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BEAUTIES 


OF  THE 

ADVENTURER. 


LABOUR. 

Numb.  2.  Saturday,  November  11,  1752. 

Palma  n  eg  at  a  macrutn ,  ilon  at  a  redttch  ofimum.  II  or. 

• - To  fink  in  Ihavne,  or  fvvell  with  pride, 

As  the  gay  palm  is  granted  or  deny’d.  Francis. 

TTVlE  mulitudes  that  fupport  life  by  corporal  labour, 
and  eat  their  bread  in  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  common- 
^  ly  regard  Inactivity  as  idlenefs  ;  and  have  no  conception 
that  wearinefs  can  be  contracted  in  an  elbow-chair,  by 
now  and  then  peeping  into  a  book,  and  mufing  the  reft 
of  the  day  ;  the  iedentary  and  ftudious,  therefore  raife 
their  envy  or  contempt,  as  they  appear  either  to  poffefs 
the  conveniences  of  life  by  mere  bounty  of  fortune,  or  to 
iiiffer  the  want  of  them  by  refufing  to  work. 

Ifis,  however,  certain,  that  to  think  is  to  labour’;  and 
that  as  the  body  is  affeCted  by  the  exercife  of  the  mind, 
the  fatigue  of  the  ftudy  is  not  lefs  than  that  of  the  field 
or  the  manufactory. 

But  the  labour  of  the  mind,  though  it  is  equally  weari¬ 
some  with  that  of  the  body,  is  not  attended  with  the 
fame  advantages.  Exercife  gives  health,  vigour,  and 
cheerfulnefs,  found  fleep  and  a  keen  appetitet  the  effeCts 
Vox.  II.  B  of 
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of  fedentary  thoughtfulnefs  are  difeafes  that  imbitter  and 
fhorten  life,  interrupted  reft,  taftelefs  meals,  perpetual 
langour,  and  caufelefs  anxiety. 

No  natural  inability  to  perform  manual  operations, 
has  been  obfarved  to  proceed  from  difinclination  ;  the 
reluctance,  if  it  cannot  be  removed,  may  be  furmounted  ; 
and  the  artificer  then  proceeds  in  his  work  with  as  much 
dexterity  and  exadtnefs,  as  if  no  extraordinay  effort  had 
been  made  to  begin  it:  but  with  refpedt  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  imagination  and  wit,  a  mere  determination  of 
the  will  is  not  fufficient;  there  muft  be  a  difpofition  of 
the  mind  which  no  human  being  can  procure,  or  the 
work  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  forced  plan,  in  the 
production  of  which  the  induftry  of  art  has  been  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  vigour  of  nature. 

Nor  does  this  difpofition  always  enfure  fuccefs, 
though  the  want  of  it  never  fails  to  render  application 
ineffectual ;  for  the  writer  who  fits  down  in  the  morning 
fired  with  his  fubjeCt,  and  teeming  with  ideas,  often 
finds  at  night,  that  what  delighted  his  imagination  offends 
his  judgment,  and  he  has  loft  the  day  by  indulging  a 
pleading  dream,  in  which  he  joined  together  a  multitude 
of  fplendid  images  without  perceiving  their  incongruity. 

Thus  the  wit  is  condemned  to  pafs  his  hours,  thofe 
hours  which  return  no  more,  in  attempting  that  which 
he  cannot  effect,  or  in  collecting  materials  which  he 
afterwards  difcovers  to  be  unfit  for  ufe;  but  the  mecha¬ 
nic  and  the  h ufbandman  know,  that  the  work  which 
they  perform  will  always  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
time  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  diligence 
which  they  exert. 

Neither  is  the  reward  of  intellectual  equally  certain 
with  ftiat  of  corporal  labour  ;  the  artificer,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  which  he  finifiies  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
fum ;  but  the  wit  frequently  gains]  no  'advantage  lrom 
a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months, 
either  becaufe  the  town  is  not  difpofed  to  judge  of  his 
merit,  or  becaufe  he  has  not  fuited  the  popular  tarte. 
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It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  not  the  value  of  a 
man’s  income,  but  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  his 
expences,  juftly  denominates  him  rich  or  poor  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  manner  in  which  he  lives,  as  the 
habit  of  life  he  has  contracted,  which  renders  them 
happy  or  wretched.  For  this  reafon,  the  labour  of  the 
mind,  even  when  it  is  adequately  rewarded,  does  not 
procure  means  of  happinefs  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
that  of  the  body.  They  that  fing  at  the  loom,  or 
whiffle  after  the  plough,  wifh  not  for  intellectual  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  if  they  have  plenty  of  wholefome  food,  they 
-do  not  repine  at  the  inelegance  of  their  table,  nor  are 
they  lefs  happy  becaufe  they  are  not  treated  with  cere¬ 
monious  refpecl  and  ferved  with  filent  celerity.  The 
fcholar  is  always  confidered  as  becoming  a  gentleman  by 
his  education ;  and  the  wit  as  conferring  honour  upon 
his  company,  however  elevated  by  their  rank  or  fortune  z 
they  are,  therefore,  frequently  admitted  to  fcer.es  of  life 
very  different  from  their  own;  they  partake  of  pleafures 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  purchafe ;  and  many  fuper- 
fluities  become  neceffary,  by  the  gratification  of  wants, 
which  in  a  lower  clafs  they  would  never  have  known. 

Thus,  the  peafant  and  the  mechanic,  when  they  have 
received  the  wages  of  the  day,  and  procured  their  ftrong 
beer  and  fupper,  have  fcarce  a  wifh  unfatisfied  ;  but  the 
man  of  nice  difcernment  and  quick  fenfations,  who  has 
acquired  a  high  relifh  of  the  elegancies  and  refinements 
of  life,  has  feldom  philofophy  enough  to  be  equally  con¬ 
tent  with  that  which  the  reward  of  genius  can  purchafe. 

And  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  character  fo  much  the  oo- 
jedfc  of  envy,  as  that  of  a  fuccefs’ful  writer.  But  thofe 
who  only  fee  him  in  company,  or  hear  encomiums  on 
his  merit,  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  his  happi¬ 
nefs  :  they  conceive  him  as  perpetually  enjoying  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  intellectual  l’uperiority  ;  as  difplaying  the  lux- 
xiriancy  of  his  fancy,  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge, 
to  filent  admiration  ;  or  liftening  in  voluptuous  indolence 
to  the  mufic  of  praife.  But  they  know  not,  that  thefc 
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lucid  intervals  are  fhort  and  few;  that  much  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  is  paffed  in  fclitude  and  anxiety ;  that  his 
hours  glide  away  unnoticed,  and  the  day  like  the  night 
is  contracted  to  a  moment  by  the  intenfe  application  of 
the  mind  to  its  objedt:  locked  up  from  every  eye,  and 
loft  even  to  himftlf,  he  is  reminded  that  he  lives  only  by 
the  neceffities  of  life;  he  then  darts  as  from  a  dream, 
2nd  regrets  that  the  day  has  paffed  unenjoyed;  without 
affording  means  of  happinefs  to  the  morrow. 

W ill  Hardman,  the  fmith,  had  three  fons,  Tom, 
Ned,  and  George.  George,  who  was  the  youngeft, 
he  pat  apprentice  to  a  taylor  ;  the  two  elder  were  other- 
u/ife  provided  for :  he  had  by  l'ome  means  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fending  them  to  fchool  upon  a  foundation,  and 
afterwards  to  the  univerfity.  Will  thought  that  this 
opportunity  to  give  his  boys  good  learning,  was  not  to 
he  miffed  :  “  Learning,”  he  Laid,  “  was  a  portion  which 
“  the  D-v-1  could  not  wrong  them  of ;  and  when  he  had 
“  done  what  he  ought  for  them,  they  muff  do  for  them- 
£C  felves.” 

As  he  had  not  the  fame  power  to  procure  them 
livings,  when  they  had  finiffied  their  ffudies,  they  came 
to  London.  They  were  both  fcholars ;  but  Tom  rvas 
a  genius,  and  Ned  was  a  dunce;  Ned  became  ufherin 
a  fchool  at  the  yearly  falary  of  twenty  pounds,  and  Tom 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  author :  he  wrote  many 
pieces  of  great  excellence ;  but  his  reward  was  fome- 
times  withheld  by  caprice,  and  fometimes  intercepted  by 
envy.  He  paffed  his  time  in  penury  and  labour  ;  his 
mind  was  abilradled  in  the recolledfion  of  fentiment,  and 
perplexed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas  and  the  choice 
cf  expreflion. 

George  in  the  mean  time  became  a  mafter  in  his 
trade,  kept  ten  men  conftantly  at  work  upon  the  board, 
drank  his  beer  out  of  a  filver  tankard,  and  boafted,  that 
he  might  be  as  well  to  pafs  in  a  few  years  as  many  of 
thofe  for  whom  he  made  jaced  clothes,  and  who  thought 
ihemfelves  his  betters.  Ned  wilhed  earneftly  that  he 
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cou’d  change  Rations  with  George:  but  Tom,  in  the- 
pride  of  his  heart,  difdained  them  both  ;  and  declared* 
that  he  would  rather  perifh  upon  a  bulk  with  cold  and 
hunger,  than  Real  through  life  in  obfcurity,  and  be  for¬ 
gotten  when  he  was  dead, 

DISTRESS  ENCOURAGED  TO  HOPE. 

Numb.  7.  Tuesday,  November  28,  1752. 

Sit  hiifi  fas  audita  lojui —  Virg,- 

Wha  I  have  heard,  permit  me  to  relate. 

I  RECEIVED,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  account  of  the- 
death  of  a  lady  whole  name  is  known  to  many,  but  the 
“  eventful  hifiory”  of  whole  life  has  been  communicated 
to  few:  to  me  it  has  been  often  related  during  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  ;  and  as  there  is  not  a  fingle 
perfon  living,  upon  whom  the  making  it  public  can  re- 
fled!  unmerited  diflaonour,  or  whofe  delicacy  or  virtue, 
can  fufter  by  the  relation,  I  think  I  owe  to  mankind  a 
feries  of  events  from  which  the  wretched  may  dmive 
comfort,  and  the  moR  forlorn  may  be  encouraged  to» 
hope ;  as  mifery  is  alleviated  by  the  contemplation  of 
yet  deeper  diflrefs,  and  the  mind  fortified  againft  defpair 
by  infiances  of  unexpected  relief. 

The  father  of  Melissa  was  the  younger  fon  of  a- 
country  gentleman  who  pofleffed  an  eftate  of  about  five 
hundred  a  year ;  but  as  this  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
the  elder  brother,  and  as  there  were  three  filters  to  be 
provided  for,  he  was  at  about  fixteen  taken  from  Eton 
fchool,  and  apprenticed  to  a  conhderable  merchant  at 
Biiftol.  The  young  gentleman,  whofe  imagination  had 
been  filed  by  the  exploits  of  hdroes,  the  victories  gained 
by  magnanimous  preemption,  and  the  wonders  dis¬ 
covered  by  daring  curiofity,  was  not  difpofed  to  con- 
fider  the  acquifition  of  wealth  as  the  limit  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  the  repute  of  honefi  indufiry  as  the  total  of  his 
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fame.  He  regarded  his  fituation  as  fervile  and  iVnomr- 
nious,  as  the  degradation  of  his  genius  and  the  preclu- 
fion  of  his  hopes  ;  and  longing  to  go  infearch  of  adven¬ 
tures,  he  negleCted  his  bufinefs  as  unworthy  of  his  at¬ 
tention,  heard  the  remonftrances  of  his  mailer  with  a 
kind  of  fullen  difdain,  and  after  two  years’  legal  flavery 
made  his  efcape,  and  at  the  next  town  enlifted  himfelf 
a  foldier;  not  doubting  but  that,  by  his  military  merit, 
and  the  fortune  of  war,  he  fhould  return  a  general  offi¬ 
cer,  to  the  confufion  of  thofe  who  would  have  buried 
him  in  the  obfcurity  of  a  compting-houfe.  He  found 
means  effectually  to  elude  the  enquiries  of  his  friends, 
as  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  prevent  their  of¬ 
ficious  endeavours  to  ruin  his  project  and  obftruCt  his 
advancement. 

He  was  fent  with  other  recruits  to  London,  and  foon 
after  quartered  with  the  reft  of  his  company  in  a  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  fo  remote  from  all  with  whom 
he  had  any  connection,  that  he  no  longer  dreaded  a  dif- 
covery. 

It  happened  that  he  went  one  day  to  the  houfe  of  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  with  his  comrade,  who  was 
become  acquainted  with  the  chambermaid,  and  by  her 
intereft  admitted  into  the  kitchen.  This  gentleman, 
whofe  age  was  fomething  more  than  fixty,  had  been 
about  two  years  married  to  a  fecond  wife,  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  well  educated  and  lived  in  the 
polite  world,  but  had  no  fortune.  By  his  firft  wife, 
who  had  been  dead  about  ten  years,  he  had  feveral  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  youngeft  was  a  daughter  who  had  juft  entered, 
her  feventeenth  year  ;  (he  was  very  tall  for  her  age,  had 
-a  fine  complexion,  good  features,  and  was  well  fhaped  ; 
but  her  father,  whole  affection  for  her  was  mere  inftinCt, 
as  much  as  that  of  a  brute  for  its  young,  utterly  neg¬ 
lected  her  education.  It  was  impoffible  for  him,  he 
faid,  to  live  without  her;  and  as  he  could  not  afford  to 
have  her  attended  bv  a  governefs  and  proper  matters, 
in  a  place  fo.  remote  from  London,  file  was  fuftcred  to 
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continue  illiterate  and  unpolifhed;  (he  knew  no  enter¬ 
tainment  higher  than  a  game  at  romps  with  the  fervants  » 
fhe  became  their  confident,  and  trufted  them  in  return, 
nor  did  fhe  think  herfelf  happy  any  where  but  in  the 
kitchen. 

As  the  capricious  fondnefs  of  her  father  had  never 
conciliated  her  affedtion,  fhe  perceived  it  abate  upon  his 
marriage  without  regret.  She  differed  no  new  reftrainf 
from  her  new  mother,  who  obffrved  with  a  lecret  fatif- 
fadlion  that  mifs  had  been  ufed  to  hide  herfelf  from  vic¬ 
tors,  as  neither  knowing  how  to  behave  nor  being  fit  to 
be  ieen,  and  chofe  rather  to  conceal  her  defeats  by  ex¬ 
cluding  her  £r«m  company,  than  tafupply  them  by  put¬ 
ting  her  to  a  boarding  fcbool. 

Mffs,  who  had  been  told  by  Betty  that  fhe  expeSed 
her  fweetheart,  and  that  they  were  to  be  merry,  ftole. 
down  flairs,  and  without  any  fcruple,  made  one  in  u 
party  at  blindman’s  buff.  The  foldier  of  fortune  was 
firuck  with  her  peifon,  and  difeovered,-  or  thought  he 
difeovered,  in  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  feme  graces' 
which  are  polifhed  away  by  the  labour  of  art.  How¬ 
ever,  nothing  that  had  the  appearance  of  an  adventure 
could  be  indmdrent  to  him;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered 
by  the  hope  cf  carrying  off  a  young  lady  under  the  dif- 
guifs  of  a  common  fcldier,  without  revealing  his  birth, 
©r  hoafting  of  his  expectations.  In  this  attempt,  he  be¬ 
came  very  a  Arduous,  and  fucceeded.  The  company 
being  ordered  to  another  place,  Betty  and  her  young 
miftrefs  departed  early  in  the  morning  with  their  gal¬ 
lants  ;  and  there  being  a  privileged  chapel  in  the  next 
town,  they  were  married. 

The  old  gentleman,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  that 
h’s  daughter  was  miffing,  made  fo  diligent  and  ferupu- 
lous  an  enquiry  after  her,  that  he  learned  with  whom 
and  which  way  {he  was  gone :  he  mounted  his  horfe, 
and  purfued  her,  not  without  curfes  and  imprecations; 
difeovering  rather  the  tranfports  of  rage,  than  tfw  emo¬ 
tion  cf  tendernefi,  and  refenting  her  offence  rather  as 
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the  rebellion  of  a  Have  than  the  difobedience  of  a  child. 
Ke  did  not,  however,  overtake  them  till  the  marriage 
had  been  confummated  ;  of  which,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  hufbarid,  he  turned  from  him  with  expref- 
fions  of  brutality  and  indignation,  fwearing  never  to 
forgive  a  fault  which  he  had  taken  no  care  to  preven“. 

The  young  couple,  notwichftanding  their  union  fre¬ 
quently  doubled  their  ciftrefs,  Hill  continued  fond  of 
each  other.  The  fpirit  of  enterprize,  and  the  hope  of 
prefumption,  were  not  yet  quelled  in  the  voung  foldier  ; 
and  he  received  orders  to  attend  King  William,  when 
he  went  to  the  fiege  cf  Namur,  with  exultation  and 
tranfport,  believing  his  elevation  to  independence  and 
diftindfion  as  certain  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  take 
poffefiion  of  a  title  and  eftate.--His  wife  w  ho  had  been 
fome  months  pregnant,  as  fhe  had  no  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  in  his  abfence,  procured  a  paffage  with  him. 
When  fhe  came  cn  fhore,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd 
that  followed  the  camp,  wretches,  who  without  com¬ 
punction,  wTade  in  human  blood,  to  {trip  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  to  whom  horror  is  become  familiar,  and  com¬ 
panion  impotable,  fhe  was  terrified  :  the  difeourfe  of  the 
women,  rude  and  unpolifhed  as  fhe  was, ‘covered  her 
with  confufion  ;  and  the  brutal  familiarity  of  the  men 
filled  her  with  indignation  and  difguft :  her  maid,' Betty, 
who  had  alfo  attended  her  hufband,  was  the  only  perfon 
with  whom  fhe  could  converfe,  and  lrom  whom  fine 
could  hope  the  afliflance  of  which  file  was  fo  foon  to 
ftand  in  need.  In  the  mean  time  fhe  found  it  difficult 
to  fubfift ;  but  accidently  hearing  the  name  of  an  officer, 
whom  fhe  remembered  to  have  vifited  her  mother  foon 
after  her  marriage,  fine  applied  to  him,  told  him  her 
name,  and  requeued  that  he  would  afford  her  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  permit  her  to  take  care  of  his  linen.  W  ith 
this  requeit  the  captain  complied  ;  her  circumftances 
became  kfs  diftreffed,  and  her  mind  more  eaiy  :  but  new 
calamity  fuddcnly  overcook  her  j  fhe  faw  her  hufband 
march  to  an  engagement  in  the  morning,  and  law  him 
'  c  defperately 
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defperately  wounded  at  night.  The  next  day  he  was 
removed  in  a  waggon  with  many  others  who  were  in 
the  fame  condition,  to  a  place  of  greater  fafety,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  three  leagues,  where  proper  care 
might  be  taken  of  their  wounds.  She  intreated  the 
captain  to  let  her  go  in  the  waggon  with  him;  but  to 
this  he  could  not  confent,  becaufe  the  waggon  would 
be  filled  with  thofe  who  neither  were  able  to  walk, .  nor 
could  be  left  behind.  He  promifed,  however,,  that  if 
fhe  would  (lay  till  the  next  day,  he  would  endeavour  to 
procure  her  a  paffage  ;  but  {he  chofe  rather  to  follow  the 
waggon  on  foot,  than  to  be  abfent  from  her  hufband. 
She  could  not,  however,  keep  pace  with,  it  and  fhs 
reached  the  hofpital  but  juft  time  enough  to  kneel  down 
by  him  upon  fome  clean  ftraw,  to  fee  him  link  under 
the  laft  agony,  and  hear  the  groan  that  is  repeated  no 
more.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  perturbation, 
of  her  mind,  immediately  threw  her  into  labour,  and  fhe 
lived  but  to  be  delivered  cf  Melissa,  who  was  thus  in 
the  moft  helplefs  ftate  left  without  father,  mother,  or 
friend,  in  a  foreign  country,  in  circumftances  which 
could  afford  no  hope  of.  reward  to  the  tendernefs  that 
fhould  attempt  the  prefervation  of  her  life,  and  among 
perfons  who  were  become  obdurate  and  infenfible,  by 
having  been  long  ufed  to  ft e  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs. 

It  happened  that  among  thofe  whom  accident  or  dif¬ 
trefs  had  brought  together  at  the  birth  of  Melissa^ 
there  was  a  young  woman,  whofe  hufband  had  fallen  in 
the  late  engagement,  and  who  a  few  days  before  had 
loft  a  little  boy  that  fhe  fuckled.  This  perfon,  rather- 
perhaps  to  relieve  herfelf  from  an  inconveniency,  than 
iii  compaffion  to  the  orphan,  put  it  to  her  breaft :  but 
whatever  was  her  motive,  fire  believed  that  the  afford¬ 
ing  fuftenance  to  the  living,  conferred  a  right  to  the 
apparel  of  the  dead,  of  which  die  therefore  took  paffef-  - 
fion  ;  but  in  fearching  her  pocket  fhe  found  •only  a 
thimble,  the  remains  of  a  pocket  looking- TT,  't 
the  value  of  a  penny  in  Dutch  mo ae),  -jiM  the 
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cate  of  her  marriage.  The  paper,  which  {he  could  not; 
read,  fhe  gave  afterwards  to  the  captain,  who  was  touch¬ 
ed  with  pity  at  the  relation  wihch  an  inquiry  after  his 
laundrefs  produced.  He  commended  the  woman  who 
had  preferred  the  infant,  and  put  her  into  the  place  of  its 
mother.  This  encouraged  her  to  continue  her  care  of  it 
till  he  returned  to  England,  with  whom  {he  alfo  return¬ 
ed  and  became  his  fervant. 

This  gentleman,,  as  foon  as  he  had  fettled  his  imme¬ 
diate  concerns, fentMELissA,  under  the  care  of  her  nurfe,. 
to  her  grandfather;  and  inclofed  the  certificate  of  her 
mother’s  marriage  in  a  letter  containing  an  account  of 
her  death,  and  the  means  by  which  the  infant  had  been 
preferved.  He  knew  that  thofe  who  had  been  once  dear 
to  us,  by  whatever  offence  they  rray  have  alienated  our 
affeCfion  when  living,  are  generally  remembered  with- 
tendernefs  when  dead ;  and  that  after  the  grave  has 
fheltered  them  from  our  refentment,  and  rendered' 
reconcilation  impoffible,  we  often  regret  as  fevere  that; 
conduCt  which  before  we  approved  as  juft;  he,  there¬ 
fore,  hoped,  that  the  parental  fondnefs  which  an, old  man 
had  once  felt  for  his  daughter,  would  revive  at  the  fight 
of  her  offspring  ;  that  the  memory  of  her  fault  v/ould  be 
loft  in  the  fenfe  of  her  misfortunes ;  and  that  he  would; 
endeavour  to  atone  for  that  inexorable  refentment. 
which  produced  them,  by  cherilhing  a  life  to  which  fhe 
had,  as  it  were,  transferred  her  own.  But  in  thefe  ex¬ 
pectations,  however  reafonable,  he  was  miftaken.  The 
old  man,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  meffenger  that 
the  child  fhe  held  in  her  arms  was  his  grand- daughter, 
whom  fhe  was  come  to  put  under  his  protection,  refuted 
to  examine  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  difmiffed  her 
with  menaces  and  infult.  The  knowledge  of  every  un¬ 
common  event  foon  becomes  general  in  a  country  town.. 
An  uncle  of  Melissa’s;  who  had  been  rejeCted  by  his 
father  for  having  married  his  maid,  heard  this  frefh  in- 
ftance  of  his  brutality  with  grief  and  indignation  ;  he  fent 
immediately  for  the  child  and.tUe  letter,  and  allured  the  fer¬ 
vant. 
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vant  that  his  niece  fhould  want  nothingwhich  hecouldbe— 
ftow:  to  beftowmuch,  indeed,  was  not  in  his  power,  for  his 
father  having  obftinately  peril  fled  in  his  refentment,  his 
whole  fupport  was  a  little  farm  which  he  rented  of  the- 
’fquire  :  but  as  he  was  a  good  oeconomift,  and  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  lived  decently;  nor  did  lie  throw 
away  content,  becaufe  his  father  had  denied  him  affluence. 

Melissa,  who  was  compaffionated  for  her  mother’s 
misfortunes,  of  which  her  uncle  had  been  particularly  in¬ 
formed  by  her  maid  Betty,  who  had  returned  a  widow 
to  her  friends  in  the  country,  was  not  lei's  beloved  for 
her  own  good  qualities  ;  file  was  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  work  at  her  needle,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  able 
to  learn  ;  and  fhe.  was  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  gentry 
as  the  prettied:  girl  in  the  place  :  but  her  aunt  died  when 
fhe  was  about  eleven  years  old,  and  before  fhe  was  thir¬ 
teen  fhe  loft  her  uncle. 

She  was  now  again  thrown  back  upon  the  world,  ftill  ' 
helplefs  though  her  wants  were  increafed,  and  wretched  in 
proportion  as  file  had  known  happinefs :  fhe  looked  baofc. 
with  anguifh,  and  forward  with  diffraction  ;  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing  had  juft  afforded  her  a  momentary  relief,  when  the 
’fquire,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  death  of  his  te¬ 
nant,  fent  for  her  to  his  houfe.  This  gentleman  had  heard 
her  ftory  from  her  uncle,  and  was-  unwilling  that  a  life 
which  had  been  preferved  almoft  by  miracle,  fhould  at 
laft  be  abandoned  to  mifery;  he  therefore  determined  to 
receive  her  into  his  family,  not  as  afervant  but  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  daughter,-  a  young  lady  finely  accomplifh— 
ed,  and  now  about  fifteen.  The  old  gentleman  was 
touched  with  her  diftrefs,  and  mifs  received  her  with 
great  tendernefs  and  complacency:  fhe  wiped  away  her 
tears,. and  of  the  intolerable  anguifh  of  her  mind,  nothing 
remained  but  a  tender  remembrance  of  her  uncle,  whom 
fhe  loved  and  revenced  as  a  parent.  She  had  now  cou¬ 
rage  to  examine  the  contents  of  a  little  box  which  he  had 
put  her  hand  juft  before  he  expired  ;  fhe  found  in  it  only 
the  certificate  of  her  mother’s  marriage,  enclofed  in  the 
captain’s:  letter,  and  an  account  of  the  events  that  have 
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been  before  related,  which  her  uncle  had  put  down  as 
they  carne  to  his  knowledge  :  the  train  of  mournful  ideas 
that  now  rallied  upon  her  mind,  raffed  emotions  which,  if 
they  could  not  be  fupprefled  by  reafon,  were  foon  de- 
ftroyed  by  their  own  violence. 

Numb.  8.  Saturday,  December  2,  1752. 

Due  ate,  et  vofmet  rebus  fervate  Jecundis.  Virg. 

Endure  and  conquer,  live  for  better  fate. 

In  this  family,  which  in  a  few  weeks  after  returned  to 
London,  Melissa  foon  became  a  favourite :  the  good 
Tquire  feemed  to  confider  her  as  his  child,  and  mifs  as  her 
iifter  ;  £he  was  taught  dancing  and  mufic,  introduced  to 
to  the  belt  company,  elegantly  drefted,  and  allowed  fuch 
films  as  were  neceflary  for  trivial  expences.  Youth  fel- 
dom  fufFers  the  dread  of  to-morrow  to  intrude  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  to-day,  but  rather  regards  prefent  felicity  as 
the  pledge  of  future:  Melissa  was  probably  as  happy 
as  if  lhe  had  been  in  the  attual  pofteffion  of  a  fortune, 
that,  to  the  eafe  and  fplendor  which  fhe  enjoyed  already 
would  have  added  liability  and  independence. 

She  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  the  only  Ton 
of  her  benefactor  was  juft  come  from  the  univerfity  to 
fpend  the  winter  v/ith  his  father  in  town.  He  was  charm¬ 
ed  with  her  perfon,  behaviour,  and  difcourfe  ;  and  what 
he  could  not  but  admire,  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
commend.  She  foon  preceived  that  he  fhewed  particu¬ 
lar  marks  of  refpedr  to  her,  when  he  thought  they  would 
not  be  preceived  by  others  ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfelf  by  an  officious  affidui  ty,  and  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  moft  minute  circumftances  that  might 
contribute  to  her  pleafure.  But  this  behaviour  of  the 
young  gentleman,  however  it  might  gratify  her  vanity, 
could  not  fail  to  alarm  her  fear:  lhe  forelaw,  that  if  what 
lhe  had  remarked  in  his  condudl  ftiould  be  perceived  by 
kis  father  or  lifter,  the  peace  of  the  family  would  be  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  that  fhe  rr.uft  either  be  fhipwrecked  in  the 
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fForm,  or  thrown  overboard  to  appeafe  It.  She  there¬ 
fore  affected  not  to  preceive,  that  more  than  general 
complaifance  was  intended  by  her  lover  ;  and  hoped  that 
ho  would  thus  "be  difcouraged  from  making  an  explicit 
declaration  :  but  though  he  was  mortified  at  her  difregard 
of  that  which  he  knew  file  could  not  but  fee,  yet  he  de¬ 
termined  to  addrefs  her  in  fiich  terms  as  fhould  not  leave 
this  provoking  neutrality  in  her  power :  though  he  re¬ 
verenced  her  virtue,  yet  he  feared  too  much  the  anger  of 
his  father  to  think  of  making  her  his  wife  ;  and  he  was 
too  deeply  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  to  relinquifh  his 
hopes  of  poffefling  her  as  a  miftrefs.  An  opportunity 
for  the  execution  of  his  purpofe  was  not  long  wanting  : 
file  received  his  general  prefeffions  of  love  with  levity 
and  merriment ;  but  when  fhe  perceived  that  his  view 
was  to  feduce  her  to  proftitution,  fne  burft  into  tears, 
and  fell  back  in  an  agony  unable  to  fpeak.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  touched  with  grief  and  remorfeg  his  tendernefs 
was  alarmed  at  her  d  iff  refs,  and  his  efteem  eircreafed  by 
her  virtue ;  he  catched  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  infult  file  had  received,  he  offered  her 
marriage  :  but  as  her  chaftity  would  not  fuffer  her 
to  become  his  miftrefs,  neither  would  her  gratitude 
permit  her  to  become  his  wife;  and  as  foon  as  fhe 
was  fufficiently  recolledfed,  fhe  intreated  him  never  more 
to  urge  her  to  violate  the  obligation  fne  was  under 
either  to  herfelf  or  to  her  benefactor :  “  Would  not,” 
faid  fhe,  “.the  prefence  of  a  wretch  whom  you  had  fe- 
“  ducedfrom  innocence  and  peace  to  remorfe  and  guilt 
“  perpetually  upbraid  you ;  and  would  you  not  always  fear 
“  to  betrayed  by  a  wife,  whofe  nde'ity  no  kindnefs  could 
“  fecure  ;  who  had  broken  all  the  bands  that  reftrain  the 
“  generous  and  the  good  ;  and  who  by  an  abl  of  the  moft 
“  flagitious  ingratitude  had  at  once  reached  the  pinnacle 
“  of  guilt,  to  which  others  afeend  by  imperceptible 
“  gradations  ?” 

Thefe  objections,  though  they  could  neither  be  obviat¬ 
ed  nor  evaded,  had  yet  no  tendency  to  fubdue  defire: 
he  loved  with- greater  delicacy,  but  with  more  ardour  ; 

and 
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and  as  he  could  not  always  forbear  expoflulations,  nef- 
ther  could  fhe  always  filence  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
as  might  moft  effectually  prevent  their  being  repeated. 
Such  was  one  morning  the  fituation  of  the  two  lovers  :: 
he  had  taken  her  hand  into  his,  and  was  fpeaking  with- 
great  eagernefs  ;  while  fhe  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of 
timorous  complacency,  and  liftened  to  him  with  an  at¬ 
tention  which  her  heart  condemned  :  his  father,  in  this 
tender  moment,  in  which  their  powers  of  perception 
were  mutually  engrolfed  by  each  other,  came  near 
enough  to  hear  that  his  heir  had  made  propofals  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  retired  without  their  knowledge. 

As  he  did  not  dream  that  fuch  a  propofal  could  pofli- 
bly  be  reiedted  by  a  girl  in  Melissa’s  fituation,  ima¬ 
gining  that  every  woman  believed  her  virtue  to.be  in¬ 
violate,  if  her  perfon  was  not  proffituted,  he  took  his 
meafures  accordingly.  It  was  near  the  time  his  family 
had  been  ufed  to  remove  into  the  country:  he,  there¬ 
fore,  gave  orders,  that  every  thing  fhould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  that  the  coach  fhould 
be  ready  at  fix  the  next  morning,  a  man  and  horfe  being 
difpatched  in  the  mean  time  to  give  notice  of  their  arri¬ 
val.  The  young  folks  were  a  little  furprized  at  this 
fudden  removal  ;  but  though  the  ’fquire  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  yet  as  he  governed  his  family  with  high 
authority,  and  as,  they  perceived  fomething  had  offended 
him,  they  did  not  enquire  the  reafon,  nor  indeed  did 
they  fufpedl  it.  Melissa  packed  up  her  things  as  ufu- 
al :  and  in  the  morning  the  young  gentleman  and  his 
filler  having  by  their  father’s  orders  got  into  the  coach, 
he  called  Melissa  into  the  parlour  ;  wherein  a  few 
words,  but  with  great  acrimony,  he  reproached  her  with 
having  formed  a  defign  to  marry  his  fon  without  his  con- 
fent,  an  a£t  of  ingratitude  which  he  faid  juftified  him 
in  upbraiding  her  with  the  favours  which  he  had  already 
conferred  upon  her,  and  in  a  refolution  he  had  taken 
that  a  bank  bill  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  then  put  into 
her  hand,  fhould  be  the  laid  :  adding,  that  he  expedie¬ 
nt* 
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fhe  fhould  within  one  week  leave  the  houfe.  To  this 
heavy  charge  the  was  not  in  a  condition  to  reply  ;  nor 
did  he  flay  to  fee  whether  fhe  vould  attempt  it,  but 
haftily  got  into  the  coach,  which  immediately  drove 
h  orn  the  door.. 

Thus  was  Melissa  a  third  time,  by  a  fudden  and. 
unexpected  defertion,  expofed  to  penury,  and  diftrefs, 
with  this  aggravation,  that  cafe  and  affluence  were  be¬ 
come  habitual ;  and  that  though  the  was  not  fo  helplefs 
as  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  file  was  expofed.  to  yet 
greater  danger  ;  for  few  that  have  been,  ufed  to  flumOer 
upon  down,  and  wake  to  feflivity,  can  refift  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  vice,  who  Hill  offers  eafe  and  plenty,  when 
the  alternative  are  a  flock  bed  and  a  garret,  fhort  meals,, 
coarfe  apparel,  and  perpetual  labour. 

Melissa,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  recovered  from  the 
ffupor  which  had  feized  her  upon  fo  aftonifhing  and 
dreadful  a  change  of  fortune,,  determined  not  to  accept 
the  bounty  of  a.  perfon  who  imagined  her  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  it ;  nor  to  attempt  her  ju'diflcation,  while  it 
W’ould  render  her  veracity  fufpe&ed,.  and  appear  to  pro¬ 
ceed  only  from  the  hope  of  being  reftored  to  a  Hate  of 
fplendid  dependence,  from  which  jealoufy  or  caprice 
might  again  at  any  time  remove  her,  without  caufe  and 
without  notice  :  fhe  had  not,  indeed,  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  defend  herfelf  againft  her  accufer  upon  equal 
terms;  nor  did  file  know  how  to  fubfift  a  Tingle  day^ 
when  (lie  had  returned  his  bill  and  quitted  his  houfe: 
yet  fuch  was  the  dignity  of  her  fpirit,  that  fhe  immedi¬ 
ately  inclofed  it  in  a  blank  cover,  dire&ed  to  him  at  his 
country  feat,  and  calling  up  the  maid  who  had  been  left  to 
take  care  of  the  houfe,  fent  herimmediately  with  it  to  the 
poft-office..  The  tears  then  burft  out,  which  the  agitation 
of  her  mind  had  before  reftrained;  and  when  the  fervant 
returned,  fhe  told  her  all  that  had  happened,  and  afked 
her  advice  what  fhe  fhould  do.  The  girl,  after  the 
firfl  emotions  of  wonder  and  pity  had  fubiided,  told  her 
^  that 
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that  fee  had  a  filler  who  lodged  in  a  reputable  houfe, 
and  took  in  plain  work,  to  whom  fhe  would  be  wel¬ 
come,  a?  fhe  could  afh.il  her  in  her  bufmcfs,  of  which 
fee  had  often  more,  than  fne  could  do;  and  with  whom 
fee  might  continue  ti  1  fome  more  eligible  fituaticn 
could  be  obtained.  Melissa  liftened  to  this  propofal 
as  to  the  voice  of  Heaven ;  her  mind  was  fuddenly  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  molt  tormenting  perplexity,  from  the 
dread  cf  wandering  about  without  money  or  employ¬ 
ment,  expofed  to  the  menaces  cf  a  beadle,  or  the  inful  ts 
of  the  rabble:  fee  was  in  hafte  to  fecure  her  good  for¬ 
tune,  and  felt  fome  degree  of  pain  left  fhe  fhould  lofe 
it  by  the  earlier  application  of  another;  fee  therefore 
went  immediately  with  the  maid  to  her  filler,  with 
whom  it  was  foon  agreed  that  Melissa  feculd  work 
for  her  board  and- lodging  ;  for  fee  would  not  confent 
to  accept  as  a  gift,  that  which  file  could  by  any  means 
deferve  as  a  payment. 

While  Melissa  was  a  journey  wo  man  to  a  perfon, 
who  but  a  few  weeks  before  would  have  regarded  her 
v.ith  envy,  and- approached  her  with  confufion;  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  fu-it  of  linen  was  brought  from  the  miliner’s 
wrapped  up  in  a  newfpaper  :  the  liner:  was  put  into  a 
work-bafket,  and  the  paper  being  thrown  carelefly  about, 
Melissa  at  laft  catched  it  up,  and  was  about  to  read  it, 
but  perceiving  that  it  had  been  pur! feed  a  fortnight,  was 
juft  going  to  put  it  into  the  fire,  when  by  an  accidental 
glance  fee  faw  her  father’s  name:  this  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  her  attention,  and  with  great  perturbation  of  mind 
fne  read  an  advertifement,  in  which  her  father,  find  to 
have  left  his  friends  about  eighteen  years  before,  and  to 
have  entered  either  into  the  army  or  the  navy,  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  apply  to  a  perfon  in  Staples-Inn,  who  could  inform 
him  of  fom  thing  greatly  to  his  advantage.  To  this  per¬ 
fon  Melissa  applied  with  all  the  ardour  of  curiofity, 
and  all  the  tumult  of  expectation  :  fhe  was  informed  that 
the  elder  brother  of  the  perfon  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tifement  was  lately  dead,  unmarried;  that  he  was  pofTefT- 

ed 
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eel  of  fifteen  hundred 'a- year,  five  hundred  of  which  had 
defeended  to  hin.  from  hi.s  father,  and  one  thoufand  had 
been  left  him  bv  an  uncle,  which  upon  his  death,  there 
being  no  male  neir,  had  been  claimed  by  his  fillers;  bat 
that  amiftrefs  who  had  lived  with  him  many  years,  and 
who  had  been  treated  by  the  fuppofed  heirdles  with  too 
much  feverity  and  contempt,  had  in  the  bitternefs  of  her 
refentment  publiflied  the  advertifement,  having  heard  in 
the  family  that  there  was  a  younger  brother  abroad. 

The  con  fl  iff  of  different  paffions  that  were  at  once  ex'- 
eited  with  uncommon  violence  in  the  bread  of  Melissa, 
deprivedherforatimeof  the  power  of  re  flection  ;  and  when 
fhe  became  more  calm,  (lie  knew  not  by  what  method  to  at* 
tempt  the  recovery  of  her  right:  her  mind  was  bewilder¬ 
ed  amidil  a  thoufand  poffibilities,  and  diftreffed  by  the 
apprehenfion  that  all  might  prove  ineffectual.  After 
much  thought  and  many  projects,  fire  reccolbdled  that 
the  captain,  whefe  fervant  brought  her  to  England, 
could  probably  afford  her  more  affiftance  than  any  other 
perfon  :  as  he  had  been  often  pointed  out  to  her  in  pub¬ 
lic  places  by  the.  ’fquire,  to  whom  her  ftory  was  well 
known,  fhe  was  accquainted  with  his  perfon,  and  knew 
that  within  a  few  months  he  was  alive  ;  fhe-foon  obtained 
directions  to  his  houfe,  and  being  readily  admitted  to  a 
conference,  fhe  told  him  with  as  much  prefence  of  mind 
as  fire  could,  that  file  was  the  perfon  whom  his  compaf- 
fion  had  contributed  to  preferve  when  an  infant,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  which  fhe  produced  his  letter,  and  the  cer¬ 
tificate  which  it  inclofed ;  that  by  the  death  of  her  father’s 
elder  brother,,  whofe  family  file  had  never  known,  flic 
was  become  entitled  to  a  very  confiderable  efirate  ;  but 
that  file  knew  not  what  evidence  would  be  neceffary  to 
fupport  her  claim,  how  fuch  evidence  was  to  be  produc¬ 
ed,  nor  with  whom  to  intruft  the  management  of  an  af¬ 
fair  in  which  wealth  and  influence  would  be  employed 
agamfl:  her.  The  old  captain  received  her  with  that 
eafy  poli-togids  which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  his  profdlion. 
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and  with  a  warmth  of  benevolence  that  is  feldom  round- 
in  any:  he  congratulated  her  upon  fo  happy  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  an  event ;  2nd  without  the  parade  of  oftentatious  li¬ 
berality,  without  extorting  an  explicit  confelbon  of  her 
indigence,  he  gave  her  a  letter  to  his  lawyer,  in  whom 
he  faid  fhe  might  with  the  utmoft  fecurity  confide,,  and 
with  whom  fhe  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to- 
tell  her  ftory:  u  And  do  not,  “  faid  he,  ,r  doubt  of  fuc- 
“  cels,  for  l  will  be  ready  to  teftify  what  1  know  of  the 
“  affair,  whenever  I  fhali  be  called  upon;  and  the  wo- 
c‘  man  who  was  prefent  at  your  biith,  and  brought  you 
“  over,  ftill  lives  with  me,  and  upon  this  occaiion  may 

do  you  ftgnal-fervice. 

Melissa  departed,  melted  with  gratitude  and  elated- 
with  hope.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  captain’s  let¬ 
ter  was  a  recommendation,  profecuted  her  claim  with 
fo  much  fie  ill  and  affiduity,  that  within  a  few  months 
fhe  w'as  put  in  poiTefliou  of  her  eft  ate.  Her  firft  care, 
was  to  wait  upon  the  captain,  to  whom  fire  now  owed 
not  only  life  but  a  fortune:  he  received  her  acknowledge¬ 
ments  with  a  plealure,  which  only  thofe  who  merit  it 
can  enjoy ;  and  infilled  that  fire  fnould  draw  upon  him 
for  fuch  fums  as  fhe  fhould  want  before  her  rents  became 
due.  She  then  took  very  handfome  ready-furnifhed  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  determined  immediately  to  juftify  her  conduct 
to  the  ’fquire,  whofe  kindnefs  fhe  ftill  remembered,  and 
whofe  refentment  fhe  had  forgiven.  With  this  view  fhe- 
fet  out  in  a  chariot  and  fix,  attended  by  two  fervants  in 
livery  on  horfeback,  and  proceeded  to  his  country-fear, 
from  whence  the  family  was  not  returned:  fhe  had  lain, 
at  an  inn  within  fix  miles  of  the  place,  and  when  the  cha¬ 
riot  drove  up  to  the  door,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning 
file  could  perceive  the  fervants  running  to  and  fro.  in  a 
hurry,  and  the  younglady  and  her  brother  gazing  through 
the  window  to  fee  if  they  knew  the  livery:  fhe  remark¬ 
ed  every  circumftance  which  denoted  her  own  importance- 
with  exultation;  and  enjoyed  the  fblicituda  which  her 
prefence  produced  among  thofe,  from  whole  fcciety 
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fhe  had  fo  lately  been  driven  with  difdain  and  indigna¬ 
tion. 

She  now  encreafed  their  v/onder,  by  fending  in  a  fer- 
vant  to  acquaint  the  old  gentleman,,  that  a  lady  de'ired 
to  fpeak  with  him  about  urgent  bufmefs,  which  would 
not  however  long  detain  him:  he  courteoufly  invited* 
the  lady  to  honour  him  with  her  commands,  hafted  into 
his  beft  parlour,  adjufted  his  wig,  and  put  himfelf  in. 
the  beft  order  to  receive  her  :  fhe  alighted,  and  difplayed 
a  very  rich  undrefs,  which  correfponded  with  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  chariot,  and  the  modifti  appearance  of  her 
fervants.  She  contrived  to  hide  her  face  as  fhc  went 
up  the  walk,  that  fhe  might  not  be  known  too  foon  : 
and  was  immediately  introduced  to  her  old  friend,  to 
whom  fhe  foon  dil’covered  h:rfelf  to  his  jrreat  aftonifh- 

O- 

ment,  and  before  he  had  recovered  his  prefence  of  mind, 
fhe  addrefted  him  to  this  effect :  44  You  fee,  fir,  an 
“  orphan  who  is  under  the  greateft  obligations  to  your 
14  bounty,  but  who  has  been  equally  injured  by  your 
“  fufpicions.  When  I  was  a  dependent  upon  your 
44  liberality,  I  would  not  afiert  my  innocence,  becaufe  I 
44  could  not  bear  to  be  fufpccted  of  falfehood :  but  I 
44  afiert  it  now  I  am  the  poffefTor  of  a  paternal  eftate, 
44  becaufe  I  cannot  bear  to  be  fufpedfed  of  ingratitude ; 
44  that  your  fon  preffed  me  to  marry  him,  is  true ;  but  it 
44  isalfo  true  that  I  refufed  him,becaufe  I  would  notdif- 
44  appoint  your  hopes  and  impoverifh  your  pofterity.  ” 
The  old  gentleman’s  confufion  was  increafed  by  the 
wonders  that  crowded  upon  him  :  he  firft  made  fome  at¬ 
tempts  to  apologize  for  his  fufpicions  with  aukward- 
nefs  and  hefitation  ;  then  doubting  the  truth  of  appear¬ 
ance,  he  broke  off  abruptly  and  remained,  ft  lent;  then 
reproaching  himfelf,  he  began  to  congratulate  her  upon 
her  good  fortune,  and  again,  defifted  before  he  had 
finifhed  the  compliment.  Melissa  perceived  his  per¬ 
plexity  and  gueffed  the  caufe ;  fhe  was,  therefore, 
about  to  account  more  particularly  for  the  fudden  change 
of  her  circumftances,  but  M.ifs,  whole  maid  had  brought 

her 
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her  intelligence  from  the  fervants,  that  the  lady’s  name 
who  was  with  her  papa  was  Melissa,  and  that  fhe 
was  lately  come  to  a  great  eftate  by  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  could  no  longer  reftrain  the  ■  impatience  of  her 
affection  and  joy;  fhe  rufhed  into  the  room  and  fell 
upon  her  neck,  with  a  tranfport  that  can  only" be  felt  by 
friendfhip,  and  expreffed  by  tears-  When  this  tender 
filence  was  paft,  the  fcruples  of  doubt  were  foon  obvi¬ 
ated ;  the  reconciliation  was  reciprocal  and  fincere  ;  the 
father  led  out  his  gueff,  and  prefented  her  to  his  foil  with 
an  apology  for  his  conduct  to  them  both. 

Melissa  had  befpoke  a  dinner  and  beds  at  the  inn, 
but  fhe  was  not  buffered  to  return.  Within  a  few 
weeks  (lie  became  the  daughter  of  her  friend,  who  gave- 
her  hand  to  his  fon,  with  whom  fhe  fhared  many  years' 
that  happinefs  which  is  the  reward  cf  virtue.  They 
had  feveral  children,  but  none  furvived  them  ;  and- 
Melissa,  upon  the  death  of  her  hufband,  which  hap¬ 
pened  about  feven  years  ago,  retired  v.'holly  from  town 
to  her  eft  ate  in  the  country,  where  fhe  lived  beloved^ 
and  died  in  peace.  ■ 

HAPPINESS  and  MISERY. 

Numb.  xo.  Saturday,  December  9,  1752.. 

Da,  Pater,  augu/fam  menti  confeendere ftrdem  \ 

Da,  fontsm  lijirare  bom  ;  da,  lure  repaid, 

In  Te  confpicuos  animi  defigere  •vifus  !  Boetk*. 

Give  me,  O  Father,  to  thy  throne  accefs, 

Unfhaken  feat  of  endlefs  happinefs  ! 

Give  me,  unveil’d,  the  fource  of  good  to  fee  ! 

Give  me  thy  light,  and  fix  mine  eyes  on  thee! 

INI O T H I N  G  has  amended' me  more,  than  the  manner 
in  which  fubjedts  of  eternal  moment  are  often  treated. 
To  difpute  on  moral  and  theological  topics  is  become  a 
fashion.;,  and  it.  is  ufual  with  psrfons,  of  whom  it  is  no 

reproach*. 
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reproach  to  fay  they  are  ignorant,  becaufe  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  gaining  knowledge  have  been  few,  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  the  utmoft  confidence  upon  queftions  to 
which  no  human  intellect  is  equal.  In  almoft  every 
tavern  and  every  alehoufe  illiterate  petulance  prates  of 
titneis  and  virtue,  of  freedom  and  fate;  and  it  is  com¬ 
mon.  to  hear  difputes  concerning  everlnfling  happinefs 
and  mifery,  the  myfteries  of  religion  and  the  attributes 
of  G1  )D,  intermingled  with  lewdnefs  and  blafphemy, 
or  at  lead  treated  with  wanton  negligence  and  abfurd 
merriment. 

For  lewdnefs  and  blafphemy,  it  is  hoped,  no  apo¬ 
logy  will  ferioully  be  offered :  and  it  is  probable,  that  if 
the  quefiion  in  debate  was,  which  of  the  difputants 
would  be  hanged  crn  the  morrow,  it  would  be  conduct¬ 
ed  with  decencv  and  gravity,  as  a  matter  of  feme  im¬ 
portance  :  th.  f  rifib  e  good-humour,  and  that  noble 
freedom,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  ;o  fond,  would 
be  thought  not  weil  to  agree  with  their  fubjeCt  ;  nor 
woidd  either  of  the  gentlemen  be  rm  ch  delighted,  if  an 
argument  intended  to  drmonftrate  that  he  would  within 
'a  few  hours  be  fu: pended  on  a  gibbet,  fhouid  be  em- 
belliihed  with  a  witty  allufion  to  a  button  and  loop,  or 
a  jocular  remark  that  it  would  effectually  fecure  him 
from  future  accidents  either  by  land  or  water  :  and  yet 
fire  juftice  and  mercy  of  Omnipotence,  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Soul,  are  treated  with  ridicule  and  fport ; 
and  it  is  contended  that  with  ridicule  and  fport  they 
ought  always  to  be  treated. 

But  the  effedt,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  there  fa- 
fhionable  difputes,  is  always  ill  :  They  tend  to  effa- 
blifh  what  is  called  Natural  Religion,  upon  the-ruins  of 
Christianity  ;  and  a  man  has  no fooner  ftyled him- 
felf  a  moral  philolopher,  than  he  finds  that  his  duty  both 
to  GOD  and  man  is  contracted  into  a  very  imallcom- 
pafs,  and  may  be  praCtiied  with  the  greateft  facility. 
Net  as  this  efFCt  is  not  always  apparent,  the  unwary 
are  frequently  deluded  into  fatal  error;  and  imagine 

they 
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they  are  attaining  the  highefl  decree  oi'  moral  excel¬ 
lence,  while  tl tev  are  inlcnfibly  lcling  the  principles 
upon  which  alone  temptation  can  be  refilled,  and  a 
heady  perieverence  in  well-doing  fecun  d. 

Among  other  favourite  and  unfufpefted  topics,  is 
the  Excellency  of  Virtue..  Virtue  is  faid  ne- 
•ceflarily  to  prtduce  its  own  happinefs,  and  to  be  con 
ftantly  ar.d  adequately  its  own  reward;  as  vice  on  the 
contrary,  never  tails  to  produce  miters',  and  infii£t 
upon  itlelf  the  puniihmentr  it  deferves ;  proportions, 
of  which  every  one  is  ready  to  affirm,  that  thev  may 
be  admitted  without  fcruple,  and  believed  without  dan¬ 
ger.  But,  front  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  tuture  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  are  not  neccffary,  either  to 
furnifh  adequate  motives  to  the  practice  of  vtrtue,  or 
to  juftify  the  wavs  of  God..  In  eonfequence  of  their 
■being  not  ncceffarv,  they  become  doubtful;  the  Deity 
is  lefs  and  lefs  the  object  of  fear  and  hope  ;  and  as 
virtue  is  faid  to  he  that  which  produces  ultimate  good 
belown  whatever  is  fuppoled  to  produce  ultimate  good 
below’,  is  laid  to  be  \irtue;  ritrhc  and  \vr0112:  are  con- 
founded,  becaufe  remote  confcquences  cannot  perfectly 
he  known ;  the  principal  barrier,  by  which  appetite 
and  pa  fiion  are  re  (trained,  is  broken  down  :  the  rc- 
inonfkrances  of  confcience  ar-e  overborne  by  fopluftry^ 
and  the  acquired  and  habitual  ffiiame  of  vice  is  fub- 
dued  by  the  perpetual  efforts  of  vigorous  reliilance. 

But  the  inference  from  which  thefe  dreadful  con- 
fequences  proceed-  however  p’.aulib.e,  is  not  juft; 
nor  does  it  appear  from  experience,  that  die  premifes 
are  true. 

That  Virtue  alone  is  Happiness  below,  is 
indeed  a  maxim  in  fpeculative  morality,  which  all  the 
•treafures  of  learning  h.ve  been  lavilhed  to  fupport, 
and  all  the  flowers  of  wit  collected  to  recommend;  it 
has  been  the  favourite  of  lome  among  the  wifeft  and 
belt  of  mankind  in  every  generation,  and  is  at  once 
venerable  for  its  age,  and  lovely  in  the  bloom  of  a  new 
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youth.  And  yet,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  they  who  lan- 
guilli  in  difeafe  and  indigence,  who  buffer  pain,  hun¬ 
ger,  and  nakcdnefs,  in  obfcurity  and  folitude,  are  lefs 
happv  than  thole,  who,  with  the  fame  degree  of  virrue, 
enjoy  health,  andeafe,  and  plenty,  who  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  fame,  and  courted  by  focietv  ;  it  follows,  that 
virtue  alone  is  not  efficient  ot  happinefs,  becaufe  vir¬ 
tue  cannot  always  beftovv  thofe  things  upon  which 
happinefs  is  confeffed  to  depend. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  virtue  in  profperitv  enjoys  more 
than  vice,  and  that  in  adverfity  ihe  buffers  lefs  :  if  prof- 
perity  and  adverfity,  therefore,  were  merely  acciden¬ 
tal  to  virtue  and  vice,  it  might  be  granted,  that,  bet¬ 
ting  abide  thofe  things  upon  which  moral  conduct  has 
no  influence,  as  foreign  to  the  queftion,  every  man  is 
happv,  either  negatively  or  politively,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  virtuous ;  though  it  were  denied,  that  virtue  alone 
could  put  into  his  poffeffion  all  that  is  effential  to  hu¬ 
man  felicity. 

But  profperitv  and  adverfity,  affluence  and  want, 
are  not  independant  upon  moral  conduct :  external  ad 
vantages  are  frequently  obtained  by  vice,  and  forfeited 
By  virtue ;  for,  as  an  eftate  may  be  gained  by  fecreting 
ai  will,  or  loading  a  die,  an  ellate  may  alfo  be  loft  by 
with-hokling  a  vote  or  rejecting  a  job. 

Are  external  advantages  then  too  light  to  turn  the 
.fcale?  Will  an  a£t  ot  virtue,  by  which  all  arc  rejected, 
enfure  more  happinefs  than  an  a 61  of  vice,  by  which 
.all  are  procured?  Are  the  advantages,  which  an  eftate 
obtained  by  an  art  of  vice  bellows,  overbalanced 
through  life,  by  regret  and  remorfe  ?  And  the  indigence 
and  contumely  that  follow  the  lofs  of  conveniencies, 
which  virtue  has  rejedled,  more  than  compenfated  by 
■content  and  lelt-approbation  ? 

That  which  is  ill  gotten,  is  not  always  ill  ufed ;  nor 
is  that  which  is  well  rejected  always  remembered  with¬ 
out  regret.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppoled  that  he,  who  by 
an  a6t  of  fraud  gained  the  poffeffion  of  a  thoufand 
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omStimes  m  a_  s  or  bounty  and  niuiii- 
ovver  and  influence  which 
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pounds  a  year,  which  he  fpendl  rn  f.  clf  __ 
of  his  appetites  and  pa  lions  as  is  con&hent  with  health 
and  reputation,  in  the  reciprocation  oi  civic  ties  among 
his  equals,  and  i 
flcence,  and  who  u.es  the  ; 

it  tpves  him  fo  as  to  conciliate  affection  and  procure 
reip:£t  ;  has  lefs  happinels  below-,  than  if  by  a 
flroiiocr  effort  of  virtue,  he  had  continued  in  a  ifate 
of  dependence  and  poverty,  neglected  and  defpifed,  de  - 
titute  of  any  other  means  to  exercife  the  iocial  affec¬ 
tions  than  mutual  condolence  with  tnofe  who  fuffcr 
the  fame  calamity,  and  aimoft  wifhing,  in  the  bitterneis 
of  his  diftrefs,  tint  he  had  improved  the  opportun  ty 
which  he  had  lofl. 

It  mav  indeed  be  urged,  that  the  happinefs  and  in¬ 
felicity  of  both  tlrefe  Bates  are  fti.l  in  exaa  propor¬ 
tion  10  virtue  :  that  the  affluence  which  was  acquired 
by  a  dingle  act  of  vice,  is  enjoyed  only  by  the  exercile 
of  virtue,  and  that  the  re  ury  incurred  by  a  tingle  effort 
of  virtue,  is  rendered  afflictive  only  by  impatience  and 


difeontent. 

But  whether  this  be  granted  or  denied,  it  remains 
true,  that  the  harpinels  in  both  tnefe  Hates  is  not 
equai  ;  and  that,  in  one,  the  means  to  enjoy  hie  were 
acquired  by  vice,  which,  in  the  other,  were  loft  by  vir¬ 
tue  And  if  it  be  poflible,  by  a  fmgie  act  of  vice,  to 
enefeaf  happinels  upon  the  vvho-.e  of  hie  ,  from  what 
rational  motives  can  the  temptation  to  tnat  act  be 
refilled  ?  From  none,  furelv,  but  inch  as  ante  i'.om 
the  belief  of  a  future  ft  ate,  in  which  virtue  will  be 
rewarded,  and  vice  punifked;  for  to  what  can  liappi- 
nefs.be  wifely  facrificed,  but  to  greater  happinels  ?  and 
how  can  the  ways  of  God  be  jultifled,  ft  a  man,  by 
the  irreparable  injury  of  bis  neighbour,  becomes  hap¬ 
pier  upon  the  whole,  than  he  would  have  been  ft  he 
had  obferved  the  eternal  ruie,  and  done  to  another  as 
he  would  that  another  iliould  do  to  him  ? 

1’erhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  to  talk  of  facriftcmg 
1  happinels 
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happinefs  to  a  greater  happinefs,  as  virtue,  is  abfurd ; 
and  time  he  who  is  retrained  from  fraud  or  violence, 
merely  by  the  fear  of  hell,  is  no  more  virtuous  than  he 
w  ho  is  redrained  merely  bv  the  fear  of  a  gibbet. 

But  fuppoling  this  to  be  true,  yet  with  icfpeft  to 
fociety,  mere  external  reCtitude  of  conduct  anfwers  all 
the  purpofes  of  virtue  ;  and  if  I  travel  without  being 
robbed,  it  is  of  little  con  equence  to  me,  whether  the 
perfons  whom  I  meet  on  the  road  were  reftrained  from 
attempting  to  invade  my  property,  by  the  fear  of  pn- 
niihment,  or  the  abh  ;rrence  of  vice  :  fo  that  the  gib¬ 
bet,  if  it  does  not  produce  virtue,  is  yet  of  fuch  in- 
contcflible  utility,  that  I  believe  thofe  gentlemen  would 
be  very  unwildng  .that  it  fhouldbe  removed,  who  are, 
not  vvithldanding,  fo  zealous  to  heel  every  bread 
aeainft  the  fear  of  damnation  ;  nor  would  they  be  con¬ 
tent,  ho.vever  negligent  of  their  fouls,  that  their  pro¬ 
perty  fhould  he  no  otherwife  lecured,  than  by  the  power 
of  Moral  Beauty,  and  the  prevalence  of  ideal  en¬ 
joyments. 

[fit  be  afked,  how  moral  agents  became  the  fub- 
jeCis  of  accidental  and  adventitious  happinefs  and  nai¬ 
lery  ;  and  why  they  were  placed  in  a  date  in  which  it 
Ire  o  neatly  happens  that  virtue  only  alleviates  calamity, 
and  vice  only  moderates  delight;  the  anfvver  of  Re- 
vf.i,  ation  is  known,  and  it  mud  be  the.  tafk  of  thofe 
who  reject  it  to  give  a  better.:  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  proved  that  man  is  at  prefent  in  fuch  a  date:  I 
pretend  not  to  trace  the  “  the  unfcarchable  ways  of  the 

Almighty,”  nor  attempt  to  44  penetrate  the  dark- 
“  nefs  tiaat  furrounds  his  throne:”  but  amidd  this  en- 
iighrened  generation,  in  which  fuch  multitudes  can  ac¬ 
count  for  apparent  obliquities  and  defeats  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  the  moral  world,  lam  content  with  an  humble 
expectation  of  that  time,  in  which  “  every  thing  that 
“  is  crooked  fhall  be  made  draight,  and  every  thing 
“  that  is  imperfe6t  fhall  be  done  away.” 

C*  INFIDELITY. 
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Numb.  12.  Saturday,  December ,  16,  1752. 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 

Wguivit  au!  facer e  aut  pati.  Hor. 

He  whom  the  dread  of  want  enfnares, 

With  bafeneis  afts,  with  meanntfs  bears. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

Of  all  the  expedients  that  have  been  found  out  to 
alleviate  the  miferies  of  life*  none  is  left  to  defpair  but 
complaint ;  and  though  complaint  without  hope  of  re¬ 
lief,  may  be  thought  rather  to  encreafe,  than  mitigate 
(Snguith,  as  it  recolledls  every  circumflance  of  diilrefs, 
and  imbitters  the  memory  of  paid  bufferings  by  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  future ;  yet,  like  weeping,  it  is  an  indul¬ 
gence  of  that  which  it  is  pain  to  fupprefs,  and  foothcs 
with  the  hope  of  pity  the  wretch  who  defpairs  of  com¬ 
fort.  Of  this  number  is  he  who  now  addreffes  you  : 
yet  the  folace  of  complaint,  and  the  hope  of  pity,  are 
not  the  only  motives  that  have  induced  me  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  leries  of  events,  by  which  I  have  been  led  on 
in  an  infenfible  deviation  from  felicity,  and  at  laft  plung¬ 
ed  in  an  irremediable  calamity  :  I  wifh  that  others  may 
efcape  perdition ;  and  am,  therefore,  folicitous  to  warn 
them  of  the  path  that  leads  to  the  precipice  from  which 
J  have  fallen. 

I  am  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  who,  as  he 
was  himfelf  illiterate,  was  the  more  zealous  to  make 
his  fon  a  fcholar ;  imagining  that  there  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  fome  fecret  charm  of 
perpetual  influence,  which,  as  I  paffed  through  life, 
would  fmooth  the  way  before  me,  eftablifh  the  hap- 
ninefs  of  l'uccefs,  and  fupply  new  refources  to  dilap- 
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pointment.  But  not  being  able  to  deny  himfelf  the 
pleafure  he  found  in  having  me  about  him,  inftead  of 
lending  me  out  to  a  boarding  fchool,  he  offered  the  cu¬ 
rate  of  the  parifh  ten  pounds  a  year  and  his  board  to 
become  my  tutor. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  in  years,  and  had  lately 
buried  his  wife,  accepted  the  employment,  but  refufed 
the  ialary  t  the  work  of  education,  he  faid,  would 
agreeably  fill  his  intervals  of  leifure,  and  happily  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  duties  of  iris  function :  but  he  obferved 
that  his  curacy,  which  was  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and 
had  long  fubfifted  him,  when  he  had  a  family,  would 
make  him  wealthy  now  he  was  a  fingle  man;  and 
therefore  he  infilled  to  pay  for  his  board  :  to  this  my 
father,  with  whatever  reluftance,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fent.  At  the  age  of  fix  years,  I  began  to  read  my  Acci¬ 
dence  under  my  preceptor ;  and  at,  fifteen,  had  gone 
through  the  Latin  and  Greek  Clafficks.  But  the  Ian- 
guages  were  not  all  that  I  learned  of  this  gentleman  ; 
befides  other  fcicnce  of  lefs  importance,  he  taught  me 
the  theory  of  Christianity  by  his  precepts,  and  the 
practice  by  his  example. 

As  his  temper  was  calm  and  ffeady,  the  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  me  Was  unlimited  :  he  was 
never  capricioufly  fevere ;  fo  that  I  regarded  his  difplea- 
fure  not  as  an  effeff  of  his  infirmity,  but  of  my  own 
fault :  he  difeovered  fo  much  affeffion  in  the  pleafure 
with  which  he  commended,  and  in  the  tender  concern 
with  which  he  reproved  me,  that  I  loved  him  as  a 
father;  and  his  devotion,  though  rational  and  manly, 
was  yet  fo  habitual  and  fervent,  that  I  reverenced  him 
as  a  faint.  I  found  even  my  paflions  controuled  by  an 
awe  which  his  prefence  impreffed ;  and  by  a  conftant 
attention  to  his  doftrine  and  his  life,  I  acquired  fuch  a 
lenfe  of  my  connexion  with  the  invifible  world,  and  fuch 
a  con  v  iff  ion  of  the  confcioufnefs  of  DEITY  to  all  my 
thoughts,  that  every  inordinate  wifh  was  fecretly  fup- 
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•preiTed,  and  my  conduct  regulated  by  the  moft  fcrupu- 
Ious  circumfpection. 

My  father  thought  he  had  now  taken  fufficient  care  of 
my  elucation,  and  therefore  began  to  expert  that  I 
ihculd  affift  in  overlooking  his  fervants,  and  managing; 
his  farm,  in  which  he  intended  1  fhould  fucceed  him  : 
but  my  preceptor,  whofe  principal  view  was  not  my 
temporal  advantage,  told  him,  that,  as  a  farmer,  great 
-part  of  my  learning  would  be  totally  ufelefs;  and  that 
-the  only  way  to  make  me  ferviceable  to  mankind,  in 
proportion  to  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired,  would  be 
to  fend  me  to  the  univerfity,  that  at  a  proper  time  I 
might  take  orders.  But  my  father,  befides  that  he  was  Bill 
on  willing  to  part  wi.h  me,  had  probably  many  reafons 
.againft  my  entering  the  world  in  a  caflock  :  fuch,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  deference  which  he  paid  to  my  tutor,  that 
he  had  almoft  implicitly  fubmitted  to  his  determination, 
when  a  relation  of  my  mother,  who  was  an  attorney  of 
great  practice  in  the  Temple,  came  to  fpend  part  of  the 
long  vacation  at  ourhoufe,  in  confequence  of  invitations 
.which  had  been  often  repeated  during  an  abfence  of 
many  years. 

My  father  thought  that  an  opportunity  of  confulting 
how  to  difpofe  of  me,  with  a  man  fo  well  acquainted 
■with  life,  was  not  to  be  loft;  and  perhaps  he  fecretly 
hoped,  that  my  preceptor  would  give  up  his  opinion  as 
indefenftble,  if  a  perfon  of  the  lawyer’s  experience  fhould 
declare  againft  it.  My  coufth  was  accordingly  made 
■umpire  in  the  debate;  and  after  he  had  heard  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  Tides,  he  declared  againft  my  becoming 
a  farmer:  he  faid,  it  would  be  an  a<ft  of  injuftice  to 
bury  my  parts  and  Learning  in  the  obfcurityof  rural  life; 
fcecaufe,  if  produced  to  the  world,  they  would  probably 
be  rewarded  with  wealth,  and  diftinflion.  My 
preceptor  imagined  the  -queftion  was  now  finally  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  favour ;  and  being  obliged  to  vifit  one  of 
his  parifhoners  that  was  Tick,  he  gave  me  a  look  of  con- 
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gratulation  as  he  went  out,  and  I  perceived  his'  cheek 
glow  with  a  blulh  of  triumph,  and  his  eye  fparkle  with 
tears  of  delight. 

But  he  had  no  fooner  left  the  room,  than  my  coufin 
gave  the  converfition  another  turn  ;  lie  told  my  father, 
that  though  he  had  oppofed  his  making  nie  a  farmer,  he 
was  not  an  advocate  for  my  becoming  a  parfon ;  for 
that  to  make  a  young  fellow  a  parfon.  without  b.ing 
able  to  procure  hint  a  living,  was  to  make  him  a  beggar  : 
he  then  made  fome  witty  reflections  on  the  old  gentleman 
who  was  juft  gone  out;  u  Nobody/’  he  filid,  “  could 
“  queft  on  his  iiaving  been  put  to  a  bad  trade,  who  con- 
tc  lulered  his  circumitances  now  he  had  followed  it  forty 
“  years.”  And  after  fome  other  fprightly  fillies,  which, 
though  they  made  my  father  laugh,  made  me  tremble, 
he  clapped  him  upon  the  fhoulder,  “  If  you  have  a  mind 
“  your  boy  fhould  make  a  figure  in  life,  old  gentleman,” 
fays  he,  “  put  him  clerk  to  me;  my  lord  chancellor 
“  King  was  no  better  than  the  fonof  a  country  ftiop- 
“  keeper ;  and  my  mafter  gave  a  perfon  of  much  greater 
“  eminence  many  a  half crown  when  he  was  an  attorney’s 
“  clerk  in  the  next  chambers  to  mine.  What  fay  you  ? 

“  ftiall  l  take  him  up  with  me  or  no  ?”  My  father 
who  had  liftened  to  this  propofal  with  great  eagerneft, 
as  foon  as  my  coufm  had  done  fpeaking,  cried,  “  A 
‘^match ;  ”  and  immediately  gave  him  his  hand,  in  token 
or  his  confent.  1  hus  the  bargain  was  ftruck,  and  my 
fate  determined  before  my  tutor  came  back. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  afterwards  objected  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  my  new  mafter,  and  exprefied  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  apprehenfions  at  my  becoming  an  attorney’s  clerk, 
and  entering  into  the  fociety  of  wretches  who  had  been 
reprefented  to  him,  and  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  as  the  moft 
profligate  upon  earth  :  they  do  not,  indeed,  become 
worfe  than  others,  merely  as  clerks  ;  but  as  young  per- 
fons,  who  with  more  money  to  fpend  in  the  gratification 
of  appetite,  are  fooner  than  others  abandoned  to  their 
own  conduit :  for  though  they  are  taken  from  under  the 
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protection  of  a  parent,  yet  being  fcarcc  conficfered  as  in  2 
ifate  of  i'ervitude,  they  are  not  fufficiently  refrained  by 
the  authority  of  a  mailer. 

My  father  had  conceived  of  my  coufin  as  the  beft- 
natured  man  in  the  world  :  and  probably  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  romantic  hope,  of  living  to  fee  me  upon 
the  Bench  at  Weftminfter-Hall,  or  of  meeting  me  on 
the  circuit  lolling  in  my  own  coach,  and  attended  by  a 
CKH\d  of  the  inferior  inftruments  of  juftice.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  moved  either  by  expoftulation  or 
intreaty;  and  I  fet  out  with  my  coulin  on  horfeback,  to 
meet  the  flage  at  a  town  within  a  few  miles,  after  hav¬ 
ing  taken  leave  of  my  father,  with  a  tendernel's  that 
melted  us  both;  and  received  from  the  hoary  faint  his 
iafl  inflrudlions  and  benediction,  and  at  length  the  part¬ 
ing  embrace,  which  was  given  with  the  fleiit  ardour  cf 
unutterable  wifhes,  and  repeated  with  tears  that  could 
no  longer  be  furprelT’ed  or  concealed. 

"W  hen  we  were  feated  in  the  coach,  my  coufin  began 
to  make  himfelf  merry  with  the  regret  and  difconteilt 
that  he  perceived  in  my  countenance,  at  leaving  a  cow- 
houfe,  a  hog-flye,  2nd  two  old  grey  pates,  who  were 
contending  whether  I  fhould  be  buried  in  a  farm  or  a 
college,  f,  who  had  never  heard  either  my  father  or 
my  tutor  treated  with  irreverence,  could  not  conceal 
my  difpleafure  or  refentment:  but  he  flill  continued  to 
rally  my  country  fimplicity  with  many  allulions  which 
I  did  not  then  underftand,  but  which  greatly  delighted 
the  reft  of  the  company.  The  fourth  day  brought  us  to 
our  journey’s  end,  and  my  mafter,  asfoon  as  we  reached 
his  chambers,  fhook  me  by  the  hand  and  bid  me  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Temple. 

He  had  been  fome  years  a  widower,  and  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  being  ftill  at  a  boarding-fchool,  his 
family  confifted  only  of  a  man  and  maid-fervant  and 
myfelf:  for  though  he  had  two  hired  clerks,  yet  they 
lodged  and  boarded  themfelves.  The  horrid  lewdnefs 
and  profanenefs  of  thefe  fellows  terrified  and  di (gulfed 
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me  ;  nor  could  I  believe  that  my  mafter’s  property  and 
intereft  could  be  fafely  intruded  with  men,  who  in  every 
refpedl  appeared  to  be  fo  deftitute  of  virtue  and  religion: 
I,  therefore,  thought  it  my  duty  to  apprife  him  of  his 
danger;  and  accordingly  one  day  when  we  were  dinner, 
I  communicated  my  fufpicion,  and  the  reafon  upon 
which  it  w'as  founded.  The  formal  folemnity  with 
which  1  introduced  this  converfation,  and  the  air  of  im¬ 
portance  which  I  gave  to  mv  difcovery,  threw  him  into 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  ftruck  me  dumb  with 
confufion  and  affonifhment.  As  foon  as  he  recovered 
himfeif,  he  told  me,  that  though  his  clerks  might  ufe 
feme  expreffions  that  I  had  riot  been  accuflomed  to  hear, 
yet  he  believed  them  very  Ironed: ;  and  that  he  placed 
more  confidence  in  them,  than  he  would  in  a  formal 
prig,  of  whom  he  new  nothing  but  that  he  went  every 
morning  and  evening  to  prayers,  and  faid  grace  before 
and  after  meat ;  that  as  to  i’wearing  they  meant  no  harm; 
and  as  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  every  young  fellow 
liked  a  girl,  it  was  better  they  fhould  joke  about  it  than 
be  hypocritical  and  fly:  not  that  he  would  be  thought  to 
fufpedt  my  integrity,,  or  to  blame  me  for  pradtices, 
which  he  knew  to  be  merely  effedts  of  the  bigotry  and 
fuperftition  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  and  not  the 
diiguifes  of  cunning  or  the  fubterfuges  of  guilt. 

1  was  greatly  mortified  at  my  coufin’s  behaviour  on 
this  occafton,  and  wondered  from  what  caufe  it  could 
proceed,  and  why  he  fhould  fo  lightly  pafs  over  thofe 
vices  in  others,  from  which  he  abftained  himfeif;  for  I 
had  never  heard  him  fwear  ;  and  as  his  expreffions  were 
not  obfeene,  I  imagined  his  converfation  was  chafte; 
in  which,  however,  my  ignorance  deceived  me,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  1  had  reafon  to  change  my  opinion 
of  his  character. 
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N  UMB.  13.  Tuesday,  December  10.  1757. 

- Sic  omnia  falis 

In  pejus  rune,  etc  retro  (ublafja  r.  ferri  ■■ 

Non  oliter  q uam  qtti  adverfs  vix Jlev: :n-  Ictnbmi 
K emi pi  is  Jubigt  1 :  Si  braiisM  forte  rnmfh, 

Aique  ilium  in  prater j  s  prom  rapit  alveus  anmi ,  \-  J  R  G  • 

Thus  all  below,  whether  by  nature’s  c u rfe, 

Or  fate’s  decree,  degenerate  ftiii  to  worfe. 

So  the  boat’s  brawny  crew  the  current  item, 

And  flow  advancing,  {haggle  with  ihe  fin  am  : 

But  if  they  flack  thi  ir  hands,  or  ccafe  to  firive, 

Thcndown  thellood  with  headlong  haftethey  drive,  DkTIii  n 

t-p 

JL  HERE  carre  one  morning  to  enquire  for  him  at 
his  chambers,  a  lady  who  had  form  thing  in  her  manner 
which  caught  my  attention  and  exe  ted  my  curiofity : 
her  clothes,  were  fine,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  put  on  was  rather  flaunting  than  elegant;  her  ad-, 
drefs  was  not  eafy  nor  oolite,  but  fee  me  d  to  be  a  ft  range 
mixture  of  affected  date  and  licentious  familiarity  :  fhe 
looked  in  tire  glafs  while  fhe  was  /"peaking  to  me,  and 
without  any  confufion  adjuftea  her  tucker;  (he  feemed 
rather  pleafed  than  difconcerted  at  being  regarded  with 
earneffnefs  ;  and  being  told  that  my  coufin  was  abroad,, 
fhe  afked  fome  trifling  queftions,  and  then  making  a 
flight  curtfty,  took  up  the  fide  of  her  hoop  with  a  jerk 
that  difeovered  at  leaf!  half  her  leg,  and  hurried  down 
flairs. 

1  could  not  help  enquiring  of  the  clerks,  if  they  knew 
this  lady;  and  was  greatly  confounded  when  they  tcld  ms 
with  an  air  of  Ecrecy,  that  fhe  was  my  cou fin's  miftrefs, 
whom  he  had  kept  almoft  two  years  in  lodgings  near 
Covent-garden.  At  firft  I  fufpedled  this  information  ; 
but  it  was  foon  confirmed  by  fo  many  circumftances., 
that  1  could  no  longer  doubt  of  its  truth. 

As  my  principles  were  yet  untainted,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  my  education  was  ftill  throng,  I  regarded  my 
coufin’s  fentiments  as  impious  and  detectable;  and  his 
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example  rather  firuck  me  with  horror,  than  (educed  me 
to  imitation.  I  flattered  myfelf  with  hopes  of  effecting 
his  reformation,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  hint  the 
wickednefs  of  allowed  incontinence ;  for  which  1  was 
always  rallied  when  he  was  difpofed  to  be  merry,  and 
anfwered  with  the  contemptuous  fneer  of  felf-fufliciency 
when  he  was  fallen. 

N  ear  four  years  of  my  derkfhip  were  now  expired* 
and  I  had  never  yet  entered  the  lift  as  a  difputant  with: 
my  coufin  :  for  though  I  conceived  myfelf  to  be  much 
his  fuperior  in  mor_l  and  theological  learning,  and 
though  he  often  admitted  me  to  familiar  converfation, 
yet  1  ftill  regarded  the  fubordination  of  a  fervant  to  a 
matter,  as  one  of  the  duties  of  my  ftation,  ahd  preferved 
it  with  fuch  exadtnefs,  that  I  never  exceeded  a  queftion 
or  a  hint  when  we  were  alone,  and  was  always  filent 
when  he  had  company,  though  I  frequently  heard  fuch 
portions  advanced,  as  made  me  wonder  that  no  tremen¬ 
dous  token  of  the  divine  difpleafure  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  :  but  coming-one  night  from  the  tavern,  warm  with 
wine,  and  as  I  imagined,  flufhed  with  polemic  fuccefs, 
he  infifled  upon  my  taking  one  glafs  with  him  before  he 
went  to  bed ;  and  almoft  as  foon  as.  we  were  feated,  he 
gave  me  a  formal  challenge,  by  denying  all  Divine 
Revelation,  and  defying  me  to- prove  it. 

I  now  ccnfidered  every  diftifrdfion  as  thrown  down, 
and  Rood  forth  as  the  champion  of  religion,  with  that 
elation  of  mind  which  the  hero  always  feels  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger.  I  thought  myfelf  fecure  of  victory  ; 
and  rejoicing  that  he  had  now  compelled  me  to  do  what 
1  had  often  wifhed  he  would  permit,  I  obliged  h*im  to 
declare  that  he  would  difpute  upon  equal  terms,  and  we 
began  the'  debate.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I  was 
aflonifhed  to  find  myfelf  confounded  by  a  man,  whom 
I  faw  half  drunk,  and  whofe  learning  and  abilities  i  de- 
fp.fid  when  he  was  fober :  for  as  1  had  but  very  lately 
difeovered,  that  any  of  the  principles  of  religion,  from 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  to  the  deepeft  my  fiery,  had 
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been  fo  much  as  queftioned,  all  his  obje&ions  were 
new.  I  was  aflaulted  where  I  had  made  no  preparation 
for  defence ;  and  having  not  been  fo  much  accuftomed 
to  deputation,  as  to  confider,  that  in  the  prefent  weak- 
nefs  of  human  intellects,  it  is  much  eafier  to  objeCt  than 
anfwer,  and  that  in  every  difquifition  difficulties  are 
found  which  cannot  be  refolved,  I  was  overborne  by 
the  fudden  onfet,  and  in  the  tumult  of  my  fearch  after 
anfwers  to  his  cavils,  forgot  to  prefs  the  pofitive  argu¬ 
ments  on  which  religion  is  eftablifhed :  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  confufion,  proclaimed  his  own  triumph,  and 
becaufe  1  was  depreffed,  treated  me  as  vanquifhed. 

As  the  event  which  had  thus  mortified  my  pride,  was- 
■perpetually  revolved  in  my  mind,  the  fame  miftake  If  ill 
continued :  I  enquired  for  folutions  inftead  of  proofs, 
and  found  myfelf  more  and  more  entangled  in  the  fnares 
of  foph:Ory.  jp  fome  other  converfations  which  my 
coufin  was  now  eager  to  begin,  new  difficulties  were 
ft  or  ted,  the  labyrinth  of, doubt  grew. more  intricate,  and 
as  the  queftion  was  of  infinite  moment,  my  mind  was 
brought  into  the  molt  diftrefsful  afixiety.  I  ruminated 
inceflantly  on  the  fubjeCt  of  our  debate,  fometimes 
cniding  myfelf  for  my  doubts,  and  fometimes  applauding 
the  courage  and  freedom  of  my  inquiry. 

Vv  hile  my  mind  was  in  this  {bate,  I  heard  by  accident 
Uut  there  was  a  club  at  an  alehoufe  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  where  fuch  fubjeCts  were  freely  debated,  to  wffiich 
every  body  was  admitted  without  fcruple  or  formality  ; 
to  this  club  in  an  evil  hour  I  refolved  to  go,  that  I  might 
learn  how  knotty  points  were  to  be  difculTed,  and  truth 
diftinguifhed  from  error. 

Accordingly  on  the  next  club  night  I  mingled  with 
the  multitude  that  was  affembled  in  this  fchool  ol  folly 
and  infidelity:  I  was  at  firft  difgufted  at  the  grofs  igno¬ 
rance  of  fome,  and  (hocked  at  the  horrid  blafphemy  ef 
others;  but  curiofity  prevailed,  and  my  fenfibility  by- 
degrees  wore  off.  I  found  that  almofb  everyfpeaker  had  a 
different  opinion,  which  fome  of  them  fupported  by  argu- 
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merits,  that  to  me,  who  was  utterly  unacquainted  with 
difputation,  appeared  to  hold  oppofite  probabilities  in 
exad  equipoife;  fo  that,  inftead  of  being  confirmed  in 
any  principle,  I  was  divefired  of  all  ;  the  perplexity  of 
my  mind  was  increafed,  and  I  contracted  fuch  a  habit 
of  queftioning  whatever  offered  itfelf  to  my  imagination, 
that  I  a  1  mo  ft  doubted -of  my  own  exiftence. 

In  proportion  as  I  was  lefs  affined  in  my  principles* 
I  was  lefs  circumfped  in  my  conduct:  but  fuch  was 
ft  ill  the  force  of  education,  that  any  grofs  violence  of¬ 
fered  to  that  which  I  had  held  facred,  and  every  ad 
which  I  had  been  ufed  to  regard  as  incurring  the  forfei¬ 
ture  of  the  Divine  Favour,  ftung  me  with  remorfe. 
I  was  indeed  ftill  reftrained  from  flagitious  immorality, 
by  the  power  of  habit :  but  this  power  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  the  natural  propenfity  to  ill  gradually 
took  place  as  the  motion  that  is  communicated  to  a 
ball  which  is  ftruck  up  into  the  air,  becomes  every  mo¬ 
ment  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  length  it  recoils  by  its  own 
weight. 

Fear  and  hope,  the  great  fprings  of  human  addon 
had  now  loft  their  principal  objeds,  as  I  doubted, 
whether  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  moment  was  not 
all  that  I  could  fecure ;  my  power  to  refill  temptation 
diminiftied  with  my  dependence  upon  the  Grace  of 
GOD,  and  regard  to  the  fandion  of  his  law ;  and  I 
was  firft  feduced  by  a  proftitute,  in  my  return  from  a; 
declamation  on  the  Beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  Moral  Sense. 

I  began  now  to  give  myfelf  up  intirely  to  fenfuality, 
and  the  gratification  of  appetite  terminated  my  profpeds 
of  felicity:  that  peace  of  mind,  which  is  the  fhunfhine 
of  the  foul,  was  exchanged  for  the  gloom  of  doubt,  and 
the  ftorm  of  paflion  ;  and  my  confidence  in  G  O  D  and 
hope  of  everlafting  joy,  for  fudden  terrors  and  vain 
wifhes,  the  lothings  of  fatiety,  and  the  anguifh  of  dis¬ 
appointment. 

I  was  indeed  impatient  under  this  fluduation  of 
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opinion,  and  therefore,  I  applied  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  principal  fpeaker  at  the  club,  and  deemed  a  pro¬ 
found  philofopher,  to  affift  the  labours  of  my  own  mind 
in  the  inveftigation  of  truth>  and  relieve  me  from  dif- 
tradfion  by  removing  my  doubts :  but  this  gentleman,, 
infread  of  adminiftering  relief,  lamented  the  prejudice 
of  education,  which  he  faid  hindered  me  from  yielding 
without  referve  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  might  perhaps 
always  keep  my  mind  anxious,  though  my  judgment 
fhoulu  be  convinced.  But  as  the  moft  effectual  remedy 
for  this  deplorable  evil,  he  recommended  to  me  the 
works  of  Chubb,  Morgan,  and  many  others,  which  I 
procured,  and  read  with  great  eagernefs ;  and  though  I 
was  not  at  laft  a  found  deift,  yet  I  perceived  with  fome 
pleafure  that  my  ftock  of  polemic  knowledge  was  great¬ 
ly  increafed  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  being  an  auditor,  I  com¬ 
menced  a  fpeaker  at  the  club :  and  though  to  ftand  up 
and  babble  to  crowd  in  an  alehoufe,  till  filence  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  ftoke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  ambition, 
as  can  taint  the  human  mind,  yet  I  was  much  elevated- 
hy  my  new  diftiniSfion,  and  pleafed  with  the  deference 
that  was  paid  to  my  judgment.  I  fometimes,  indeed,, 
reriedled,  that  I  was  propagating  opinions  by  which  I 
had  myfelf  become  vicious  and  wretched  :  but  it  imme¬ 
diately  occurred,  that  though  my  conduct  was  changed,, 
it  could  not  be  proved  that  my  virtue  was  lefs ;  be- 
caufe  many  things,  which  I  avoided  as  vicious  upon  my 
old  principles,  were  innocent  upon.  my  new.  I  there¬ 
fore  went  on  in  my  career,  and  was  perpetually  racking, 
my  invention  for  new  topics  and  illuftration ;  and 
among  other  expedients,  as  well  to  advance  my  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  to  quiet  my  confcience,  and  deliver  me  from 
the  torment  of  remorfe,  I  thought  of  the  following  : 

Having  learned  that  all  error  is  innocent,  becaufe  it 
is  involuntary,  I  concluded,  that  nothing  more  wa* 
neceffary  to  quiet  the  mind  than  to  prove  that  ail  vice 
was  error:  I  therefore  formed  the  following  argument ; 
u  No  man  becomes  vicious,  but  from  a  belief  that  vice 
,  tc  will. 
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e  will  confer  happinefs :  he  may,  indeed,  have  been- 
u  told  the  contrary :  but  implicit  faith  is  not  required  of 
“  reafonable  beings  :  therefore,  as  every  man  ought  to 
“  feek  happinefs,  everv  man  may  lav/fully  make  the  ex- 
“  periment :  if  he  is  difappointed,  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
“  not  intend  that  which  has  happened;  fo  that  every  vice 
“  is  an  error  ;  and  therefore  no  vice  will  be  punifhed.  ” 

I  communicated  this  ingenious  contrivance  to  my 
friend  the  philofopher,  who,,  inftead  of  detecting  the 
difference  between  ignorance  and  perverfenefs,  or  dat¬ 
ing  the  limitations  within  which  we  are  bound  to  feek 
our  own  happinefs,  applauded  the  acutenefs  of  my  pene¬ 
tration,  and  the  force  of  my  reafoning.  I  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  dilplay  fo  novel  and  important  a  difeovery  to  the 
club,  and  the  attention  that  it  drew  upon  me  gratified 
my  ambition;  to  the  utmoft  of  my  expectation.  I  had 
indeed  fame  opponents  ;  but  they  were  fo  little  fkilled 
in  argumentation,  and  fo  ignorant  of  the  fabject,  that  it 
only  rendered  my  conqueft  more  fignal  and  important; 
for  the  chairman  fummoned  up  the  arguments  on  both 
lides,  with  fo  exact  and  fcrupulous  an  impartiality,  that 
as  I  appeared  not  to  have  been  confuted,  thefe  who 
could  not  difeover  the  weaknefs  of  my  antagonifts, 
thought  that  to  confute  me  was  impoffible  ;  my  fophiftry 
was  taken  for  demonifration,  and  the  number  of  profe- 
lytes  was  incredible.  The  affembly  confiffed  chiefly  of 
clerks  and  apprentices,  young  perfons  who  had  received 
a  religious  though  not  a  liberal  education  ;  for  tbofe 
who  were  totally  ignorant,  or  wholly  abandoned, 
troubled  not  tbemfelves  with  fuch  deputations  as  were 
carried  on  at  our  club  ;  and  thefe  unhappy  boys,  the 
the  impetuofity  of  whofe  paffions  was  reftrained  chiefly 
by  fear,  as  virtue  had  not  yet  become  a  habit,  were 
glad  to  have  the  fhackles  ftruck  off  which  they  were  told 
prieftcraft  had  put  on. 

But  however  I  might  fatisfy  others,  I  was  not  yet 
Satisfied  myfelf ;  my  torment  returned,  and  new  opiates 
became  neceffary :  they  were  not  indeed  eafily  to  be 
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found  ;  But  fueh  was  my  good  fortune,  that  an  illiterate* 
mechanic  afforded  me  a  moft  feafonable  relief,  “  by  dif- 
“  cuffing  the  important  queftion,  and  demonftrating 
44  that  the  foul  was  not,  nor  could  be  immortal.”  I 
was,  indeed,  difpofed  to  believe  without  the  feverelt 
fcrutiny,  what  I  now  began  fecretly  to  wifh ;  for  fuch 
was  the  date  of  my  mind,  that  I  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  everlafting  happinefs,  to  be  delivered  from 
the  dread  of  perpetual  mifery  ;  and  as  I  thought  of  dying 
as  a  remote  event,  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing  my  exig¬ 
ence  with  my  life,  did  not  much  interrupt  the  pleafures 
of  the  bagnio  and  the  tavern. 

They  were,  however,  interrupted  by  another  caufe ; 
for  1  contracted  a  diftemper,  which  alarmed  and  terri¬ 
fied  me,  in  proportion  as  its  pregrefs  was  fwift,  and  its 
confequences  were  dreadful.  In  this  diftrefs  1  applied  to 
a  young  lurgeon,  who  was  a  fpeaker  at  the  club,  and 
gained  a  genteel  fubfiftence  by  keeping  it  in  repair ;  he 
treated  my  complaint  as  a  trifle;  and  to  prevent  any 
ferious  reflections  in  this  interval  of  pain  and  folitude,. 
he  rallied  the  deplorable  length  of  my  countenance,  and 
exhorted  me  to  behave  like  a  man- 

My  pride,  rather  than  my  fear,  made  me  very  felici¬ 
tous  to  conceal  this  diforder  from  my  coufin ;  but  he* 
foon  dilcovered  it,  rather  with  pleafure  than  anger,  as  it 
completed  his  triumph,  and  afforded  him  a  new  fubjeCt 
of  raillery  and  merriment.  By  the  fpiritual  and  corpo¬ 
real  affiltance  of  my  fergeon,  I  was  at  length  reftored 
to  my  health,  with  the  fame  diffolute  morals,  and  a  refe- 
lution  to  purfue  my  pleafures  with  more  caution :  in- 
ftead,  therefore,  of  hiring  a  proftitute,  I  now  endea¬ 
voured  to  feduce  the  virgin,  and  corrupt  the  wife* 
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Numb.  14.  Saturday,  December  23,  1752. 

Admon el t  el  magna  teftatur  voce  per  umbras  : 

Difctie jujhtiam  mown,  et  non  temnere  Divos.  Virg, 

Ev’n  yet  his  voice  from  hell’s. dread  lhadeswe  hear - 

“  Beware,  learn  juftice,  and  the  Gods  revere.’' 

In  thefe  attempts,  my  new  principles  afforded  me 
great  afilftance  :  for  I  found  that  thofe  whom  I  could 
convert,  I  could  eafily  debauch  ;  and  that  to  convert 
many,  nothing  more  was  neceffary  than  to  advance 
my  principles,  and  alledge  fcmething  in  defence  of 
-them,  by  which  I  appeared  to  be  convinced  myfelf; 
for  not  being  able  to  difpute,  they  thought  that  the 
argument  which  had  convinced  me,  would,  if  they 
could  underhand  it,  convince  them  :  fo  that,  by  yielding 
an  implicit  affent,  they  at  once  paid  a  compliment  to 
their  own  judgments,  and  fmoothed  the  way  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  appetite. 

While  1  was  thus  gratifying  every  inordinate  defire, 
and  paffing  from  one  degree  of  guilt  to  another,  my  cou- 
fin  determined  to  take  his  daughter,  who  was  now  in  her 
19th  year,  from  fchool;  and  as  he  intended  to  make 
her  miftrefs  of  his  family,  he  quitted  his  chambers,  and 
took  a  houfe. 

This  young  lady  I  had  frequently  feen,  and  always 
admired  ;  fhe  was  therefore  no  fooner  come  home,  than 
I  endeavoured  to  recommend  myfelf  by  a  thoufand  afll- 
duities,  and  rejoiced  in  the  many  opportunities  that 
were  afforded  me  to  entertain  her  alone ;  and  perceived 
that  fhe  was  not  difpleafed  with  my  company,  nor  infen- 
hble  to  my  complaifance. 

My  coulln,  though  he  had  feen  the  effedts  of  his  docu¬ 
ments  of  infidelity  in  the  corruption  of  my  morals,  yet 
could  not  forbear  to  fneer  at  religion  in  the  prefence  of 
his  daughter ;  a  pradlice  in  which  I  now  always  con¬ 
curred, 
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curred,  as  it  facilitated  the  execution  of  a  defign  that  1 
had  formed  of  rendering  her  fubfervient  to  my  pieafares. 
i  might  indeed  have  married  her,  and  perhaps  my  coufin 
fecretly  intended  that  I  fhould  ;  but  I  knew  women  too 
well  to  think  that  marriage  would  confine  my  wifhes  to 
a  firrgle  object ;  and  I  was  utterlyxiverfe  to  a  ftate,  in 
which  the  pleafure  of  variety  muff  be  facrificed  to  do- 
meftic  quiet,  or  domeftic  quiet  to  the  pleafure  of  varie¬ 
ty;  for  I  neither  imagined  that  I  could  long  indulge 
myfelf  in  an  unlawful  familiarity  with  many  women, 
before  it  would  by  fome  accident  be  difeovered  to  my 
wife  ;  nor  that  (he  would  be  fo  very  courteous  or  philo- 
fophical,  as  to  fuffer  this  indulgence  without  expoftu- 
lrtion  and  clamour :  and  belides,  I  had  no  liking 
to  a  brood  of  children,  whofe  wants  would  foon 
become  importunate,  and  whofe  claim  to  my  induftry 
and  frugality  would  be  univerfally  acknowledged ; 
though  the  offspring  of  a  miftrefs  might  be  abandoned  to 
beggary,,  without  breach  of  the  law,  or  offence  to 
-fociety. 

The  young  lady,  on  the  contrary,  as  fhe  perceived 
that  my  addrefl'es  exceeded  common  civilities,  did  not 
queftion  but  that  my  view  was  to  obtain  her  for  a  wife  ; 
and  I  could  difeern  that  fhe  often  expected  fuch  a  decla¬ 
ration,  and  feerred  difappeinted  that  I  had  not  yet  pro- 
pofed  an  application  to  her  father'l  but  imagining,  I 
fuppefe,  that  thefe  circumflances  were  only  delayed  till 
the  fitteft  opportunity,  fire  did  not  fcruple  to  admit  all 
the  freedoms  that  were  confiffent  with  modefty ;  and 
I  drew  every  day  nearer  to  the  accompli flment  of  my 
defign,  by  infenfible  approaches,  without  alarming  her 
fear,  or  confirming  her  hopes. 

I  knew  th_2t  only  two  things  were  necefiary ;  her 
paffions  were  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  motives  from 
which  they  were  to  be  furpreffed,  removed. 

I  was  therefore  perpetually  infinuating,  that  nothing 
which  was  natural  could  be  ill  ;  I  complained  of  the 
impoiitxons  and  reftraints  of  prieftcraft  and  fuperftition ; 
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and  as  if  thefe  hints  were  cafual  and  accidental,  I  would 
immediately  afterwards  ling  a  tender  fong,  repeat  loine 
deducing  verfes,  or  read  a  novel. 

But  henceforward,  let  never  infulted  beauty  admit, 
a  leeond  time,  into  her  prefence  the  wretch  who  lias 
once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  lubftitute  other 
aids  to  human  frail  y,  for  that  “  love  of  GOD  which 
is  better  than  life,”  and  tliat  “  fear  which  is  the  be- 
4i  ginning  of  wi.dom  for  whoever  makes  fuch  an 
attempt,  intends  to  betray  t  the  contrary  condufit  be— 
fig,  without  queftion,  the  intereft  of  every  one  whole 
intentions  are  good,  becaufe  even  thofe  who  profanely 
deny  religion  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  do  vet  acknow¬ 
ledge  tint  it  is  a  po'itical  inftitution  well  calculated  to 
ftrengthen  the  band  of  fociety,  and  to  keep  out  the  ra- 
vager,  by  intrenching  innocence,  and  arming  virtue. 
To  oppofe  thefe  corrupters  by  argument  rather  than 
contempt,  is  to  parly  with  a  murderer,  who  may  be 
excluded  by  {hutting  a  door. 

My  coufin’s  daughter  ufed  frequently  to  difpute  with- 
me,  and  thefe  difputes  always  favoured  the  execution 
ot  my  projefl :  though,  left  I  fhould  alarm  her  too 
much,  I  often  affedled  to  appear  half  in  jeft  ;  and 
when  I  ventured  to  take  any  liberty,  by  which  the 
bounds  of  modefty  were  fomewhat  invaded,  I  fuddenly 
d  lifted  with  an  air  of  eafy  negligence  ;  and  as  the 
attempt  was  not  purfued,  and  nothing  farther  feemed 
to  be  intended  than  was  done,  it  was  regarded  but  as 
wpggery,  and  pu mined  only  with  a  flap  or  a  frown. 
Thus  fhe  became  famitier  with  infidelity  and  indecency 
by  degree?. 

I  once  lubtily  engaged  her  in  a  debate,  whether  the 
gratification  of  natural  appetites  was  in  it  elf  inno¬ 
cent:  and  whether,  if  fo,  the  want  of  external  cere¬ 
mony  could  in  any  cale  render  it  criminal.  I.  infifted, 
that  vmtue  and  vice  were  not  influenced  by  external 
ceremonies,  nor  founded  upon  human  laws,  v  Inch 
were  arbitrary,  temporary,  and  local ;  and  that  as  a 
young  lady’s  {hutting  herlelf  up  in  a  nunnery  was  ftill 
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evil,  though  enjoined  by  fucb  laws,  fo  rue  tranfmirt.ng 
her  beauty  to  poiterity  was  Hill  good,  though  under 
certain  circumftances  it  had  by  iuch  laws  been  fo:  bid¬ 
den.  This  ihe  affe£led  utterly  to  deny,  and  I  pro- 
pofed  that  the  queition  firould  be  referred  to  her  papa, 
without  informing  him  of  our  debate,  and  drat  it 
ihould  be  determined  by  his  opinion ;  a  propofal  to 
which  the  readily  agreed.  I  immediately  adverted  to 
other  fubie&s,  as  if  I  had  no  intereft  in  the  iflue  of 
our  debate  ;  but  I  could  perceive  that  it  funk  deep  in¬ 
to  her  mind,  and  that  Ihe  continued  more  though  Li  ub 
than  ulual. 

I  did  not  however  fail  to  introduce  a  fuitable  topic 
cf  diicourfe  the  next  time  my  couiin  was  prefent,  and, 
having  ftaced  the  queftion  in  general  terms,  he  gave 
it  in  my  favour,  without  fufpecting  that  he  was  judge 
in  his  own  caufe :  and  the  next  time  1  was  alone  with 
his  daughter,  without  mentioning  his  decifion,  I  re¬ 
newed  my  familiarity,  I  found  her  reft  fiance  lefs  re- 
folute,  pur'ued  mv  advantage,  and  completed  her 
ruin. 

Within  a  few  months  fire  perceived  that  fire  wa'f 
with  child  ;  a  circumftance  that  ihe  communicated 
to  me  with  exprefiions  cf  the  mold  piercing  diftrcfs  : 
but  inftead  of  consenting  to  marry  her,  to  which  ihe 
had  often  urged  me  with  all  the  little  arts  of  perfuaiion 
that  fire  could  practife,  I  made  light  of  the  aftair,  chid 
her  for  being  io  much  alarmed  at  fo  trivial  an  accident, 
and  propofed  a  medicine  which,  I  told  her,  would  et- 
feifualiy  prevent  the  difeovery  of  our  intercourfe,  by 
deftroying  the  etfeeb  of  it  before  it  could  appear. 
At  tlris  propofition  fire  fainted,  and  when  fire  re¬ 
covered,  oppofed  it  with  terror  and  regret,  with  tears, 
trembling,  an!  intreaty'..  but  I  continued  inflexible, 
and  at  length  either  removed  or  over-ruled  her 
fcruplss,  by  the  fame  arguments  that  had  fir  ft  ieduced 
her  to  guilt.. 

The  long  vacation  was  now  commenced,  and  nry 
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clerkffvtp  was  juft  expired  :  I  therefore  propofed  to  my 
coufin  that  we  ftiould  all  make  a  viftt  to  my  father, 
hoping  that  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  would  favour 
my  purpofe,  by  increafing  the  eft’edt  of  the  medicine, 
and  accounting  for  an  indifpofition  which  it  might  be 
fuppofed  to  caufe. 

The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  mycoufm’s  con¬ 
currence  being  obtained,  it  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  I  applied  to  my  old  friend  the  club  fur- 
geo.o,  to  whom  l  made  no  iecrct  of  fuch  affairs,  and 
he  immediately  furniilicd  me  with  medicaments,  which 
he  affined  me  would  anfwer  my  purpofe  ,  but  either 
Ly  a  miftake  in  the  preparation,  or  in  the  quantity, 
they  produced  a  diforder,  which,  foon  after  the  dear, 
injured,  unhappy  girl  arrived  at  her  journey’s  end, 
terminated  in  her  death. 

My  confuGon  and  remorfe  at  this  event  are  not  to 
he  expreffed,  but  confufton  and  remorfe  we, e  ludden- 
ly  turned  into  aftonifhment  and  terror,  for  ihe  was 
Icarce  dead  before  I  was  taken  into  cuftody,  upon  fu  1  - 
picion  of  murder.  Her  father  had  depofed,  that  juft 
before  fhe  died,  Ihe  defired  to  fpe  ikto  him  in  private , 
and  that  then,  taking  his  hand,  and  entreating  his'for- 
givenefs,  flue  told  him  that  ftie  was  with  child  by  me, 
and  that  I  had  poifoned  her,  under  pretence  of  preferr¬ 
ing  her  reputation. 

Whether  Ihe  made  this  declaration,  or  only  confeff- 
ed  the  truth,  and  her  father,  to  revenge  the -injury,  had 
forged  the  reft,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  the  coro¬ 
ner  having  been  fummoned,  and  the  body  viewed, 
and  found  to  have  been  pregnant,  with  many  marks 
of  a  violent  and  uncommon  diforder,  a  verdidt  of  wil¬ 
ful  murder  was  brought  in  againft  me,  and  I  was 
committed  to  the  county  gaoh 

As  the  judges  were  then  upon  the  circuit,  I  was, 
within  lei’s  than  a  fortnight,  convicted  and  condemned 
by  the  zeal  of  the  jury,  whole  paffions  had  been  fo 
greatly  inflamed  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime  with 
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which  I  h  ’.d  been  charged,  that  they  were  rather  wil- 
linw  that  I  fhoukl  iufikr  being  innccent,  than  that  I 
fhould  etcape  being  guilty  :  but  it  appearing  to  the 
judge  in  the  courfe  oi'  the  trial  that  murder  was  not 
intended,  he  reprieved  me  before  lie  left  the  town. 

I  might  now  have  redeemed  the  time,  anu,  awaken¬ 
ed  to  a  fenfe  of  my  folly  and  rnv  guilt,  might  have 
made  fome  reparation  to  mankind  tortile  injury  which, 
1  had  done  to  focietv  and  endeavoured  to  rekind. e 

#  j 

fome  fpavk  o:  hope  in  rnv  own  breaft,  bv  repentance 
and  devotion.  But,  alas  !  in  the  iirft  transports  of  my 
mind,  upon  fo  hidden  and  unexpected  a  calamity,  me 
fear  of  death  yielded  to  the  fear  ot  infamv,  and  L  (wal¬ 
lowed  poifon  :  the  excels  of  my  defperation  hindered 
its  immediate  effedd ;  for,  as  I  took  too  much,  great 
part  of  it  was  thrown  up,  and  only  facia  a  quantity  re¬ 
mained  behind,  as  was  iu Sclent  to  infure  my  deilruc- 
tion,  and  yet  leave  me  time  to  contemplate  the  h  rrors 
of  the  gulf  into  which  Lam  finking. 

In  this  deplorable  iituation  1  have  been  vifited  by 
the  furgecn  who  was  the  immediate  inftrument  of  my 
misfortune,  and  the  philofopher  who  directed  my  An¬ 
dies  :  but  thefe  are  friends  who  only  roufe  me  to  keen¬ 
er  fenfibility,  and  infliCd  upon  me  more  exquiiite  tor¬ 
ment.  The  /  reproach  me  with  folly,  and  upbraid  me 
with  cowardice  :  they  tell  me  too  that  the  fear  of  death 
has  made  me  regret  the  errors  of  fuperftition ;  but 
what  would  I  now  give  for  thofe  erroneous  hopes,  and 
th  it  credulous  fimplicity,  which,  though  I  have  been 
taught  to  defpife  them,  would  fuAain  me  in  die  tre¬ 
mendous  hour  that  approaches,  and  avert  from  my 
laA  agony  the  horrors  of  defpair  ! 

I  have  indeed  a  vifitor  of  another  kind,  the  good  old 
man  who  Arid  taught  me  to  frame  a  prayer,  and  Arid 
animated  me  with  tne  hope  of  heaven  ;  but  Ire  can  on¬ 
ly  lament  wi.h  me  that  this  hope  will  not  return,  and 
that  1  can  pray  with  confidence  no  more  :  he  cannot 
by  a  hidden  miracle  re-eAablifh  the  principles  which  I 
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liave  fubverted.  My  mind  is  all  doubt,  and  terror,  and 
•confufion  ;  1  know  nothing  but  that  I  have  rendered  in- 
effc£tual  the  clemency  of  my  Judge,  that  the  approach 
of  death  is  fwift  and  inevitable,  and  that  either  the 
fhades  of  evcrlafting  night,  or  the  gleams  of  unquench¬ 
able  fire,  arc  at  hand.  My  foul  in  vain  Shrinks  back¬ 
ward :  I  grow  giddy  with  the  thought:  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  is  diftraftion !  Farewell. 

OPSINOUS. 

DEVIATION  to  vice. 

Numb.  20.  Saturday,  January  13,  1753. 

- Syuid  violentius  mere  iyranni.  Jew. 

Rough  truth  foon  irritates  a  ryrcjn’s  ear. 

J3  Y  which  of  the  Indian  fages  of  antiquity  the  fblow- 
ing  ftory  was  written,  or  whether  the  people  of  the 
Eaft  have  any  remote  tradition  upon  which  it  is  Funded, 
is  not  known:  but  it  was  probably  related  in  the  fir  ft 
perfon,  to  give  it  an  air  of  greater  dignity,  and  render 
its  influence  more  powerful :  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  ap¬ 
pear  altogether  incredible,  to  people  among  whom  the 
Metempsychosis  is  an  article  cf  faith,  and  the  vifible 
agency  of  Superior  Beings  admitted  without  fcruple. 

Amurath,  Sultan  of  the  Eaft,  the  judge  of  nations, 
the  difciple  of  adverfity,  records  the  wonders  of  his  life  : 
let  thole  who  prefumptuoufiy  queftion  the  ways  .of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  blulh  in  iilence  and  be  wife;  let  the  proud 
be  humble  and. obtain  honour ;  and  let  the  fenfual  reform 
and  be  happy. 

The  angel  of  death  clofed  the  eyes  of  the  .Sultan 
Abradin  my  father,  and  his  empire  defeended  to  me 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age.  At  firft  my  mind 
was  awed  to  humility,  and  foftened  with  grief ;  I  was 
infenfible  to  the  fplendor  of  dominion,  I  heard  the  ad- 
«drcfi?s  of  flattery  with  difguft,  and  received  the  Jiomage 
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of  dependent  greatnefs  with  indifference.  I  had  always 
regarded  my  father  not  only  with  love  but  reverence  ; 
and  I  was  now  perpetually  recolledfing  inftances  of  his 
tendernefs,  and  reviewing  the  folemn  fcene,  in  which 
he  recommended  me  to  heaven  in  imperfecf  language, 
and  grafped  my  hand  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

One  evening,  after  having  concealed  myfelf  all  day 
in  his  chambet,  I  vifited  his  grave :  I  proftrated  myfelf 
on  his  tomb:  forrow  overflowed  my  eyes,  and  devotion 
kindled  in  my  bofom.  I  felt  myfelf  fuddenly  fmitten  on 
the  fhoulder  as  with  a  rod  ;  and  looking  up,  I  perceived 
a  man  whofe  eyes  were  piercing  as  light,  and  his  beard 
whiter  than  fnow.  “  I  am,”  faid  he,  “  the  Genius 
“  Syndarac,  the  friend  of  thy  father  Abradin,  who 
cc  was  the  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  the  defire  of  his  peo- 
“  pie;  whofe  ffnile  diffufed  gladnefs  like  the  luftre  of  the 
“  morning,  and  whofe  frown  was  dreadful  as  the  gather- 
u  ing  of  a  tempeft :  refign  thyfelf  to  my  influence,  and 
u  thou  fhalt  be  like  him.”  1  bowed  myfelf  to  the  earth 
in  token  of  gratitude  and  obedience,  and  he  put  a  ring 
on  the  middle  finger  of  my  left  hand,  in  which  1  per¬ 
ceived  a  ruby  of  a  deep  colour  and  uncommon  brightnefs. 
w  This  ring,”  faid  he,  “  fhall  mark  out  to  thee  the 

boundaries  of  good  and  evil;  that, .without  weighing 
<c  remote  confequences,  thou  mayeft  know  the  nature 
u  and  tendency  of  every'  action.  Be  attentive,  therefore, 
“  to  the  blent  admonition  ;  and  when  the  circle  of  gold 
“  fhall  by  a  fudden  contradfion  prefs  thy  finger,  and  the 
“  ruby  fhall  grow  pale,  defift  immediately  from  what  thou 
“  fhalt  be  doinsr,  and  mark  down  that  adfion  in  thy  me- 
“  mory  as  a  tranfgreflion  of  the  rule  of  right:  keep  my 
“  gift  as  a  pledge  of  happinefs  and  honour,  and  take  it 
41  not  off  for  a  moment.”  I  received  the  ring  with  a 
fenfe  of  obligation  which  I  ftrove  to  exprefs,  and  an 
aftonifhment  that  compelled  me  to  be  blent.  The 
Genius  perceived  my  confufion,  and  turning  from  me 
with  a  fmile  of  complacency,  immediately  difappeared. 

During  the  firft  moon,  I  was  fo  cautious  and  circum- 
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fpedl,  that  the  pleafure  of  refledting  that  my  ring  had 
not  once  indicated  a  fault,  was  leflened  by  a  doubt  of 
its  virtue.  I  applied  myfelf  to  public  bufinefs  :  my 
melancholy  decreafed  as  my  mind  was  diverted  to  other 
objects  ;  and  left  the  youth  of  my  court  fttould  thinlc 
that  recreation  was  too  long  fufpended,  I  appointed  to 
hunt  the  lion.  But  though  I  went  out  to  the  fport 
rather  to  gratify  others  than  myfelf,  yet  my  ufual  ardour 
returned  in  the  field;  1  grew  warm  in  the  purfuit,  I 
continued  the  chace,  which  was  unfuccefsful,  too  long, 
and  returned  fatigued  and  difappointed. 

As  I  entered  the  Seraglio,  I  was  met  by  a  little  dog 
that  had  been  my  father’s,  who  expreffed  his  joy  at  my 
return  by  jumping  round  me,  and  endeavouring  to  reach 
my  hand  :  but  as  I  was  not  difpofed  to  receive  his  ca- 
reffes,  I  ftruck  him  in  the  fretfulnefs  of  my  difpleafure  fo 
fevere  a  blow  with  my  foot,  that  it  left  him  fcarce  power 
to  crawl  away  and  hide  hlmfelf  under  a  fofa  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  apartment.  At  this  moment,  I  felt  the  ring 
prefs  my  finger,  and  looking  upon  the  ruby,  1  perceived 
the  glow  of  its  colour  abated. 

I  was  at  firft  ftruck  with  furprize  and  regret :  but 
furprize  and  regret  quickly  gave  way  to  difJain.  “  Shall 
“not  the  Sultan  Amurath,”  (aid  I,  “to  whom  a 
“  thoufand  kings  pay  tribute,  and  in  whofe  hand  is  the 
“  life  of  nations,  fhallnot  Amurath  ftrike  a  dog  that 
“  offends  him,  without  being  reproached  for  having 
“  tranfgreffed  the  rule  of  right  ?”  My  ring  again  preffed 
my  finger,  and  the  ruby  became  more  pale  :  immediately 
the  palace  fhook  with  a  burft  of  thunder,  and  the  Genius 
Syndarac  again  flood  before  me. 

“  Amurath,”  faid  he,  “  thou  haft  offended  againft 
“  thy  brother  of  the  duft  ;  a  being  who,  like  thee,  has 
“  has  received  from  the  ALMIGHTY  a  capacity  of 
“  pleafure  and  pain ;  pleafure  which  caprice  is  not 
“  allowed  to  fufpend,  and  pain  which  juftice  only  has  a 
“  right  to  inflidi.  If  thou  art  juftified  by  power,  in 
a  afflidting  inferior  beings,  I  ftiould  be  juftified  in  af- 
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“  fl  idling  thee:  but  my  power  yet  fpures  thee,  becaufe 
“  it  is  diredted  by  the  laws  of  fovereign  goodnefs,  and 
u  becaufe  thou  mayeft  yet  be  reclaimed  by  admonition. 
“  But  yield  not  to  the  impulfe  of  quick.  rcfentment,  nor 
“  indulpe  in  cruelty  the  forwardnefs  of  difeuft,  left  bv 
“  the  laws  of  goodnefs  I  be  compelled  to  aiftidf  thee ; 
“  for  he  that  lcorns  reproof,  mud  be  reformed  bypunifh- 
<c  ment,  or  loft  for  ever.” 

At  the  prefence  of  Syndarac,  I  was  troubled,  and 
his  words  covered  me  with  coniuftonr  1  fell  proftrate 
at  his  feet,  and  heard  him  pronounce  with  a  milder  ac¬ 
cent,  “  Expect  no.  henceforth  that  I  fhould  anfwer  the 
11  demands  of  arrogance,  or  gratify  the  fecurity  of  fpecu- 
“  lation  :  confide  in  my  friendfhip,  and  truft  implicitly 
“  to  thy  ring.” 

As  the  chace  had  produced  fo  much  infelicity,  I  did 
not  repeat  it ;  but  invited  m)  nobles  to  a  banquet,  and 
•entertained  them  with  dancing  and  mufic.  I  had  given 
Jeave  that  all  ceremony  fhould  be  fufpended,  and  that 
the  company  fhould  treat  me  not  as  a  fovereign  but  an 
equal,  becaufe  the  comerfation  would  otherwile  be  en¬ 
cumbered  or  reftrained  ;  and  J  encouraged  others  to 
pleafantry,  by  indulging  the  luxuriancy  of  rny  own 
imagination.  But  though  I  aftedted  to  throw  of  the 
trappings  of  royalty,  I  had  not  fufficient  magnanimity 
to  defpife  them.  1  enjoyed  the  voluntary  deference 
.which  was  paid  me,  and  was  fecretly  offended  at  Ali- 
beg,  my  Vifier,  who  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
affemblv  to  enjoy  the  liberty  that  had  been  given  them, 
and  was  himlelt  an  example  of  the  conduit  that  he 
recommended.  I  Tingled  out  as  the  fubject  of  my  rail¬ 
lery,  the  man  who  alone  deferved  my  approbation  :  he 
believed  my  condefcenfion  to  be  fincere,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  lecuring  my  favour,  by  that  behaviour 
which  had  incurred  my  difpleafure ;  he  was.  therefore, 
grieved  and  confounded  to  perceive  that  1  laboured  to 
render  him  ridiculous  and  contemptible:  I  enjoyed  his 
pain,  and  was  elated  at  my  fuccefs ;  but  iny  attention 
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was  fuddenly  called  to  my  ring,  and  I  perceived  the 
ruby  change  colour.  I  defided  for  a  moment;  but 
fome  of  my  courtiers  having  difcovered  and  feconded  my 
intention,  I  felt  my  vanity  and  my  refentment  gratified  : 
1  endeavoured  to  wafh  away  the  remembrance  of  my 
ring  with  wine :  my  fatire  became  more  bitter,  and. 
Alibeg  difcovered  yet  greater  diftrefs.  My  ring  again 
reproached  me;  but  I  dill  perfevered:  the  Vifier  was 
at  length  roufed  to  his  defence  ;  probably  he  had  dif¬ 
covered  and  defpifed  my  weaknefs  ;  his  replies  were  fo 
poignant,  that  1  became  outrageous,  and  defcended  from 
raillery  to  invective-:  at  length,  difguiling  the  anguifh 
of  his  mind  with  afnile,  u  Amurath,”  “faid  he,  if  ihe 
“  Sultan  ihould  know,  that  after  having  invited  your 
“  friends  to  feftivity  and  merriment,  you  had  affumed 
“  his  authority,  and  infulted  thofe  who  were  not  aware 
u  that  you  difdained  to  be  treated  with  the  familiarity  of 
u  friend  (hip,  you  would  certainly  fall  under  his  difplea- 
“  lure,”  The  feverity  of  this  farcafm,  which  was  ex¬ 
torted  by  long  provocation  from  a  man  warmed  with, 
wine,  flung  me  with  intolerable  rage;  I  flarted  up, 
and  fpurning  him  from  the  table  was  about  to  draw  my 
poignard  :  when  my  attention  was  oiled  to  my  ring,  and 
1  perceived,  with  fome  degree  of  regret,  that  the  ruby 
h  .td  faded  aimed  to  a  perfect  white. 

But  indead  of  refolving  to  be  more  watchful  aeainft 
whatever  might  bring  me  under  this  filent  reproof,  I 
comforted  myfelf,  that  the  Genius  would  no  more 
alarm  me  with  his  prefence.  The  irregularities  of  my 
conduct  increafed  almod  imperceptibly,  and  the  intima¬ 
tions  of  my  ring  become  proportionably  more  frequent 
though  lcfs  forcible,  till  at  lad  they  were  fo  familiar, 
that  1  fcarce  remarked  when  they  were  given  and  when 
they  were  fefpended. 

It  was  foon  difcovered  that  I  was  pleafed  with  fer¬ 
vidly;  fervility,  therefore,  was  pradlifed,  and  I  rewarded 
it  fometimes  wdh  a  penfion  and  fometiines  with  a  place. 
Thus  the  goverment  of  my  kingdoms  was  left  to  petty 
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tyrants,  who  opprefled  the  people  to  enrich  themfelves. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  f.lled  my  Seraglio  with  women, 
among  whom  I  abandoned  my  ft  If  to  fenfuality,  without 
enjoying  the  pure  delight  of  that  love  which  arifes  from 
cfleem.  But!  had  not  yet  ftained  my  hands  with  blood, 
nor  dared  to  ridicule  the  laws  wh  ch  I  neglecled  to  fulfil. 

J\ly  relentment  againfl  Alibeg,  however  unjufl, 
was  inflexible,  and  terminated  in  the  mod  perfect 
hatred;  I  degraded  him  from  his  office:  but  I  ftdl  icept 
him  at  court,  that  I  might  embitter  his  life  by  perpetual 
indignities,  and  pradtife  againfl:  him  new  fchemes  of 
malevolence. 

-Selim a,  the  daughter  of  this  prince,  had  been  in¬ 
tended  by  my  father  for  my  wife  ;  and  the  marriage  had 
been  delayed  only  by  his  death :  but  the  pleafure  and 
the  dignity  that  Alibeg  would  derive  from  this  alli¬ 
ance,  had  now  changed  my  purpofe.  Yet  fuch  was  the 
beauty  of  Selima,  that  1  gazed  with  defire;  and  fuch 
was  her  wit,  that  I  liftened  with  delight.  I  therefore 
refolved,  that  I  would  if  poflible,  feduce  her  to  voluntary 
proftitution  ;  and  that  when  her  beauty  fliould  yield  to 
the  charm  of  variety,  I  would  difmifs  her  with  marks  of 
Bifgrace.  But  in  this  attempt  I  could  not  fucceed  ;  my 
folicitations  were  rejected,  fometimes  with  tears  and 
fometimes  with  reproach.  I  became  every  day  more 
wretched,  by  feeking  to  bring  calamity  upon  others  ; 
I  confidered  my  difappointment  as  the  triumph  of  a  Have, 
whom  I  wifhed  but  did  not  dare  to  deftroy  ;  and  1  re¬ 
garded  his  daughter  as  the  inftrument  of  my  difhonour. 
Thus  the  tendernefs,  which  before  had  often  fhaken  my 
purpofe,  was  weakened  ;  my  defire  of  beauty  became 
as  felfifh  and  as  fordid  an  appetite  as  my  defire  of  food, 
and  as  I  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  complete  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  my  luft  and  my  revenge,  I  determined  to  enjoy 
Selima  by  force,  as  the  only  expedient  to  alleviate  my 
torment. 

She  refided  by  my  command  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Seraglio,  and  I  entered  her  chamber  at  midnight  by  a 
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pr'vate  door  of  which  I  had  a  key;  but  with  inexpreffi- 
hle  vexation  I  found  it  emptyl  To  be  thus  difappointed 
in  my  laft  attempt,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  I  thought 
1  had  infured  fuccefr,  diffracted  me  with  rage  ;  and  in- 
Head  of  returning  to  my  chamber,  and  concealing  my 
defign,  I  called  for  her  women.  They  run  in  pale  and 
trembling:  1  demanded  the  lady;  they  gazed  on  me 
aftoniihed  and  terrified,  and  then  looking  upon  each 
other,  flood  filent :  1  repeated  my  demand  with  fury  and 
execration,  and  to  enforce  it  called  aloud  for  the  minilters 
of  death  :  they  then  fell  proftrate  at  my  feet,  and  declared 
with  one  voice  that  they  knew  not  where  fhe  was  ;  that 
they  had  left  her,  when  they  were  difmifFed  for  the  night, 
fitting  on  a  fofa  penlive  and  alone ;  and  that  no  perfoa 
had  lmce,  to  their  knowledge,  paiTed  in  or  out  of  her 
apartment. 

Numb.  21.  Tuesday,  'January  16,  1753. 

Si  genus  ):i(mctnum  et  mart  alia  te-mnitis  anna  ; 

At  ferule  Dens  mem  ores  fundi  atque  nr  fundi.  VixG, 

Of  mortal  Juftice  if  thnuicorn  the  rod — 

Believe  and  tremble,  thou  art  judg’d  of  GOD. 

In  this  account,  however  incredible,  they  perfifled 
without  variation ,  and  having  filled  the  palace  with 
alarm  and  confufion,  1  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
gaining  any  intelligence  by  what  means  I  had  been 
baffled,  or  on  whom  to  turn  my  refentment.  I  reviewed 
the  tranfuctions  of  the  night  with  anguifh  and  regret,  and 
bewildered  mvlelf  among  the  innumerable  poffibilities 
that  might  have  produced  my  diiappointment.  1  remem¬ 
bered- that  the  windows  of  Sei.ima’s  apartment  were 
open,  and  I  imagined  that  the  might  that  w.ay  have 
eicaped  into'  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio.  But  why 
fhould  fhe  el'cape  who  had  never  been  confined  ?  If  fhe 
had  dciigned  to  depart,  lhe  might  have  departed  by  day. 
Had  lhe  an  afflgnation  ?  and  did  fhe  intend  to  return 
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without  being  known  to  have  been  abfent  r  This  fuppo- 
fition  increafed  my  torment;  becaufe,  if  it  was  t'rue, 
Selima  had  granted  to  my  flave,  that  which  fhe  had 
refufed  to  me.  But  as  all  thefe  conjectures  wrere  uncer¬ 
tain,  I  determined  to  make  her  abfence  a  pretence  to  de- 
Itrov  her  father. 

In  the  morning,  I  gave  orders  that  he  fnouldbe  feized 
and  brought  before  me  ;  but  while  I  wras  yet  fpeaking, 
he  entered,  and  proftrating  himfelf,  thus  anticipated  my 
accufation :  “May  the  Sultan  Amurath,  in  whofe 
“  w'rath  the  Angel  of  Death  goes  forth,  rejoice  for  ever 
44  in  the  fmile  of  Heavek  !  let  the  wretched  Alieeg 
tc  perifti;  but  let  my  lord  remember  Selima  with  mer- 
<£  cy ;  let  him  difmifs  the  Have  in  whom  he  ceafes  to 
“  delight.”  I  heard  no  more,  but  cried  out,  “  Dareft 
“  thou  to  meek  me  with  a  requeft,  to  difmifs  the 
“  daughter  whom  thou  haft  ftolen  !  thou  whofe  life,  that 
u  has  been  fo  often  forfeited,  I  have  yet  fpared  !  Reflore 
“  her  within  one  hour,  or  affronted  mercy  fhall  give 
“  thee  up.”  “  O  !”  faid  he,  “  let  not  the  mighty  fovereign 
“  of  the  Taft  fport  with  the  mifery  of  the  weak :  if  thou 
“  haft  doomed  us  to  death,  let  us  die  together.” 

Though  I  was  now  convinced  that  Alibeg  believed 
I  had  confined  Selima,  and  decreed  her  death,  yet  I 
refolved  to  perfift  in  requiring  her  at  his  hands:  and 
therefore  difmifted  him  with  a  repetition  of  my  command 
to  reduce  her  within  an  hour  upon  pain  of  death. 

My  ring,  which,  during  this  feries  cf  events,  had 
given  perpetual  intimations  of  guilt,  which  were  always 
difregarded,  now  prefled  my  finger  fo  forcibly,  that  it 
gave  me  great  pain,  and  compelled  my  not'ce.  I  im¬ 
mediately  retired,  and  gave  way  to  the  difeontent  that 
fwelled  my  bofom.  “  How  wretched  a  flave  is  Amu- 
“  ratk  to  an  invifible  tyrant!  a  bein  ,  whofe  rnale- 
“  volence  or  envy  has  reftrained  me  in  the  exercif;  of 
“  my  authority  as  a  prince,  and  whofe  cunning  has 

contrived  perpetually  to  infult  me  by  intimating  that 
M  every  action  cf  my  life  is  a  crime  !  How  long  lHa.ll  1 
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*l  groan  under  this  intolerable  cppreffion  1  This  c  turfed 
“  ring  is  the  badge  and  the  inftrument  of  my  fubjection 
u  and  difhonour  :  he  who  gave  it,  is  now,  perhaps,  in 
w  fame  remote  region  of  tire  air  ;  perhaps,  he  rolls  fome 
tc  planet  in  its  orbit,  agitates  the  fouthern  ocean  with  a 
“  temped:,  or  fhak.es  fome  difhnt  region  with  an  earth - 
“  quake  ;  but,  wherever  he  is,  he  has  furely  a  more  im- 
u  portant  employ  than  to  watch  my  condudf.  Perhaps 
£c  he  has  contrived  this  Tahf.nan,  only  to  redrain  me 
<fc  from  the  enjoyment  of  fome  good,  which  he  withes 
“  to  withhold.  I  fee  1  that  my  deures  are  controuled 
u  and  to  gratify  thefe  defires  is  to  be  happy. ”  As  I 
pronounced  thefe  words,  I  drew  off  the  ring,  and  threw 
it  to  the  ground  with  uifliain  and  indignation  :  imme¬ 
diately  the  air  grew  dark  ;  a  cloud  burft  in  thunder  over 
my  head,  and  the  eye  of  Syndarac  was  upon  me.  I 
flood  before  him  motionlefs  and  blent;  horror  thrilled 
in  my  veins,  and  my  hair  flood  upright,  i  had  neither 
power  to  deprecate  his  anger,  nor  to  confefs  my  faults. 
In  his  countenance  there  was  a  calm  feverity  ;  and  I 
heard  him  pronounce  thefe  words  :  u  Tl  hou  haft  now, 
u  as  far  as  it  is  int’nine  own  power,-  thrown  oft  humanity 
w  and  degraded  thy  being ;  thy  form,  therefore,  fliall 
u  no  longer  conceal  thy  nature,  nor  thy  example  render 
(i  thy  vices  contagious.”  He  then  touched  me  with 
his  rod:  and  while  the  found  of  his  voice  yet  vibrated 
in  my  ears,  I  found  myfelf  in  the  midft  of  a  defert,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  but  of  a  monfter,  with  the  fore¬ 
parts  of  my  body  like  a  wolf,  and  the  hinder  parts  like 
a  goat.  I  was  ftiil  confcious  to  every  event  of  my  life, 
and  my  intellectual  powers  were  continued,  though  my 
paffions  were  irritated  to  frenzy.  I  now  rolled  in  the 
fluid  in  an  agony  not  to  be  deferibed  ;  and  now  haftily 
traverfed  the  defert,  impelled  only  by  the  vain  defire  of 
flying  from  myfelf.  I  now  bellowed  with  rage,  and  now 
howled  in  defpair. ;  this  moment  1  breathed  execration 
againft  the  Genius,  and  the  next  reproached  myfelf  for 
having  forfeited  his  friendfhip. 
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By  this  violent  agitation  of  mind  and  bod}',  the  powers 
of  both  were  foon  exhauded  :  I  crawled  into  a  den 
which  I  perceived  near  me,  and  immediately  funk  down 
in  a  date  of  infenfibility.  1  dept,  but  deep  indcad  of 
prolonging,  put  an  end  to  this  interval  of  quiet.  The 
Ge  nius  lfill  {terrified  me  with  his  prefence  ;  I  heard 
his  fentence  repeated,  and  felt  again  all  the  horrors  of 
my  transformation.  When  I  awaked,  1  was  not  re- 
frefhed  :  calamity,  though  it  is  compelled  to  admit  dum¬ 
ber,  can  yet  exclude  reft.  But  l  was  now  rouzed  by 
hunger  ;  for  hunger,  like  deep,  is  irrefidible. 

I  went  out  in  fearch  of  prey  ;  and  if  I  felt  any  alle¬ 
viation  of  nailery,  befides  the  hope  of  fatisfying  my  ap¬ 
petite,  it  was  in  the  thought  of  tearing  to  pieces  what¬ 
ever  1  fhould  meet,  and  inflicting  fome  part  of  the  evil 
which  i  endured  ;  for  though  1  regretted  my  punifli- 
ment,  I  did  not  repent  of  my  crimes  :  and  as  1  imagined 
Syndarac  would  now  neither  mitigate  nor  encreafe 
my  fufferings,  I  was  not  redrained,  either  by  hope  or 
fear,  from  indulging  my  difpofition  to  cruelty  and  re¬ 
venge.  But  while  1  was  thus  meditating  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  others,  1  trembled  led  by  fome  dronger  favage  I 
diould  be  dedroyed  myfelf. 

In  the  midd  of  this  variety  of  torment,  I  heard  the 
cry  of  dogs,  the  trampling  of  horl'es,  and  the  diouts  of 
the  hunters ;  and  luch  is  the  love  of  life,  however 
wretched,  that  my  heart  funk  within  me  at  the  found. 
To  hide  myfelf  was  impoflible,  and  I  was  too  much  en¬ 
feebled  either  to  fly  or  redd.  1  dood  dill  till  they  came 
up.  At  fird  they  gazed  at  me  with  wonder,  and 
doubted  whether  they  diould  advance  :  but  at  length 
a  dave  threw  a  net  over  me,  and  I  was  dragged  to 
the  ciry.  * 

I  now  entered  the  metropolis  of  my  empire,  amidd 
the  noife  and  tumult  of  a  rabble,  who  the  day  before 
would  have  hid  themfelves  at  my  prefence. — I  heard  the 
found  of  mufic  at  a  didance  :  the  heralds  approached, 
and  Alibeg  was  proclaimed  in  my  dead.  1  was  now 
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defer  ted  by  the  multitude,  whofe  curiofity  was  diverted 
bv  the  pomp  of  the  proceflion ;  and  was  conducted  to- 
the  place  where  other  favages  are  kept,  which  cuftotxv 
has  confidered  as  part  of  the  regalia. 

My  keeper  was  a  black  Have  whom  I  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  ever  to  have  feen,  and  in  whom  it  would  indeed  have 
been  a  fatal  prefumption  to  have  flood  before  me.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  given  me  food,  and  the  vigour  of  nature  was 
reflored,  he  difcovered  in  me  fuch  tokens  of  ferocity, 
that  he  fufrered  me  to  faff  many  hours  before  I  was 
again  fed.  I  was  fo  enraged  at  this  delay,  that,  forget¬ 
ting  my  dependence,  I  roared  horribly  when  he  again 
approached  me  :  fo  that  he  found  it  neceflary  to  add  blows 
to  hunger,  that  he  might  gain  luch  an  afcendency  over 
me,  as  was  fuitable  to  his  office.  By  this  Have,  there¬ 
fore,  I  was  alternately  beaten  and  famifhed,  till  the 
fiercencfs  cf  my  difpofuion  being  fuppreff.-d  by  fear  and. 
langour,  a  milder  temper  inf  nfibly.  ilole  upon  me;,  and 
a  demeanour  that  was  begun  by  conftraint,  was  conti¬ 
nued  by  habit. 

I  was  now  treated  with  lefs  feverity,  and  flrove  to  ex.- 
prefs  fomething  like  gratitude,  that  might  encourage  my 
keeper  to  yet  greater  kindnefs.  His  vanity  was  flattered' 
by  my  fubmiffion  ;  and,  to  fhew  as  well  his  courage  as- 
the  Ciccefs  of  his  difeipline,  he  ventured  fometimes  to 
carefs  me  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  whofe  curiofity  brought 
them  to  fee  me.  A  kind  of  friendfhip  thus  impercep¬ 
tibly  grew  between  us,  and  I  felt  fome  degree  of  the  af¬ 
fection  that  1  had  feigned.  It  happened  that  a  tiger, 
which  had  been  lately  taken,  broke  one  day  into  my  den,, 
while  my  keeper  was  giving  me  my  provilion,  and  leap¬ 
ing  upon  him,  would  inflantly  have  torn  him  to  pieces, 
if  I  had  not  feized  the  favage  by  the  throat,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  ground  :  the  {lave  prefently  difpatched  him 
with  his  dagger,  and  turned  about  to  carefs  his  deliverer; 
but  flarting  fuddenly  backward,  he  flood  motionlefs  with- 
aflonifliment,  perceiving  that  I  was  no  longer  a  monlter. 
but  a  dog. 
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I  was  myfelf  confcious  of  the  change  which  had  again 
pafl'ed  upon  me,  2nd  leaping  out  of  my  den,  efcaped  from 
my  confinement.  1  his  transformation  1  confiaered  as 
a  reward  <f  my  fidelity,  and  was  perhaps  never  more 
happy  than  in  the  firft  moments  cf  my  elcape;  for  I  re- 
fledfed,  that  as  a  dog,  my  liberty  was  not  only  reftored, 
but  infured  ;  I  was  no  longer  fufpedted  of  qualities  which 
rendered  me  unfit  for  fociety ;  I  had  feme  faint  refem- 
blance  of  human  virtue,  which  is  not  found  in  other  anC 
mals,  and  therefore  hoped  to  he  more  generally  carelled. 
.But  it  was  not  long  before  this  joy  fubfided  in  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  that  dignity  from  which  1  had  fallen,  and 
from  which  I  was  (till  at  an  immeafurable  diftance.  Yet 
I  lifted  up  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Power,  who 
had  once  more  brought  me  within  the  circle  of  nature. 
As  a  brute  I  was  more  thankful  for  a  mitigation  of  pu- 
nifhment,  than  as  a  King  I  had  been  for  offers  of  the 
higheff  happinefs  and  honour.  And  who,  that  is  not 
taught  by  affliction,  can  juftly  eftimate  the  boumi.s  of 
Heaven  ? 

As  foon  as  the  firft  tumult  of  my  mind  was  paft,  I  felt 
an  irrefifiible  inclination  once  more  to  vifit  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  my  Seraglio.  I  placed  myfelf  behind  an  Emir 
whom  I  knew  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Albeg,  and 
was  permitted  to  follow  him  into  the  prefence.  The 
perfons  and  the  place,  the  retrofpcction  of  my  life  which 
they  produced,  and  the  comparifon  of  what  I  was  with 
what  I  had  been,  almoft  overwhelmed  me.  1  went  un- 
obferved  into  the  garden,  and  lay  Sown  und.r  the  fhade 
of  an  almond-tree,  that  i  might  indulge  thofe  reflections, 
which,  though  they  oppreffed  me  with  melancholy,  I  did 
not  with  to  lof?. 

i  had  not  been  long  in  this  place,  before  a  little  dog, 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  fame  that  1  fpurned  from  me 
when  he  careftbd  me  at  my  return  from  hunting,  came 
and  fawned  at  my  feet.  My  heart  new  (mote  me,  and 
I  faid  to  myfelf,  “  Doft  thou  know  me  under  thisrdft- 
“  guift  ?  Is  thy  fidelity  to  thy  lord  unfhakenr  Cutoff 
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K  as  I  am  from  the  converfe  of  mankind,  haft  thou  pre- 
“  ferved  for  me  an  afFeCtion,  which  I  once  fo  lightly 
“  efteemed,  and  requited  with  evil  ?  This  forgetfulnelS' 
“  of  injury,  and  this  fteady  friendlhip,  are  they  lefs  than 
“  human,  or  are  they  more  ?”  1  was  not  prevented 

by  thefe  reflections  from  returning  the  carefles  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  Alieeg,  who  juft  then  entered  the  gar¬ 
den,  took  notice  of  me,  and  ordered  that  1  fhould  not  be 
turned  out. 

in  the  Seraglio  I  foon  learned,  thafa  body,  which  was 
thought  to  be  mine,  was  found  dead  in  the  chamber  ; 
and  that  Alibeg  had  been  chofen  to  fucceed  me,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people:  but  I  gained  no  intellr- 
gence  of  Selima,-  whole  apartment  I  found  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  another,  and  for  whom  1  had  learched  every 
part  of  the  palace  in  vain :  I  became  reltlefs  ;  everyplace 
was  irkfome;  a  defire  to*  wander  prevailed  j  and  one 
evening  I  went  out  at  the  garden  gate,  and  travelling  till 
midnight,  I  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a.  fycamore-tree, 
and  flept. 

In  the  morning  I  beheld,  with  furprize,  a  wall  of 
"marble  that  feemed  to  reach  to  heaven,  and  gates  that 
were  fcuiptured  with  every  emblem  of  delight.  Over 
the  gate  was  mfGribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  “  Within  this 
“  wall  libertv  is  unbounded,  and  felicity  complete  :  Na- 
“  ture.  is  not  oppreffed  by  the  tyranny  of  religion,  nor 
“  is  pieafure  awed  by  the  frown  of  virtue.  The  gate  is 
“  obedient  to  thy  wifh,  whofoever  thou  art  j  enter  there- 
“  fore,  and  be  happy.” 

When  1  read  this  infcription,  my  bofom  throbbed 
with  tumultuous  expectation:  but  my  defire  to  enter 
was  reprefled  by  the  reflection,  that  I  had  loft  the  form3 
in  which  alone  I  could  gratify  the  appetites  of  a  man, 
Defirc  and  curiofity  were  notwithftanding  predominant: 
the  door  immediately  opened  inward ;  I  entered,  and  it 
clofed  after  me. 
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Numb.  22.  Saturday,  January  20,  1753. 

Rutjus  et  in  veterem  falo  revolula figwam.  ^ He, 

His  native  form  at  length  by  fate  reltor’d. 

But  my  ears  were  now  ft  tinned  with  the  dift’onance' 
of  riot,  and  my  eye  ftckened  at  the  contortions  of' 
mifery  :  difeafe  was  vifible  in  every  countenance,  how¬ 
ever  otherwiie  imprefled  with  the  charaCter  of  rage,  of 
drunkennefs,  or  of  lufh  Rape  and  murder,  revelling  and 
ft  rife,  filled  every  ftreet  and  every  dwelling.. 

As  my  retreat  was  cut  off,  I  went  forward  with  ti¬ 
midity  and  circumfpection  ;  for  I  imagined,  that  I  could 
no  otherwife  eicape  injury,  than  by  eluding  the  notice 
of  wretches,  whofe  propenfity  to  ill  was  reftrained  by 
no  law,  and  I  perceived,  too  late,,  that  to'punifh  vice  is 
to  promote  happinefs. 

It  was  now  evening,,  and  that  I  might  pafs  the  night 
in  greater  fecurity,  1  quitted  the  public  way,  perceiving- 
a  houfe  that  was  encircled  by  a  mote,  I  fvvam  over  to 
it,  and  chofe  an  obfcure  corner  of  the  area  for  my  afy- 
lum.  I  heard  from  within  the  found  of  dancing  and. 
mufic  :  but  after  a  fhort  interval,  was  alarmed  with  the 
menaces  of  rage,  the  fhrieks  of  terror,  and  the  wailings 
of  diftrefs.  T  he  window  of  the  banqueting  room  flew* 
open,  and  fame  venifon  was  thrown  out,  which  fell  juft, 
at  my  feet.  As  I  had  eaten  nothing  fince  my  depart 
ture  from  the  Seraglio,  I  regarded  this  as  a  fortunate  ac¬ 
cident ;  and  after  the  pleafure  of  an  unexpected  repaft,  1 
again  lay  down  in  expectation  of  the  morning,  with  hope 
and  fear ;  but  in  a  fhort  time,  many  perfons  rufhed  from 
the  houfe  with  lights,  and  feemed  felicitous  to  gather  up 
the  venifon  which  had  been  thrown  cut;  but  not  bein'* 

O 

able  to  find  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  perceiving  me,  they 
judged  that  I  had  devoured  it:  I  was  immediately  feized 
and  led  into  the  houfe :  but  as  I  could  not  difcover  that 

1  I  was 
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I  was  the  objedl  either  of  malignity  or  kindnefs,  I  was 
in  doubt  what  would  be  the  ifl'ue  of  the  event.  It  was 
not  long  before  this  doubt  was  refolved;  for  I  foon 
learned  from  the  difeourfe  of  thofe  about  me,  that  I  was- 
fufpefted  to  have  eaten  poifon,  which  had  been  intended 
for  another,  and  was  fecured,  that  the  effedt  might  either 
remove  or  confirm  the  fufpicion.  As  it  was  not  ex- 
pedled  that  the  poifon  would  immediately  operate,.  I  was 
locked  up  in  a  roo.n  by  myfelf,  where  I  reflected  upon, 
the  caufe  and  the  event  cf  my  confinement,  with  inex-- 
preffible  anguifli,  anxiety,  and  terror. 

In  this  gloomy  interval,  a  fudden  light  flione  round 
me,  and  I  found  myfelf  once  more  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Genius.  1  crawled  towards  him  trembling  and  con¬ 
founded,  but  not  utterly  without  hope.  u  Yet  a  few 
“  moments,”  laid  he, and  the  Angel  of  Death  fhall 
“  teach  thee,  that  the  wants  of  nature  cannot  be  fupplied 
“  with  fafetv,  where  the  inordinate  appetites  of  vice 
“  are  not  reftrained.  Thy  hunger  required  food  ;  but 
“  the  lull  and  revenge  of  others  have  given  thee  poifon.1* 
My  blood  grew  chill  as  he  fpake  ;  1  difeovered  and  ab¬ 
horred  my  folly:  but  while  I  wifhed  to  exprefs  my  con¬ 
trition,  1  fell  down  in  an  agony  :  my  eyes  failed  me,  I 
fhivered,  was  convulfed,  and  expired. 

That  lpark  of  immaterial  fire  which  no  violence  can; 
quench,  rofe  up  from  the  dull:  W'hich  had  thus  been 
reftored  to  the  earth,  and  now  animated  the  form  of  a 
dove.  On  this  new  ftate  of  exiftence,  I  entered  with, 
inexpreflible  delight ;  I  imagined  that  my  wings  were 
not  only  a  pledge  of  fafety,  but  of  the  favour  of  Syn- 
darac,  whom  I  was  now  more  than  ever  felicitous  to 
pleafe.  I  flew  immediately  from  the  window,  and  turning, 
towards  the  wall  through  which  I  had  entered,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  rife  above  it,  that  1  might  quit  for  ever  a  place 
in  which  guilt  and  wretchednefs  were  complicated  in 
every  objedl,  and  which  I  now  detefted  as  much  ass 
before  I  had  defired.  But  over  this  region  a  fulphureous  : 
Yapour  hovered  like  a  thick  cloud,  which  I  had  no  fooner  - 
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entered  than  I  fell  down  panting  for  breath,  and  had 
fcarce  ftrength  to  keep  my  w  ings  fufficiently  extended 
to  break  my  fall.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  I  alighted 
near  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  in  which  I  thought  there 
appeared  fome  faint  glimmerings  of  light.  Into  this 
piace  I  entered  without  much  apprehenfion  ;  as  it  feemed 
rather  to  be  the  retreat  of  penitence,  than  t'nerecefs  of 
luxury:  but  left  che  noife  of  mywings  fhould  difcover 
me  to  ari'yhateful  or  mifchievous  inhabitant  of  this  gloomy 
folitude,  I  entered  in  filence  and  upon  my  feet.  As  I 
went  forward  the  cave  grew  wider;  and  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  which  was  fufpended  from  the  roof,  I  difcoversd 
a  hermit  liftening  to  a  young  lady,  who  feemed  to  be 
greatly  affected  with  the  events  which  Hie  was  relating. 
Of  the  hermit  1  had  no  knowledge  ;  but  the  lady  I  dis¬ 
cerned  to  be  Selim  A.  I  was  ftruck  with  amazement 
at  this  difcovery  ;  I  remembered  with  the  deepeff  con¬ 
trition  my  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and  I  now  fecretly 
rejoiced  that  fhe  had  rendered  them  ineffectual.  I 
watched  her  lips  without  the  utmoft  impatience  of  cu- 
riofity,  and  fhe  continued  her  narrative. 

“  I  was  fitting  on  a  fofa  one  evening  after  I  had  been. 
tc  careffed  by  Amur  at  h,  and  my  imagination  kindled 
w  as  I  mufed.  Why,  faid  I  aloud,  fhould  I  give  up  the 
<(  delights  of  love  with  the  fplendor  of  royalty  ?  Since 
tc  the  prefumption  of  my  father  has  prevented  my  mar- 
<£  riage,  why  fhould  I  not  accept  the  bleffings  that  are 
<c  ftill  offered  ?  Why  is  deiire  reftrained  by  the  dread  of 
11  fharne  ?  and  why  is  the  pride  of  virtue  offended  by 
<c  the  fjftnefs  of  nature?  Immediately  a  thick  cloud 
“  furrounded.  me ;  I  felt  myfelf  lifted  up  and  conveyed 
tc  through  the  air  with  incredible  rapidity.  I  defcended, 
“  the  cloud  dslftpated,  and  I  found  myfeif  fitting  in  an 
“  alcove,  by  the  fide  of  a  canal  that  encircled  a  ftately 
“  edifice  and  a  fpacious  garden.  I  faw  many  perfons 
“  pafs  along;  but  difcovered  in  all  fornething  either  dif- 
“  folute  or  wretched,  fornething  that  alarmed  my  fears, 
u  or  excited  my  pity.  I  fuddenly  perceived  many  men 

“  with 
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“  with  their  fwords  drawn,  contending  for  a  woman, 
*c  who  was  forced  along  irrefiftibly  by.the  crowd,  which 
“  moved  diredtly  towards  the  place  in  which  I  was  fit— 
<c  ting.  1  was  terrified,  and’ looked  round  me  with 
“  eagernefs,  to  fee  where  I  could  retreat  with  fafety.  .  A 
“  perfon  richly  dreffed  perceived  my  diftrefs,  and  invited 
“  me  into  the  houle  which  the  canal  furrounded.  Of 
“  this  invitation  I  haltilv  accepted  wkh  gratitude  and 
“joy:  but  I  fbon  remarked  feveral  incidents,  which 
“  filled  me  with  new  perplexity  and  apprehenfion.  I 
“  was  welcomed  to  a  place  in  which  infamy  and  honour 
“  were  equally  unknown  ;  where  every  wifh  was  in- 
“  dulged  without  the  violation  of  any  law,  and  where  the 
“  will  was  therefore  determined  only  by  appetite.  I  was. 
“  prefently  furrounded  by  women,  whofe  behaviour  co- 
“  vered  me  with  blufhes  ;  and  though  I  rejected  the 
“  carefles  of  the  perfon  into  whofe  power  1  was  deO- 
“  vered,  yet  they  became  jealous  of  the  diitinction  with 
“  which  he  treated  me my  expoftulations  were  riot 
“  heard,  and  my  tears  were  treated  with-  merriment: 
“  preparations  were  mads  for  revelling  and  jollity I 
“  was  invited  to  join  the  dance,  and  upon  my  refufal  was 
“  entertained  with  mufic.  In  this  dreadful  fituation,  ,1 
“  fighed  thus  to  myfelf:  How  fevere  is  that  juftice,, 
“  which  tranfports  thofe  who  form  licentious  wifhes,  to 
“  a  fociety  in  which  they  are  indulged  without  reftraint  ! 
“  Who  fhall  deliver  me  from  the  effedts  of  my  own 
“  folly?  who  fhall  defend  me  againft  the  vices  of  others? 
“At  this  moment  I  was  thus  encouraged  by  the  voice 
“  of  fome  invifible  being,  ‘  The  friends  of  Virtue 
*  are  mighty;  reject  not  their  protection,  and  thou  art 
‘  fate.’  As  I  renounced  the  prefumptuous  wifh  which 
“  had  once  pollutted  my  mind,  I  exulted  in  this  intima- 
“  tion  with  an  afTnrance  of  relief ;  and  when  fupper  was 
“  fet  before  me,  I  fuffered  the  principal  lady  to  ferve  me 
“  with  fome  venifon ;  but  the  friendly  voice  having 
“  warned  me  that  it  was  poifoned,  I  fell  back  in  my  leat 
w  and  turned  pale the  lady  enquired  earneftly  what  had 
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u  difordcred  me;  but  inftead  of  making  a  reply,  I  threw. 
“  the  venifon  from  the  window,  and  declared  that  fhe 
lc  had  intended  my  death.  The  mafber  of  the  table,  who 
w  perceived  the  lady  to  whom  I  fpoke  change  counte- 
iL  nance,  was  at  once  convinced  that  fhe  had  indeed 
w  attempted  to  poifon  me,  to.preferve  that  intereft  which 
“  as  a  rival  fhe  feared  1  fhould  fubvert.  He  rofe  up  in  a 
w  rage,  and  commanded  the  venifon  to  be  produced;  a 
K  dog  that  was  fuppofed  to  have  eaten  it  was  brought  in : . 
£C  but  before  the.  event  could  be  known,  the  tumult  was 
u  become  general,  and  my  rival,  after  having  fuddenly 
“  ftabbed  her  patron,  plunged  the  fame  polgnard  in  her 
“  own  bofom, 

“  In  the  midft  of  this  confufion  I  found  means  to 
“  efcape,  and  wandered  through  the  city  in  fearch  of  fome 
4t  obfeure  recefs,  where,  if  I  received  not  the  affiftance 
“  which  I  hoped,  death  at  lead:  might  le'cure  my  perfon 
“  from  violation,  and  clofe  my  eyes  on  thofe  fcenes, 
“  which,  wherever  I  turned,  tilled  me  not  only  \\  ith 
“  difgufl,  but  with  horror.  By  that  Benevolent 
“  Power,  who,  as  a  prefetvative  from  mifery,  has  placed 
“  in  us  a  fecret  and  irrefiftible  difapprobation  of  vice, 
“  my  teet  have  been  directed  to  thee,  whofe  virtue  has 
“  participated  in  my  diftrefs,  and  whofe  wifdom  may 
“  effebf  my  deliverance.” 

I  gazed  upon  Selim  a,  while  I  thus  learned  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  that  affedtion  which  I  had  abufed,  with  fentimentS' 
that  can  never,  be  conceived  but  when  they  are  felt.  I 
was  touched  with  the  moft  bitter  remorfe,  for  having 
produced  one  with  that  could  ffain  fo  amiable  a  mind  ; 
and  abhored  myfclf  for  having  ufed  the  power  which  I 
derived  from  her  tendernefs,  to  effect:  her  deftrubfion. 
My  fondnefs  was  not  lc-fs  ardent,  ,  but  it  was  more  chafte 
and  tender;  defire  was  not  extinguifhed,  but  it  was 
almoft  abforbed  in  efteem..  I  felt  a  paffion,  to  which,, 
till  now,  I  had  been  a  ftranger  ;  and  the  moment  Love 
was  kindled  in  my  breaft,  I  relumed  the  form  proper  to 
the  nature  in  which  alone  it  can  fubfiff,  and  Selim  a 
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beheld  Amurath  at  her  feet.  At  my  fudden  and  Un¬ 
expected  appearance,  the  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
the  powers  of  life  were  fufpended,  and  fire  funk  into  my 
arms.  I  clafped  her  to  my  breaft,  and,  looking  towards 
the  hermit  for  his  afhftance,  I  beheld'  in  his  Head  the 
friendly  Genius,  who  had  taught  me  happinefs  by  af¬ 
fliction.  At  the  fame  inftant  Selima  recovered,. 
a  A  rife,”  faid  Syndarac,  “  and  look  round.”  We. 
looked  round  ;  the  darknefs  was  filddenly  diffipated,  and 
vve  perceived  ourfelves  in  the  road  to  Golcanda,  and  the 
fpires  of  the  city  fparkled  before  us.  “  Go,”  faid  he,„ 
“  Amurath,  henceforth  the  hufband  of  Selima,  and 
u  the  father  of  thy  people  !'  1  have  revealed  thyftory  to. 
u  Alibeg  in  a  vihon;  he  experts  thy  return,  and  the 
u  chariots  are  come  out  to  meet  thee.  Go,  and  I  will. 

proclaim  before  thee,  Amurath  the  Sultan  of  the- 
“  haft,  the  judge  of.  nations,  the  taught  of  heaven  u 
u  Amurath,  whofe  ring  is  equal  to  the  ring  of  So- 
“  lomon,  returns  to  reign  with  wifdom,  and  ditfufe  fe- 
“  licity.”  I  now  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  beheld  the  cha-.. 
riots  coming  forward.  We  were  received  by  Alibeg. 
with  fentiments  which  could  not  be  uttered,  and  by  the, 
people  with  the  loudeft  acclamations;  Syndarac  pro-, 
claimed  our  return,  in  thunder  that  was  heard  through 
all  the  nations  of  my  empire;  and  has  prolonged  my 
reign  in  profperity  and  peace. 

For  the  world  I  have  written,  and  by  the  world  let 
what  I  write  be  remembered:  for.  to  none  who  hear  of 
the  ring  of  Amurath  fliall  its  influence  be  wanting. 
Of  this,  is  not  thy  heart  a  witnefs,  thou  whofe  eye  drinks 
inftruction  from  my  pen?  Haft  thou  not  a  monitor  who 
reproaches  thee  in  fecret,  when  thy  foot  deviates  from 
the  paths  of  virtue  ?  Neglect  not  the  firft  whifpers  of  this 
friend  to  thy  foul;  it  is  the  voice  of  a  greater  than  Syn¬ 
darac,  to  refill  whofe  influence  is  to  invite  deftruCtion. 
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The  THEATRE  compared  to  LIFE, 
Numb.  24.  Saturday,  January  'i-j^  1753^ 

Longa  mora  rjl,  quantum  noxa  Jit  ubique  repertum. 

Enumerate. —  Ovid. 


The  various  ills  ordain’d  to  man  by  fate, 

Where'er  he  turns,  'tis  tedious  to  relate. 

To  the  ADVENTURER-. 

S  I  R, 

Yo  U  have  lately  remarked,,  that  the  fedentary  and 
reclufe,  thole  who  have  not  acquired  an  extenfive  and 
experimental  knowledge  of  mankind,  are  frequently 
warmed  with  conceptions,  which,  when  communicated, 
are  received  with  the  molt.  frigid  indifference.  As  I 
have  no  pretenfions  to  this  knowledge,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  fubjedt  of  my  letter,  though  ltpleafed  me  in  the 
fervour  of  my  imagination,  may  yet  appear  to  others  trite 
and  unimportant;  to  your  judgment,  therefore,  I  appeal, 
as  the  fubftitute  of  the  public,  and  leave  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  both  for  them  and  for  me. 

I  have  a  fmall  eftate  in  a  remote  and  fequeftered  part 
of  the  kingdom,  upon  which  I  have  conftantly  refided. 
As  in  this  place  I  was  not  feduced  to  entertainments 
that  endangered  either  my  virtue  or  my.  fortune,  I  in¬ 
dulged  my  inclination  to  books  ;  and  by  reading  I  could 
always  prevent  folitude  from  becoming  irkfome.  My 
library  confided  chiefly  of  books  of  entertainment,  but 
they  were  the  beft  of  their  kind  ;  and,  therefore,  though 
I  was  moll  delighted  with  dramatic  writers,  I  had  no 
plays  but  Shakefpeare’s.  Shakefpeare  was,  indeed,  my  fa¬ 
vourite  author  ;  and  after  my  fancy  had  been  bufied  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  realize  the  feenes  that  he  drew,  1  fometimes 
regretted  the  labour,  and  fometimes  repined  that-it  was 
inefft&ual.  I  longed  to  fee  them  reprefented  on  a  theatre ; 
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and  had  formed  romant'c  ideas  of  the  force  they  would 
derive  from  proper  aCtion,  habits,  and  machinery. 

The  death  of  a  wealthy  relation  of  my  wife’s,  who  has 
made  my  little  bov  his  heir,  called  me  this  winter  to  Lon¬ 
don.  1  fet  out  alone:  and  as  I  had  been  ufed  to  that 
reciprocation  of  affection  and  duty,  which  conftitutes 
the  happinefs  of  a  family ;  as  we  ail  met  together  in  the 
evening,  after  having  been  feparated  by  the  different 
employments  of  the  day,  with  fmiles  of  complacency  and 
good-humour,  and  mutually  rejoiced  in  the  fatisfaction 
which  each  derived  from  the  prefence  of  the  other;-  I 
found  myfelf,  after  my  fir  ft  day’s  journey,  in  a  very  for¬ 
lorn  and  comfortlefs  fituation  at  an  inn.  My  evening 
was  paffed  among  people,  with  whom  I  had  no  tender 
connection ;  and  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  reflected,  that 
there  was  not  within  many  miles  a  tingle  perfon,  who 
cared  whether  I  ffould  be  found  living  or  dead  in  the 
morning. 

The  melancholy  which  this  fituation,  and  thefe  reflec¬ 
tions,  however  whimlical,  brought  upon  me,  iacreafed 
as  my  home  became  more  diftant.  But  the  moment  I 
entered  London,  fpeculation  was  at  an  end  ;  the  innu¬ 
merable  objeCts  which  ruffed  upon  my  fenfes,  left  me 
power  only  to  hear  and  fee. 

When  1  turned  into  the  inn-yard,  the  firft  thing  that 
caught  my  attention  was  a  large  iheet  of  paper,  print 
ed  in  characters  that  differed  not  only  in  fize  but  colour, 
iome  being  red  and  others  black.  Bytheperufal  of  this 
pompous  page,  I  learned  that  a  comedy  and  a  pantomime 
were  to  be  performed  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  It 
was  now  two  o’clock  ;  and  1  rcfolved  to  atone  for  the 
want  of  enjoyments  which  1  had  left  behind  me,  by  fz- 
curing  what  1  had  been  ufed  to  think  the  higheft  intel- 
LCtual  entertainment  which  art  could  furnifh :  the  play 
was  not  indeed  a  tragedy,  nor  Shakefpeare’s  ;  but  if  it 
was  not  excellent,  it  was  new  to  me,  and  therefore 
equally  excited  my  curiofity.  As  foon  as  I  had  taken 
pi  lllff  on  of  a  room,  and  lafely  depofited  my.  portman¬ 
teau* 
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teau>  I  communicated  mypurpofe  to  my  hoft,  who  tolii 
me  1  could  not  have  a  hotter  opportunity;  for  that  both 
the  play  and  entertainment  v\  ere  thought  by  tire  held 
judges  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  principal  parts  were  to  be 
performed  by  the  mod  celebrated  alters  of  the  age.  My 
imagination  was  fired  with  this  account;  and  being  told 
that  the  houfe  would  be  fo  loon  full,  that  to  fee  it  re  a  good 
place  1  mu  it  be  there  by  four  o’clock  ;  1  haft  ily  fwal  ow¬ 
ed  my  dinner,  and  getting  into  an  hackney-coach,  was 
driven  to  tne  theatre,  and  by  the  coachman  conducted  to 
the  door  that  leads  to  the  pit. 

At  this  door  I  waited  near  half  an  hour  with  the  ut- 
moft  impatience  ;  and  the-  moment  it  was  open  rufheJ 
in,  driven  forward  bv  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round 
me.  Follow  ng  the  example  of  others,  1  paid  my  three 
fhillings,  and  entering  the  pit  among  the  firft  that  gained 
admittance,  feared  myfelf  as  near  as  I  could  to  the 
centre.  After  having  gazed  once  or  twice  round  me 
with  wonder  and  curiofity,  my  mind  was  wholly  taken 
up  in  the  anticipation  of  my  entertainment,  which  did 
not,  however,  much  alleviate  the  torments  of  delay.  At 
length,  the  ftage  was  illuminated,  the  laft  mufic  was 
played,  and  I  beheld  the  curtain  rife  with  an  emotion 
which,  perhaps,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  lover, 
when  he  is  firft  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs. 

If ut  juft  at  this  moment  a  very  tall  man,  by  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  two  ladies,  who  had  kept  a  feat  for  him  by 
spreading  their  hoops,  placed  himfelf  fo  exactly  before 
me,  that  his  head  intercepted  great  part  of  the  ftage, and 
I  could  now  fee  the  actors  no  lower  than  the  knee.  This 
incident,  after  all  my  care  and  lblicitude  to  fecure  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituation,  was  extremely  vexatious  :  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  play  for  feme  time  fufpended,  and  1  fuffered 
much  more  than  1  enjoyed  :  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  feenery  and  the  dialogue  wholly  pofTcfted  my  mind; 
i  accommodated  myfelf  the  beft  I  could  to.  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  my  feat,  and  thought  of  it  no  more.  The 
firft  adf,  fls  it  was  little  more  than  a  prelude  to  the  ac¬ 
tion. 
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Iron,  pleafed  me  rather  hv  what  it  promifed,  than  by 
what  it  gave:  I  expected  the  iequtl  with  yet  more  ar¬ 
dour,  and  fuffered  the  interval  with  all  the  fretfulnefs  of 
fufpended  curiofity.  The  fecond  act  gratified  my  ima¬ 
gination  with  a  greater  variety  of  incidents  ;  but  they 
were  fuch  as  had  a  direct  tendency  to  render  appetite  too 
ftrong  for  the  curb  of  reafon  :  I  this  moment  rioted  in 
the  luxurious  banquet,  that  was  by  a  kind  oi  enchant¬ 
ment  placed  before  me  ;  and  the  next  re  A  eft  ed  with  re¬ 
gret  and  indignation  upon  thofe  arts,  under  the  influence 
of  which  I  perceived  my  virtue  to  be  enervated,  and  that 
I  became  contemptible  even  to  myfelf.  But  this  ftruggle 
did  not  la!t  Ions; :  thefe  images,  which  could  not  be  feen 
without  danger,  were  {till  multiplying  before  me;  my 
refiftance  grew  proportionably  more  languid  ;  and  at 
length  I  indulged  every  fenfation,  without  enquiring 
whether  I  was  animated  to  the  imitation  of  virtue,  oc 
feduced  by  the  blandifhments  of  vice. 

In  the  third  act,  I  was  become  acquainted  with  the 
characters,  which  the  author  intended  to  exhibit ;  and 
difeerned  that,  though  fome  of  them  were  fuftained  with 

freat  judgment  and  addrefs,  yet  others  were  miftaken  ; 

had  ftill  fome  perfon  before  me,  whofe  manner  was  that 
of  a  player,  and  who,  when  I  had  been  introduced  into- 
feenes  of  real  life  by  the  (kill  of  another,  immediately 
brought  me  back  to  a  crowd  and  a  theatre:  I  found  that, 
upon  the  whole,  I  was  not  fo  conftantly  prefent  to  the 
events  of  the  drama,  as  if  I  had  read  them  filently  in  my 
ftudy,  though  fome  circum fiances  might  be  more  forcibly 
reprefented:  but  thefe  critical  remarks,  as  they  leffened 
my  pleafure,  I  refolved  to  remit.  In  the  fourth  act, 
therefore,  I  endeavoured  to  fupply  every  defect  of  the 
performer  by  the  force  of  my  own  fancy,  and  in  fome 
degree  1  fucceeded  :  but  my  pleafure  was  now7  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  another  caufe  ;  for  though  my  entertainment  had 
not  been  equal  to  my  expectation,  yet  I  now  began  to, 
regret  thal  it  was  almoftat  an  end,  and  earneflly  wi fixed 
that  it  was  again  to  begin.  In  the  fifth  act,  curiofity 
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was  no  longer  excited;  I  had  difcovered  in  what  events  ' 
the  adh'on  would  terminate,  and  what  was  to  be  the  fate 
of  the  perfons  :  nothing  remained  but  the  forms  necef- 
fary  to  the  conclufion  of  the  play;  the  marriage  of  lover?, 
their  reconciliation  with  offended  parents,  and  the  hid¬ 
den  reformation  of  a  rake,  who  had,  throe gh  tie  whole 
reprefentation,  been  employed  to  produce  incidents  which 
might  render  his  vices  contagious,  and  to  difplay  qualities 
that  might  fave  them  from  contempt.  But  though  the 
Lift  adt  was  thus  rendered  infipid,  yet  I  was  forry  when 
it  was  over:  I  reflected  with  a  figh,  that  the  time  was 
at  hand,  in  which  1  muff  return  to  the  comfortlefs  foli- 
tude  of  my  inn. 

But  this  thought,  however  mortifying-. was  tranfient;. 
I  pleafed  myfclf  with  the  expectation  of  the  pantomime*, 
an  entertainment  of  which  1  had  no  conception,  and  of 
which  I  had  heard  the  higheft  encomium  from  thofe 
about  me  :  I,  therefore,  once  more  fat  down  upon  the 
riling  of  the  curtain,  with  an  intention  to  tire  ftage 
which  nothing  could  divert,  1  gazed  at  the  prodigies 
which  were  every  moment  produced  before  me  with 
aftonifhment;  I  was  bewildered  in  the  intricacies  of  en¬ 
chantment;  I  faw  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains,  al¬ 
ternately  appear  and  vanifh  ;  but  I  knew  not  in  what 
caufe,  or  to  what  end.  The  entertainment  w-’as  not 
adapted  to  my  underftanding,  but  to  my  fenfes  ;  and  my 
fenfes  were  indeed  captivated  with  every  objedl  of  de¬ 
light;  in  particular,  the  d refs  of  the  women  difcovered 
beauties  which  I  could  not  behold  without  confiifion  ; 
the  wanton  carefles  which  they  received  and  returned,  the 
defire  that  languifhed  in  their  eyes,  the  kifs  fnatched  with 
eagernefs,  and  the  embrace  prolonged  with  reciprocal 
delight,  filled  my  breaft  with  tumultuous  wilhes,  which, 
though  I  feared  to  gratify,  I  did  not  wilh  to  fupprefs. 
Be  (Ides  ail  thele  incentives  to  dilTolute  pleafure,  there 
was  the  dance,  which  indulged  the  fpedfators  with  a  view 
of  almoft  every  charm  that  apparel  was  intended  to  con- 
eeal ;  but  of  the  pleafure  of  this  indulgence  I  was  de¬ 
prived. 
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prived  by  the  head  of  the  tall  man  who  fat  before  me, 
and  I  fuftered  again  all  the  vexation  which  had  inter¬ 
rupted  my  attention  to  the  firft  aCt  of  the  play.  But 
before  the  laft  fcene,  my  mind  had  been  fo  violently  agi¬ 
tated,  and  the  inconveniences  of  fo  long  a  confinement, 
in  a  multitude,  were  become  fo  fenfible,  I  was  fo  much 
opprefled  with  heat,  and  offended  with  the  fmell  of  the 
candles  that  were  either  burning  in  the  fockets  or  ex¬ 
piring  in  fmoke,  that  I  grew  weary  of  my  fituation  ;  my 
faculties  were  fufpended  as  in  a  dream,  and  I  continued 
to  fit  motionlefs,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  curtain, 
fome  moments  after  it  fell.  When  I  was  roufed  from 
my  reverie,  I  found  myfelf  alrrfoft  alone  ;  my  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  place  was  diffolved,  the  company  that  had 
furrounded  me  were  gone  out,  and  without  reflecting 
whither  I  was  to  go,  1  wifhed  to  follow  them. 

When  1  was  returned  to  the  inn,  and  had  locked  my¬ 
felf  into  my  room,  1  endeavoured  to  recover  that  pleafmg 
tranopuillity  in  which  I  had  been  ufed  to  refign  myfelf  to 
fleep,  and  which  1  now  regretted  to  have  once  changed 
for  tumult  and  diffipution  :  of  my  theatrical  adventure  I 
remembered  no  incident  with  pleafure,  but  that  which, 
when  it  happened,  1  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  the  ftature 
of  the  perfon  who  fat  before  me,  which  intercepted  the 
more  grofs  indecencies,  and  defended  me  from  their  in¬ 
fluence.  This  reflection  immediately  opened  a  new 
vein  of  thought  ;  1  confidered  the  evening  which  I  had 
juft  fpent  as  an  epitome  of  life,  and  tire  ftage  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  world. 

The  youth  is  all  ardour  and  expectation ;  he  looks 
around  with  wonder  and  curiofity,  and  he  is  impatient 
for  the  time  in  which  the  world  is  to  be  thrown  open 
before  him.  This  time  arrives ;  but  he  finds  fome  un¬ 
expected  obftacle  to  enjoyment,  and  in  the  firft  aft  of 
life  he  difcovers,  that  his  hopes  are  rather  transferred  to 
more  diitant  objeCts  than  fulfilled  by  thofe  which  are  pre- 
fent.  As  he  proceeds,  the  fcene  grows  more  bufy,  and 
his  attachments  to  life  increafe  in  number  and  in  ftrength: 
he  is  now  feduced  by  temptation;  and  the  moment  its 
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influence  is  fu (pended,  and  the  pleafure  which  it  pro" 
mifed  is  at'end,  he  abhors  it  as  debafing  his  nature,  dis¬ 
appointing  his  higheft  hopes,  and  betraying  him  to 
remorfe  and  regret. 

'I  his  is  the  cribs  of  life,  the  period  upon  which  im¬ 
mortality  depends.  Some,  continue  the  conteft,  and 
become  more  than  conquerers  ;  they  reflect,  with  gra-  < 
titude  to  Providence,  upon  circumllanc.es  which  in¬ 
tercepted  temptations  by  adverftty,  and  perceive  that  they 
owe  their  fafety  to  incidents  which  they  laboured  to  pre¬ 
vent.  Others  abandon  themfelves  to  fenfuality;  and, 
afteCting  to  believe  all  things  uncertain,  eagerly  catch  at 
whatever  is  offered  by  the  prefent  moment,  as  the  whole 
of  their  portion:  but  at  length  novelty,  that  mighty 
charm,  that  beauty  of  perpetual  influence,  novelty  is  no 
more  1  every  object  that  gave  delight  is  become  familiar; 
and  is  therefore  beheld,  not  with  defire,  but  with  dilguft. 

Thus  life  at  length  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  poiitive 
good;  and  men  would  fcarce  defire  to  live,  but  that 
they  fear  to  die.  Yet  the  fame  enjoyments  which  are 
defpifed,  are  alfo  regretted  ;  in  time  they  are  remem¬ 
bered  without  the  circumftances  that  diminiffied  their 
value  ;  and  the  wretch  who  has  furvived  them,  willies 
that  they  would  return.  Life,  from  this  period,  is  more 
wearifome  in  proportion  as  it  is  prolonged  ;  nothing  is 
expected  with  ardour,  becaufe  age  has  been  too  often 
cheated  to  truft  to  the  promifes  of  time,  and  bccaufe  to¬ 
day  has  anticipated  the  enjoyment  of  to-morrow.  The 
play  is  now  over,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  exhaufted, 
and  intellectual  plealure  and  pain  are  almoft  at  an  end. 
The  laft  ftage,  the  ftate  of  dotage  remains,  and  this  is 
the  pantomime  of  life  ;  the  images  are  new  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  extravagant,  and  pleafe  only  becaufe 
the  imagination  is  diftempered  or  infirm  :  but  the  fenfl- 
bility  of  corporal  mifery  remains;  infirmities  multiply: 
the  hours  of  pain  and  imbecility  pafs  in  anguith  which 
none  can  alleviate,  and  in  fretfulnefs  which  none 
regard :  the  palfied  dotard  looks  round  with  impr- 
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tent  folicitude ;  he  percei  ves  himfelf  to  be  alone,  he  has 
furvived  his  fn--r.ds,  and  he  willies  .to  follow  them; 
his  wifh  is  fulfilled,  he  drops  torpid  and  infallible  into 
that  gulph  which  is  deeper  than  the  grave,  and  it  doles 
over  him  for  ever.  From  this  dreadful  picture  I  farted 
with  terror  and  amazement  ;  it-  vanished  ;  and  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  relieved  by  reflecting  that  life  and  the  joys  of 
life  were  ft  ill  before  me  ;  that  I  fhould  foon  return  to 
my  paternal  inheritance  ;  that  my  evenings  would  no 
more  be  palled  in  tumult,  and  end  in  fadety  ;  but  that 
they  would  clofe  upon  feenes  of  domeftic  felicity,  felicity 
which  is  pure  and  rational,  and  which  is  ft  ill  heightened 
by  the  hope  that  it  will  be  repeated  to-morrow.  And  is 
not  the  human  mind  a  Stranger  and  a  Sojourner 
upon  earth?  has  he  not  an  inheritance  in  a  Better 
Country  that  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled?  an  in¬ 
heritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  fo  fooliih 
as,  after  perpetual  dilappointmentr  in  the  fearch  of  plea- 
lure  which  they  never  found,  ftiil  to  continue  the  purfuit 
till  every  hope  is  precluded,  and  life  terminates  either  in 
the  ftupor  of  inlenfibility,  or  the  agonies  of  defpair  ? 

MORAL  CONDUCT  and  RELIGION. 
Numb.  28.  Saturday,  February  10,  1753. 

Ca/oful'inns  fi  tuleris  mams 

Nafcenut  Luna,  rvjlica  Pbidyle  ; 

N.  c  ptj.i  e.i.em  Jentitt  Afritum 

b'acunda  vita - — — — —  Hor, 

If  ru  ;ic  Pbidyle  her  prayer  renews, 

Her  artlefs  prayer,  when  lecret  hours  return, 

K-er  vines  ihall  droop  beneath  no  blijjh.ina  dews, 

JMor  lbuthern  ft  or  ms  her  yellow  harveft  burn. 

That  mankind  have  any  natural  propenfity  to  ill, 
or  that  their  minds  are  fubjedft  to  the  influence  of  any 
inviftble  and  malevolent  being,  are  notions  that  of  late 
2  have 
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have  been  treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt  and  di'fdairu 
And  yet  I  have  remarked,  that  men  frequently  neglect 
to  prablife  thofe  duties  of  religion,  without  which  they 
believe  the  Divine  Favour  cannot  be  Lcured,  though 
by  fuch  negledt  they  do  not  obtain  any  immediate  ad van- 
tage. 

1  he  miferable  wretches  who  fwarm  in  the  flreets  of 
this  metropolis,  covered  with  filth  and  rags,  pining  with 
■cold  and  hunger,  and  rotting  with  difeafes,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  general  belief,  that  by  going  to  church  men 
plcafe  Gon,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  fins  ;  and  yet 
thofe  who  expebt  to  be  relieved  by  the  congregation,  will 
linger  at  the  church  door  till  the  fervice  is  at  an  end.  In 
this  inflance,  furely,  they  become,  in  their  own  opinion, 
the  fervants  of  fin,  for  no  other  wages  than  death.  To  the 
rich,  irreligion,  as  well  as  vice,  fometimes  offers  imme¬ 
diate  pleafure.;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  why  they 
fihould  rather  fink  in  a  luxurious  {lumber  on  a  bed  of 
down,  than  kneel  at  the  altar;  but  why  does  the  beggar, 
in  tire  feverity  of  winter,  fluvcr  at  the  porch,  when  he 
might  take  fnelter  in  the  aifle  ?  If  he  was  as  near  to  any 
other  building  which  he  could  as  eafily  enter,  he  would 
nothefitate  a  moment  ;  but  rather  than  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  bleffina  of  God,  he  will  forego  the  advantage 
cf  exciting  the  charity  of  the  devout,  by  an  appearance  of 
devotion. 

Of  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  religion,  prayer  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  chief :  and  yet  I  am 
afraid,  that  there  are  few  who  will  not  be  able  to  recoiled!: 
fome  feafons,  in  which  their  unwillingnefs  to  pray  has 
been  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  the  time 
that  it  required;  feafons  in  which  they  would  have  been 
lefs  willing  to  repeat  a  prayer  than  any  other  compofition; 
and  rather  than  have  fpent  five  minutes  in  an  addrefs  to 
God,  would  have  elevated  aji  equal  fpace  of  time  wholly 
to  the  convenience  of  another,  without  any  enjoyment  or 
advantage  to  themfelves. 

Thefe  fadfs,  I  believe,  will  fcarce  be  controverted  by 
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any ;  and  thofe  who  cannot  {hew  that  they  have  ade¬ 
quate  natural  caufes,  malt  allow  that  they  have  fome 
other.  It  alfo  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  men  are 
tempted  to  negledf  the  worfhip  of  God  by  any  fpi- 
ritual  enemy,  to  worfhip  God  is  by  fuch  an  enemy 
known  to  be  their  intereft :  but  becaufe  I  would  not 
reft  much  upon  this  argument  in  favour  of  religion,  I 
{hall  only  fay,  that  it  has  more  force  than  any  that  I  have 
heard  againfi  it. 

I  believe,  indeed,  there  are  fome  who,  with  whatever 
reluctance,  punctually  conform  to  the  rituals  of  religion, 
as  an  atonement  for  an  allowed  and  perpetual  negledt  of 
virtue;  who  dream,  that  by  going  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day,  they  balance  the  account  of  the  week,  and  may 
again  lie,  defraud,  l'wear,  and  be  drunken,  with  impu¬ 
nity.  Thefe  wretches,  although  in  fpite  of  indigna¬ 
tion  they  move  my  pity,  I  fhall  not  here  reprove,  be¬ 
caufe  their  conduct  does  not  only  imply  the  grofleft 
ignorance,  but  the  moll  deplorable  ftupidity :  and  it  is 
hopelefs  to  write  for  thof-,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  expe&- 
ed  that  they  fhould  read. 

There  are  others,  who,  believing  that  neither  virtue 
nor  religion  alone  is  fufficient  to  fecure  immortality, 
negledt  Religion  as  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  cannot  re- 
folve  to  praffife  Virtue  :  fo  the  purchafe  of  a  telefcope 
would  be  a  fu peril uous  expence  to  a  man  that  is  blind, 
though  all  the  advantages  of  fight  cannot  be  obtained 
without  it  by  thofe  who  can  fee. 

Upon  thefe  flaves  of  fenfuality,  it  is  to  be  feared  little 
effect  can  be  produced,  by  an  addrels  either  to  their  rea- 
fon  or  their  paffions :  for  their  reafon  is  already  con¬ 
vinced,  and  their  paffions  alarmed  ;  they  live  in  a  perpe¬ 
tual  violation  of  the  didtates  of  confcier.ce  ;  purpofes  of 
amendment  are  every  moment  formed  and  broken ;  they 
look  backward  with  remorfe,  and  forward  with  terror; 
and  they  accumulate  guilt,  even  while  they  are  antici¬ 
pating  judgment.  Nor  can  I  prefs  them  to  put  on  an 
appearance  of  religion  for  mere  temporary  purpofes;  not 
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only  becaufe  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of  their  wicked- 
nefs,  but  becaufe  it  would  conceal  their  true  character, 
and  might,  therefore,  injure  fociety. 

A  man  who  apparently  lives  without  religion,  declares 
to  the  world,  that  he  is  without  virtue,  however  he  may 
otherwife  conceal  his  vices:  for  when  the  obftacles  to 
virtue  are  furmounted,  the  obftacles  to  religion  are  few. 
What  fhould  reftrain  him  who  has  broken  the  bonds  of 
appetite,  from  rifing  at  the  call  of  devotion  ?  Will  not 
he,  who  has  accompliftied  a  work  of  difficulty,  fecure 
his  reward  at  all  events,  when  to  fecure  it  is  eafy  ?  Will 
not  he  that  has  panted  in  the  race,  ftretch  forth  his  hand 
to  receive  the  prize  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  from  this  general 
cenfure  I  fhould  except  thofe,  who  believe  that  all  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  contrivance  of  tyranny  and  cunning  ;  and 
that  every  human  adtion  which  has  Deity  for  its  ob¬ 
ject,  is  enthufiaftic  and  abfurd.  But  of  thele  there  are 
few,  who  do  not  give  other  evidence  of  their  want  of 
virtue,  than  their  negledt  of  religion ;  and  even  of  this 
few  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  they  have  not  equal 
motives  to  virtue,  and  therefore  to  fay,  that  they  have 
not  equal  virtue,  is  only  to  affirm  that  effecfts  are  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  caufes  ;  a  propofition  which,  I  am 
confident,  no  philcfopher  will  deny. 

By  thefe  motives,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  hope  and 
fear  of  future  reward  and  punifhment;  but  fuch  as  arife 
from  the  exercife  of  religious  duties,  both  in  public  and 
private,  and  efpecially  of  prayer. 

I  know,  that  concerning  the  operation  and  effects  of 
prayer,  there  has  been  much  doubtful  deputation,  in 
which  innumerable  metaphyfical  fubtilties  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  underftanding  has  been  bewildered  in 
fophiftry,  and  affronted  with  jargon  .  Thofe  who  have 
no  other  proofs  of  the  fitnefs  and  advantage  of  prayer 
than  are  to  be  found  among  thefe  fpeculations,  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  practice. 

He  who  has  acquired  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
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this  duty,  knows  that  nothing  fo  forcibly  retrains  from 
ill,  as  the  remembrance  of  a  recent  addrefs  to  Heaven 
for  protection  and  affiftance.  After  having  petitioned 
for  power  to  refift  temptation,  there  is  fo  great  an  incon¬ 
gruity  in  not  continuing  the  ftruggie,  that  we  blufh  at 
the  thought,  and  perfevere,  left  we  lofe  all  reverence  for 
ourfelves.  After  fervently  devoting  our  fouls  to  God* 
we  ftart  with  horror  at  immediate  apoftacy :  Every  aCt 
of  deliberate  wickednefs  is  then  complicated  with  hypo- 
crify  and  ingratitude:  it  is  a  mockery  of  the  Father 
of  Mercy  ;  the  forfeiture  of  that  peace  in  which  we 
clofed  our  addrefs,  and  a  renunciatioh  of  the  hope  that  it 
infpired. 

For  a  proof  of  this,  let  every  man  afk  himfelf,  as  in 
the  prefence  of  “  Him  who  fearches  the  heart,”  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  neverbeen  deterred  from  prayer,  by  hisfondnefs 
for  fome  criminal  gratification,  which  he  couldnotwith  fin- 
cerity  profefs  to  give  up,  and  which  he  knew  he  could  not 
afterwards  repeat  without  greater  compunction  ?  If  prayer 
and  immorality  appear  to  be  thus  incompatible,  prayer 
Chould  not  furely  be  lightly  rejected  by  thofe,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  moral  virtue  is  the  fummit  of  human  perfec¬ 
tion;  nor  fhould  it  be  encumbered  with  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  as  muft  inevitably  render  it  lefs  eafy  and  lefs 
frequent:  It  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  wings  of  the 
foul,  and  fhould  be  always  ready,  when  a  fudden  impulfe 
prompts  her,  to  fpring  up  to  God.  We  llrould  not 
think  it  always  neceffary  to  be  either  in  a  church  or  in 
our  clofet,  to  exprefsjoy,  love,  defire,  truft,  reverence, 
or  complacency,  in  the  fervour  of  a  filent  ejaculation. 
Adoration,  hope,  and  even  a  petition,  may  be  conceived 
in  a  moment ;  and  the  defire  of  the  heart  may  afcend, 
without  words,  to  “  Him  by  whom  our  thoughts  are 
u  known  afar  off.”  He  who  confiders  himfelf  as  per¬ 
petually  in  the  prefence  of  the  Almighty,  need  not  fear 
that  gratitude  or  homage  can  ever  be  ill-timed,  or  that 
it  is  prophane  thus  to  worfhip  in  any  circumftances  that 
are  not  criminal. 
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There  is  no  prefervative  from  vice,  equal  to  this 'ha¬ 
bitual  and  conftant  intercourfe  with  God  ;  neither  does 
any  thing  equally  alleviate  diftrefs,  or  heighten  profpe- 
rity ;  in  diftrefs,  it  fuftains  us  with  hope;  and  in  prof- 
perity,  it  adds  to  every  other  enjoyment  the  delight  of 
gratitude. 

Let  thofe,  therefore,  who  have  rejected  religion,  as 
they  have  given  up  inconteftible  advantages,  try  whether 
:they  cannot  yet  be  recovered  ;  let  them  review  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  their  judgment  has  been  determined, 
and  fee  whether  they  compel  the  aflentef  reafon ;  and  let 
thofe,  who,  upon  this  recollection,  perceive,  thaty-though 
they  have  profefled  infidelity,  they  do  indeed  believe  and 
-tremble,  no  longer  facrifice  happinefs  to -foil  v,  but  pur- 
fue  that  Wisdom  “  whofe  ways  are  pleafantnefs  and 

peace.” 

GOOD  NATURE. 

Numb.  30.  Saturday,  February  iy,  1753. 

I  KNOW  that  Good  Nature  has,  like  Socrates, 
been  ridiculed  in  the  habit  df  Folly,  and  that  Folly 
has  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  Good  Nature.  But 
by  Good  Nature,  I  do  not  mean  that  flexible  im¬ 
becility  of  mind  which  complies  with  every  requeft, 
and  inclines  a  man  at  once  to  accompany  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  a  brothel  at  the  expence  of  his  health,  and  to 
keep  an  equipage  fora  wife  at  the  expence  of  his  eftate. 
Perfons  of  this  difpofition  have  feldom  more  benevolence 
.than  fortitude,  and  frequently  perpetrate  deliberate  cruelty. 

In  true  Good  Nature,  there  is  neither  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  fpleen,  nor  the  fullennefs  of  malice ;  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  clamorous  nor  fretful,  neither  eafy  to  be  offended, 
nor  impatient  to  revenge ;  it  is  a  tender  fenfibility,  a 
participation  of  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  others ;  and 
is,  therefore,  a  forcible  and  conftant  motive,  to  com- 
onunicatc  happinefs,  and  alleviate  mifery. 
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As  human  nature  is,  from  whatever  caufe,  in  a  ftate 
of  great  imperfection,  it  is  furely  to  be  defired  that  a 
perfon  whom  it  is  mofl  our  intereft  to  pleafe,  ftiould 
not  fee  more  of  this  imperfection,  than  we  do  our- 
felves.  * 

I  (hall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that,  “  a  man  of  fenfe  can 
“  never  ufe  a  woman  ill.”  The  latter  part  of  this 
propofition  is  a  phrafe  of  very  extenfive  and  various 
fignification :  whethet  a  man  of  fenfe  can  u  ufe  a 
“  woman  ill,”  I  will  not  enquire,  but  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  fhew,  that  he  may  make  her  extremely 

wretchedf 

Perfons  of  keen  penetration,  and  great  delicacy  cf: 
fentiment,  as  they  muff  neceffarily  be  more  frequently 
offended  than  others  ;  fo,  as  a  punifhment  for  the  of¬ 
fence,  they  can  infliCt  more  exquifite  pain,  becaufe  they 
can  wound  with  more  poignant  reproach:  and  by  him 
whom  Good  Nature  does  not  reftrain  from  retaliat-- 
ing  the  pain  that  he  feels,  the  offence  whether  voluntary 
or  not,  will  always  be  thus  punifhed. 

If  this  punifhment  is  fuffered  with  filence,  confufion,  - 
and  tears,  it  is  poflible  that  the  tyrant  may  relent ;  but 
this,  like  the  remorfe  of  a  murderer,  is  too  late  ;  the 
dread  of  incurring  the  fame  anguifh  by  a  like  fault,  will 
fubffitute  for  the  fmile  of  cheerfulnefs,  that  funfhine  of 
beauty,  the  glooms  of  doubt,  folicitude,  and  anxiety. 
The  offence  will,  notwithftanding,  be  again  repeated; 
the  punifhment,  the  diftrefs,  and  the  remorfe  will  again 
return ;  becaufe  error  is  involuntary,  and  anger  is  not 
reftrained.  If  the  reproach  is  retorted,  and  whether  it 
was  defer ved,  becomes  the  fubjeft  of  debate  ;  the  con- 
fequences  are  yet  more  dreadful :  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  fhew  an  incongruity,  which  can  no  more  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  than  founds  by  the  deaf,  the  hufband  will  be  infulted 
for  caufelefs  and  capricious  difpleafure,  and  the  wife  for 
folly,  pervetfenefs,  and  obftinacy.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  what  will  become  of  M  the  refined,  the  exalted, 
“  an<l  the  permanent  felicity,  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
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44  reafonable  beings,  and  which  elevated  genius  only  can 
«  bellow  ?” 

^  i  hat  this  condu.fl  is,  by  a  man  of  fenfe,  known  to 
Oe  wrong,  I  am  content  to  allow :  but  it  muft  alfo  be 
granted,  that  the  difcernment  of  wrong  is  not  always  a 
propenfity  to  right;  and  that  if  pain  was  never  infiidled, 
but  when  it  was  known  to  produce  falutary  effecls,  man* 
kind  would  be  much  more  happy  then  they  are. 

Good  Nature,  therefore,  if  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence  cannot  atone  for  the  want  of  it,  muft  be  admitted 
as  the  higheft  perfonal  merit.  If,  without  it,  Wifdorft 
is  not  kind  ;  without  it,  Folly  mull  be  brutal.  Let  it, 
therefore,  be  once  more  repeated,  “  The  quality  moft 

eflential  to  conjugal  felicity  is  Good  Nature.” 
And  furely,  whatever  accidental  difference  there  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  conceptions  or  judgment  of  a  huf- 
band  and  wife,  if  neither  can  give  pain  or  pleafure  with¬ 
out  feeling  it  themleives,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  which 
fenfation  they  veil!  concur  to  produce. 

It  may  now  be  expected,  that  I  fliould  give  fome 
general  rules,  by  which  the  Ladies  may  difeover  the 
difpofition  of  thofe,  by  whom  they  are  addrefted:  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deteCl  malevolence  amidft  the 
affiduities  of  courtfhip,  and  to  diftinguifti  the  man  un¬ 
der  that  almoft  infcrutable  difguife,  the  Lover.  Goon 
Nature,  however,  is  not  indicated  by  the  ful- 
fome  fawning  of  a  perpetual  grin,  the  loud  laughter 
which  almoft  anticipates  the  jeft,  ov  the  conftant  echo 
of  every  fentimefnt ;  neither  is  it  fafe  to  truft  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  profuf^  liberality,  or  bufy  officioufnefs.  Let  it 
rather  be  remarked,  how  the  Lover  is  affedted  by  in¬ 
cidents,  in  whidh  the  Lady  is  not  concerned  ;  what  is  his 
behaviour  to  his  immediate  dependants,  and  whether  they 
approach  him  with  a  llavifh  timidity,  or  with  the  cheer¬ 
ful  reverence  of  voluntary  fervitude.  Is  he  ever  merry  at 
the  expence  of  another ;  or  does  he  ever  attempt  thus  to 
excite  mirth  in  his  miftrefs  ?  Does  he  mention  the  ab- 
fent  with  candour,  and  behave  to  thofe  who  are  prefent 
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with  a  manly  complacency?  By  a  diligent  attendance  to 
thefe  circumftances,  perhaps  a  probable  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  his  character. 

To  conclude  with  a  general  remark,  Good  Nature 
is  not  of  lefs  importance  to  ourfelves  than  to  others. 

/  The  morofe  and  petulant  hr  ft  feel  the  anguifh  that  they 
give:  Reproach,  revilings,  and  invetftive,  are  but  the 
overflowings  of  their  own  infelicity,  and  are  conflantly 
again  forced  back  upon  their  fc-urce.  Sweetneis  of  tem¬ 
per  is  not,  indeed,  an  acquired,  but  a  natural  excel¬ 
lence  ;  and,  therefore,  to  recommend  it  to  thofe  who 
have  it  not,  may  be  deemed  rather  an  infult  than  advice. 
But  let  that  which  in  happier  natures  is  inftimft,  in  thefe 
be  reafon ;  let  them  purfue  the  fame  c'ondudt,  impelled 
by  a  nobler  motive.  As  the  fournefs  of  the  crab  en¬ 
hances  the  value  cf  the  graft,  fo  that  which  on  its  pa¬ 
rent  plant  is  Good  Nature,  will,  on  a  lefs  kindly 
flock  be  improved  into  Virtue.  No  action  by  which 
others  receive  pleafure  or  p/m,  is  indifferent :  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Rule,  “  Do  that  to  others  which  ye  would  that 
“  others  fhould  do  to  you,”  extends  to  every  deed  ;  and 
u  every  word  fhall  be  brought  into  judgment.” 

RELIGION  the  FOUNDATION  of 
CONTENT. 

Numb.  32.  Saturday,  February  24,  1753. 

Munda — paruo  fub  lare  Paupe.rum 
Comte,  fine  aulais  ft  ojlro, 

Soli  at  am  explicucre  frontem.  HoR, 

To  frugal  treats  and  humble  cells, 

With  grateful  change  the  wealthy  fly, 

\\  here  health-preferving  plainncls  dwells, 

Far  from  the  carpet’s  gaudy  dye. 

Such  fccncs  have  charm’d  the  pangs  of  care. 

And  fmooth’d  the  clouded  forehead  of  defpair.  Francis. 

tlle  Permit  of  the  mountain  Aubukabis, 
which  riles  on  the  eaft  of  Mecca,  and  overlooks  the  city, 
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found  one  evening  a  inan  fitting  penfive  and. alone,  with¬ 
in  a  few  paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded  him  with 
attention,  and  perceived  that  his  looks  were  wild  and 
haggard,  and  that  his  body  was  feeble  and  emaciated  : 
the  man  alfo  feemed  to  gaze  ftedfaftly  on  Omar  ; 
but  fuch  was  the  abftradtion  of  his  mind,  that  his  eye  did 
not  immediately  take  cognizance  of  its  object,  in  the 
moment  of  recollection  he  farted  as  from  a  dream,  he 
sovered  his  face  in  confufion,  and  bowed  himfelf  to  the 
ground.  “  Son  of  affliction,”  faid  Omar,  “  who  art 

thou,  and  what  is  thy  diflrefs  r”  “  My  name,”  re¬ 
plied  the  f  ranger,  “  is  Hass  an,  and  I  am  a  native  of 
xi  this  city:  tile  Angel  of  adverlity  has  laid  his  hand 
u  upon  me ;  and  the  tvretch  whom  thine  eye  compaf- 
“  fionates,  thou  can  ft  not  deliver.”  “  To  deliver 
“  thee,”  faid  Omar,  “  belongs  to  Him  only,  from 
“  whom  we  fhould  receive  with  humility  both  good  and 
u  evil ;  yet  hide  not  thy  life  from  me  ;  for  the  burthen 
“  which  I  cannot  remove,  I  may  at  leaf  enable  thee  to 
u  fuftain.”  Hafian  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
remained  fome  time  fiient :  then  fetchinga  deep  figh,  he 
looked  up  at  the  hermit,  and  thus  complied  with  his 
requeft. 

It  is  now  fix  years,  fince  our  mighty  lord  the  Caliph 
Almalic,  whofe  memory  be  blefled,  firft  came  pri¬ 
vately  to  worfhip  in  the  temple  of  the  holy  city.  The 
bleffings  which  he  petitioned  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  Pro¬ 
phet’s  vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  to  difpenfe  ;  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  his  devotion,  therefore,  he  went  about  the 
city,  relieving  dif  refs  and  refraining  oppreffion  :  the 
widow'  fmiled  under  his  prot:£lion,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
age  and  infancy  was  fufained  by  his  bounty.  I,  wfflo 
dreaded  no  evil  but  ficknefs,  and  expected  no  good  be¬ 
yond  the  reward  of  my  labours,  was  finging  at  my  work, 
when  Almalic  entered  my  dwelling.  He  looked  round 
with  a  fmile  of  complacency  ;  perceiving  that  though  it 
was  mean  it  wras  neat,  and  that  though  I  was  poor  I 
appeared  to  be  content.  As  his  habit  was  that  of  a  pil¬ 
grim, 
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grim,  I  haftened  to  receive  him  with  fuch  hofpitality  as 
was  in  mv  power  ;  and  my  cheerfulnefs  was  rather  in- 
creafed  than  reftrained  by  his  prefence.  After  he  had 
accepted  feme  coffee,  heafked  me  many  queftions;  and 
though  by  my  anfwers  I  always  endeavoured  to  excite 
him  to  mirth,  yet  I  perceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful, 
and  eyed  me  with  a  placid  but  fixed  attention.  I  fulpedled 
that  he  had  fome  knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  in¬ 
quired  his  country  and  his  name.  “  Hass  AN,”  faid  he, 
“  I  have  raifed  thy  curiofity,  and  it  fliall  be  fatisfied  ;  he 
“  who  now  talks  with  thee  is  Almalic,  the  fovereign 
“  of  the  faithful,  whofe  feat  is  the  throne,  of -Medina, 
“  and  whofe  commiffion  is  from  above.”  Thefe  words 
ftruck  me  with  aftonifhment,  though  I  had  fome  doubt 
cf  their  truth  :  but  Almalic,  throwing  back  his  gar¬ 
ment,  difeovered  the  peculiarity  of  his  veft,  and  put  the 
royal  fignet  upon  his  finger.  1  then  ftarted  up,  and  was 
about  to  proftrate  myfelf  before  him,  but  he  prevented 
me:  “  Has-s  ax,”  faid  he,  “  forbear;  thou  art  greater 
than  1,  and  from  thee  I  have  at  once  derived  humility 
“  and  wifdom.”  I  anfwered,  “  Mock  not  thy  fervant, 
“  who  is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee :  life  and  death  are 
“  in  thy  hand,  and  happinefs  and  mifery  are  the  daugh- 
“  ters  of  thy  will.*”  “  Hassan,”  he  replied,  »*'I  cart 
“  no  otherwife  give  life  or  happinefs  than  by  not  taking 
“  them  away :  thou  art  thyfelf  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
“  bounty,  and  poffeffed  of  felicity  which  I  can  neither 
“  communicate  nor  obtain.  My  influence  over  others, 
“  fills  my  bofom  with  perpetual  folicitude  and  anxiety  ; 
“  and  yet  my  influence  over  others  extends  only  to  their 
“  vices,  whether  I  would  reward  or  punifh. ;  By  the 
“  bow-ftring,  I  can  reprefs  violence  and  fraud  ;  and  by 
“  the  delegation  of  power,  I  can  transfer  the  infatiable 
“  wifhes  of  avarice  and  ambition  from  one  obje£l  toan- 
“  other  ;  but  with  refpeft  to  virtue,  I  am  impotent :  if 
“  1  could  reward  it,  I  would  reward  it  in  thee.  •  Thou 
“  art  content,  and  haft  neither  avarice  nor  ambition  :  *  to 
exalt  thee,  would  be  to  deftroy  the  fimplieity -of  thy 
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«  lire,  and  diminilh  that  happinefs  which  I  have  no 

power  either  to  increafe  or  to  continue.”  He  then 
role  up,  and  commanding  me  not  to  difclofe  his  fecret, 
departed. 

As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  confufion  and  afto- 
nifnment  in  which  the  Caliph  left  me,  I  began  to  re¬ 
gret  that  my  behaviour  had  intercepted  his  bounty ;  and 
accufed  that  cheerfulnefs  of 'folly,  which  was  the  con¬ 
comitant  of  poverty  and  labour.  I  now  opined  at  the 
obfcurity  of  my  fhtion,  which  my  former  infenfibility 
had  perpetuated  :  I  neglected  my  labour,  becaufe  I  de- 
fpifed  the  reward  ;  I  fpent  the  day  in  idlenefs,  forming 
romantic  projects  to  recover  the  advantages  which  I  had 
loft;  and  at  night,  inftead  of  lofmg  myfelf  in  that  fweet 
and  refreftiing  fleep,  from  which  I  ufed  to  rife  with  new 
health,  cheerfulnefs,  and  vigour,  I  dreamt  of  fplendid 
habits,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  of  gardens,  palaces,  eu¬ 
nuchs,  and  women,  and  waked  only  to  regret  the  illu- 
ilons  that  had  vanifhed.  My  health  was  at  length  im¬ 
paired  by  the  inquietude  of  my  mind;  I  fold  all  my 
moveables  for  fubfiftence,  and  referved  only  a  mat- 
trafs  upon  which  I  fometimes  lay  from  one  night  to 
other. 

In  the  nrft  moon  of  the  following  year,  the  Caliph 
came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the  fame  fecrecy,  and  for 
the  fame  purpofes.  He  was  willing  once  more  to  fee 
the  man,  whom  he  confidered  as  deriving  felicity  from 
himfelf.  But  he  found  me,  not  finging  at  my  work, 
ruddy  with  health,  and  vivid  with  cheerfulnefs ;  but  pale 
and  dejected,  fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium, 
which  contributed  to  fubftitute  the  phantoms  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  for  the  realities  of  greatnefs.  He  entered  with 
a  kind  of  joyful  impatience  in  his  countenance,  which, 
the  moment  he  beheld  me,  was  changed  to  a  mixture  of 
wonder  and  pity.  I  had  often  wifhed  for  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  addrefs  the  Caliph  ;  yet  I  was  confounded  at 
his  prefence,  and  throwing  myfelf  at  his  feet,  I  laid  my 
haad  upon  my  head,  and  v/as  fpeechlefs.  “  Hassan,” 
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faid  he,  cc  what  canft  thou  have  loft,  whofe  wealth  was 
u  the  labour  of  thine  own  hand ;  and  what  can  have  made 
<c  thee  fad,  the  fpring  of  whofe  joy  was  in  thine  own  bo- 
Cc  fom  ?  What  evil  hath  befallen  thee  ?  Speak,  and  if 
“  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy.”  I  was  now  encou¬ 
raged  to  look  up,  and  I  replied,  “  Let  my  Lord  forgive 
u  the  prefumption  of  his  fervant,  who,  rather  than  utter 
“  a  falfehooJ,  would  be  dumb  for  ever.  I  am  become 
“  wretched  by  the  lofs  of  that  which  I  never  poftefted: 
“  thou  haft  raifed  wifhes  which,  indeed,  I  am  not  w©r* 
“  thy  thou  fhouldft  fatisfy  ;  but  why  fhould  it  be  thought 
“  that  he  who  was  happy  in  obfcurity  and  indigence, 
“  would  not  have  been  rendered  more  happy,  by  emi- 
“  nence  and  wealth.” 

When  I  had  finifhed  this  fpeech,  Almalic  ftood 
fome  moments  in  fufpenfe,  and  I  continued  proftrate 
before  him.  “  Hassan,”  faid  he,  “  I  perceive,  not 
“  with  indignation,  but  regret,  that  I  miftook  thy  cha- 
“  rafter ;  I  now  difcover  avarice  and  ambition  in  thy 
“  heart,  which  lay  torpid  only  becaufe  their  objefts  were 
(f  too  remote  to  rouze  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  in- 
“  veft  thee  with  authority,  becaufe  I  would  not  fubjeft: 
<f  my  people  to  oppreffion;  and  becaufe  I  would  not  be 
“  compelled  to  punifti  thee  for  crimes  which  I  firft 
u  enabled  thee  to  commit.  But,  as  I  have  taken  from 
“  thee  that  which  I  cannot  reftore,  I  will  at  leaft  gra- 
“  tify  the  wifties  that  I  excited,  left  thy  heart  accufe 
“  me  of  injuftice,  and  thou  continue  ftill  a  ftranger  to 
“  thyfelf.  Arife,  therefore,  and  follow  me.”  I  fprung 
from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle : 
I  killed  the  hem  of  his  garment  in  an  extafy  of  gratitude 
and  joy  ;  and  when  I  went  out  of  my  houfe,  my  heart 
leaped  as  if  I  had  efcaped  from  the  den  of  a  lion.  I 
followed  Almalic  to  the  Caravanfera  in  which  he 
lodged ;  and  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me 
with  him  to  Medina.  He  gave  me  an  apartment  in  the 
Seraglio ;  I  was  attended  by  his  own  fervants;  my  pro- 
vilions  were  fent  from  his  own  table  ;  and  I  received 
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every  week  a  fum  from  his  treafury,  which  exceeded  the 
moft  romantic  of  rry  expectations.  But  1  foort  difcover- 
ed,  that  no  dainty  was  fo  tafteful,  as  the  food  to  which 
labour  procured  an  appetite ;  no  {lumbers  fo  fweet  as 
thofe  which  wearinefs  invited ;  and  no  time  fo  well  en¬ 
joyed,  as  that  in  which  diligence  is  expecting  its  reward. 

1  remembered  thefe  enjoyments  with  regret;  and  while 
I  was  hghing  in  the  midft  of  fuperfluities,  which, 
though  they  incumbered  life,  yet  I  could  not  give  up, 
they  were  fuddenly  taken  away. 

Almalic,  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom, 
and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life,  expired  fuddenly  in  the 
bath:  fuch,  thou  knoweft,  was  the  deftiny,  which  the 
ALMIGHTY  had  written  upon  his  head. 

His  fon  Aububeker,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
was  incenfed  againft  me,  by  fome  who  regarded  me  at 
once  with  contempt  and  envy  :  he  fuddenly  withdrew 
my  penfton,  and  commanded  that  I  fliould  be  expelled 
the  palace:  a  command  which  my  enemies  executed 
with  fo  much  rigour,  that  within  twelve  hours  1  found 
myfelf  in  the  ftreets  of  Medina,  indigent  and  friendlefs, 
cxpofed  to  hunger  and  derifion,  with  all  the  habits  of 
luxury,  and  all  the  fenfibility  of  pride.  O  !  let  not  thy 
heart  defpife  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught, 
that  it  is  mifery  to  lofe  that  which  it  is  not  happinefs  to 
pofl'efs.  O  !  that  for  me,  this  leffon  had  not  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  tablets  of  Providence  !  I  have  travelled 
from  Medina  to  Mecca;  but  I  cannot  fly  from  mylelf. 
How  different  are  the  ftates  in  which  I  have  been 
placed  !  the  remembrance  of  both  is  bitter  !  for  the 
pleafure  of  neither  can  return.  Hassan  having  thus 
ended  his  ftory,  fmote  his  hands  together,  and  looking 
upward,  burll  into  tears. 

Omar,  having  waited  till  this  agony  was  paft,  went 
to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  u  My  fon,”  laid 
ke,  “  more  is  yet  in  thy  power  than  Almalic 
u  could  give,  or  Aububeker  take  away.  The  lef¬ 
fon 
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«  fon  of  thy  life,  the  Prophet  has,  in  mercy,  appoint- 
44  ed  me  to  explain. 

44  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty  and  labour, 
44  only  becaufe  they  were  become  habitual,  and  eafe 
44  and  affluence  were  placed  beyond  thy  hope  ;  for, 
44  when  eafe  and  affluence  approached  thee,  thou  waft 
44  content  with  poverty  and  labour  no  more.  That 
44  which  then  became  the  objedt  was  alfo  the  bound  of 
44  thy  hope ;  and  he,  whofe  utmoft  hope  is  difappointed, 
44  muft  inevitably  be  wretched.  If  thy  fupreme  defire 
44  had  been  the  delights  of  Paradife,  and  thou  hadft  be- 
44  lieved  that  by  the  tenor  of  thy  life  thefe  delights  had 
44  been  fecured,  as  more  could  not  have  been  given  thee, 
44  thou  wouldft  not  have  regretted  that  lefs  was  not  of- 
44  fered.  The  content  which  was  once  enjoyed  w’as 
44  but  the  lethargy  of  the  foul;  and  the  diftrefs  which  is 
44  now  fuffered,  will  but  quicken  it  to  adlion. — De- 
44  part,  therefore,  and  be  thankful  for  all  things  :  put 
44  thy  truft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify  the  wifh  of 
44  reafon,  and  fatisfy  thy  foul  with  good:  fix  thy  hope 
44  upon  that  portion,  in  comparifon  of  which  the  world 
44  is  as  the  drop,  of  the  bucket,  and  the  duft  of  the  ba- 
44  lance.  Return,  my  fon,  to  thy  labour ;  thy  food 
44  (hall  be  again  tafteful,  and  thy  reft  fhall  be  fweet:  to 
44  thy  content,  alfo,  will  be  added  liability,  when  it  de- 
44  pends  not  upon  that  which  is  poflefled  upon  earth,’ 
44  but  upon  that  which  is  expedited  in  Heaven.” 

Hassan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  angel  of  inftrudtion 
imprefted  the  counfel  of  Omar,  haftened  to  proftrate 
himfelf  in  the  temple  of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned 
upon  his  mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning  :  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  labour  with  cheerfulnefs ;  his  devotion  be¬ 
came  fervent  and  habitual;  and  the  latter  days  of  Has- 
pan  were  happier  than  the  firft. 
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Numb.  34.  Saturday,  March  3,  1753. 

Has  toties  optata  exegit  gloria  pccn as.  J  uv. 

Such  fate  purfucs  the  votaries  of  praife. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR,  Fleet- Prifon,  Feb.  24. 

To  a  benevolent  difpofition  every  ftate  of  life  will 
afford  fome  opportunities  of  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  Opulence  and  fplendor  are  enabled  to 
difpel  the  cloud  of  adverfity,  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  to  increafe  the  felicity  of 
all  around  them  :  their  example  will  animate  virtue,  and 
retard  the  progrefs  of  vice.  And  even  indigence  and 
©bfeurity,  though  without  power  to  confer  happinefs, 
may,  at  leaf!:,  prevent  mifery,  and  apprize  thefe  who 
are  blinded  by  their  paffions,  that  they  are  on  the  brink 
of  irremediable  calamity. 

Pleafed,  therefore,  with  the  thought  of  recovering 
others  from  that  folly  which  has  embittered  my  own 
days,  I  have  prefumed  to  addrefs  the  Adventurer 
from  the  dreary  manfions  of  wretchednefs  and  defpair, 
of  which  the  gates  are  fo  wonderfully  conftrudfed,  as  to 
fly  open  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers,  though  they 
are  impervous  as  a  roek  of  adamant  to  fuch  as  are  within 
thepi : 

.  - Fadlis  defeenfus  Averni ; 

Holies  atqv.e  dies  paiet  atri  jama  Ditis  : 

Sad  revocqre  gradum,  juperafque  evader e  ad  auras, 

Hoc  opus  bii  labor  ejl.  ViRG. 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day ; 

Smooth  the  delcent,  and  eafy  is  the  way  ; 

But 
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But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  fkics ; 

In  this  the  talk  and  mighty  labour  lies.  Dryden. 

Suffer  me  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  glitter¬ 
ed  at  the  ball,  and  fparkled  in  the  circle  ;  that  I  have 
had  the  happinefs  to  be  the  unknown  favourite  of  an 
unknown  lady  at  the  mafquerade ;  have  been  the  delight 
of  tables  of  the  firft  fafhion,  and  the  envy  of  my  brother 
beaux;  and,  to  defcend  a  little  lower,  it  is,  I  believe, 
hill  remembered,  that  MefTrs.  Velours  and  d’Efpagne 
hand  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their  prefent  influence 
at  Guildhall,  to  the  elegance  of  my  fhape,  and  the 
graceful  freedom  of  my  carriage. 

- Sed  qua  pr cedar  a  et  profpera  tanti , 

Ut  rebus  l alis  par  Jit  menjura  malorum!  Juv, 

See  the  wild  purchafe  of  the  bold  and  vain, 

Where  every  blil's  is  bought  with  equal  pain  • 

As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  perfon  and  a  large  eftate,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
dil'entangled  myfelf  from  the  fhackles  of  religion ;  for 
I  was  determined  to  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  notions,  confifted  in  the  unreftrained  and 
unlimited  gratifications  of  every  paflion  and  every  ap¬ 
petite;  and,  as  this  could  not  be  obtained  under  the 
frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  I  confidered  religion  as 
my  enemy ;  and  proceeding  to  treat  her  with  contempt 
and  derifion,  was  not  a  little  delighted,  that  the  unfa- 
fhionablenefs  of  her  appearance,  and  the  unanimated 
uniformity  of  her  motions,  afforded  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  fallies  of  my  imagination. 

Conceiving  now  that  I  was  fufficiently  qualified  to 
laugh  away  fcruples,  I  imparted  my  remarks  to  thofe 
among  my  female  favourites  whofe  virtue  I  intended  to 
attack ;  for  I  was  well  affured  that  pride  would  be  able 
to  make  but  a  weak  defence,  when  religion  was  fub- 
verted  ;  nor  was  my  fuccefs  below  my  expectation :  the 
love  of  pleafure  is  too  ftrongly  implanted  in  the  female 
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bread,  to  differ  them  icrupuloufly  to  examine  the  validw 
ty  of  arguments  defigned  to  weaken  redraint;  all  are 
eafily  led  to  believe  that  whatever  thwarts  their  inclina¬ 
tion  mud  be  wrong:  little  more,  therefore,  was  required, 
than  by  the  addition  of  fome  circumdances,  and  the 
exaggeration  of  others,,  to  make  merriment  fupply  the 
place  of  demondration ;  nor  was  I  fo  fenfelelefs  as  to 
offer  arguments  to  fuch  as  could  not  attend  to  them,  and 
with  whom  a  repartee  or  catch  would  more  effectually 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  This  being  effected,  there 
remained  only  “  the  dread  of  the  world:”  but  Roxana 
foared  too  high,  to  think  the  opinion  of  others  worthy 
her  notice;  JLiETiTi a  feemed  to  think  of  it  only  to  be- 
clare,  that  “  if  all  her  hairs  were  worlds,”  fhe  fhould 
reckon  them  “  well  lod  for  love:”  and  Pastorella 
fondly  conceived,  that  fhe  could  dwell  for  ever  by  the 
fide  of  a.  bubbling  fountain,  content  with  her  fwain  and 
fleecy  care,  without  confidering  that  dillnefs  and  foli- 
tude  can  afford  fatisfaction  only  to  innocence. 

It  is  not  the  defire  of  new  acquifitions,  but  the  glory 
ofconqueds,  that  fires  the  foldier’s  bread;  as,  indeed, 
the  town  is  feldom  worth  much,  when  it  has  differed 
the  devadations  of  a  fiege ;  fo  that  though  I  did  not 
openly  declare  the  effects  of  my  own  prowefs,  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  honour,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  I  was  very  folicitous  to  bury  my  reputation,  or  to 
hinder  accidental  difcoveries.  To  have  gained  one  vic¬ 
tory  is  an  inducement  to  hazard  a  fecond  engagement : 
and  though  the  fuccefs  of  the  general  fhould  be  a  reafon 
for  increafing  the  drength  of  the  fortification,  it  be¬ 
comes  with  many,  a  pretence  for  an  immediate  furrenr 
rer  under  the  notion  that  no  power  is  able  to  withdand 
fo  formidable  an  adverfary ;  while  others  brave  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  think  it  mean  to  furender,  and  dadardly  to  fly. 
Melissa,  indeed,  knew  better;  and  though  fhe  could 
not  boad  the  apathy,  deadinefs,  and  inflexibility  of  a 
Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipio, 
and  gained  the  victory  by  declining  the  conted. 
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You  inuft  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was,  during 
this  flate  of  abandoned  libertinifm,  fo  fully  convinced 
of  the  fitnefs  of  my  own  conduCt,  as  to  be  free  from 
uneafinefs.  I  knew  very  well,  that  I  might  juftly  be 
deemed  the  peft  of  fociety,  and  that  fuch  proceedings 
mutt  terminate  in  the  dell  ruction  of  my  health  and  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind,  was  to  live 
upon  the  rack :  1  fled,  therefore,  to  the  regions  of  mirth 
and  jolity,  as  they  are  called,  and  endeavoured  with  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  a  continual  rotation  of  company,  to  free 
tnyfelf  from  the  pangs  of  reflection.  From  thefe  orgies 
we  frequently  fallied  forth  in  queft  of  adventures,  to  the 
no  fmall  terror  and  confternation  of  all  the  fober  ftrag- 
glers  that  came  in  our  way :  and  though  we  never  in¬ 
jured,  like  our  illuftrious  progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  ei¬ 
ther  life  or  limbs ;  yet  we  have,  in  the  midft  of  Covent- 
garden,  buried  a  taylor,  who  had  been  troublefome  to 
l'ome  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of  cabbage- 
leaves  and  ftalks,  with  this  conceit, 

Satia  te  caule  quern  Jemper  cupifti. 

Glut  yourfelf  with  cabbage,  of  which  you  have  always  been 
greedy. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  for  mentioning  the  com¬ 
mon  exploits  of  breaking  windows,  and  bruiiing  the 
watch;  unlefs  it;  be  to  tell  you  of  the  device  of  producing 
before  the  juftice,  broken  lanthorns,  which  have  been 
paid  for  a  hundred  times;  or  their  appearances  with 
patches  on  their  heads,  under  pretence  of  being  cut  by 
the  fword  that  was  never  drawn :  nor  need  I  fay  any 
thing  of  the  more  formidable  attack  of  fturdy  chairmen, 
armed  with  poles ;  ”by  a  flight  ftroke  of  which  the  pride 
of  Ned  Revel’s  face  was  at  once  laid  flat,  and  that  ef¬ 
fected  in  an  inftant,  which  its  molt  mortal  foe  had  for 
years  e flayed  in  vain.  I  lhall  pufs  over  the  accidents 
that  attend  attempts  to  fcale  windows,  and  endeayouis 
to  diflodge  figns  from  their  hooks,  there  are  many 
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“  hair-breadth  Tcapes,”  befides  thofe  in  the  “  imminent 
u  deadly  breach  but  the  rake’s  life,  though  it  be 
equally  hazardous  with  that  of  the  foldier,  is  neither  ac¬ 
companied  with  prefent  honour,  nor  with  pleafing  retro- 
fpect ;  fuch  is,  and  fuch  ought  to  be  the  difference,  be¬ 
tween  the  enemy  and  the  preferver  cf  his  country. 

Amidft  fuch  giddy  and  thoughtlefs  extravagance,  it 
will  not  feem  ftrange,  that  I  was  often,  the  dupe  of 
coarfe  flattery.  When  Monf.  L’ Allonge  allured  me, 
that  I  thru  ft  quart  over  arm  better  than  any  man  in 
England,  what  could  I  lefs  than  prefent  him  with  a 
(word  that  coft  me  thirty  pieces  ?  1  was  bound  for  a 

hundred  pounds  for  Tom  Trippet,  becaufe  he  had  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  except  myfelf.  But  I  often  parted 
with  money  againft  my  inclination,  either  becaufe  I 
wanted  the  refolution  to  refufe,  or  dreaded  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  niggardly  fellow;  and  I  may  be  truly  laid  to 
have  fcuandered  my  en'ate,  without  honour,  without 
-friends,  and  without  pleafure.  The  laft  may,  perhaps,, 
appear  ftrange  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  mafque- 
rade  of  life.  I  deceived  others,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
deceive  myfelf;  and  have  worn  the  face  of  pleafantry 
and  gaiety,  while  my  heart  fuffered  the  moft  exquifite 
torture. 

By  the  inftigation  and  encouragement  of  my  friends,, 
I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  feat  in  parliament; 
and,  accordingly,  fet  out  for  the  town  of  W allop  in  the 
weft,  where  my  arrival  was  welcomed  by  a  thoufand, 
throats,  and  I  was,,  in  three  days,  fure  of  a  majority: 
but’afcerdrinking  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  hoglheads  of 
wine,  and  bribing  two  thirds  of  the  corporation  twice 
over,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  borough 
had  been  before  fold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  life  ef  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  confider- 
able,  was  prefently  diffipated  ;  and,  as  the  attraction 
grows  more  ftrong,  the  nearer  any  body  approaches  the 
earth,  when  once  a  man  begins  to  fink  into  poverty,  he 
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talk  with  velocity  always  encreafing  ;  every  fupply  is 
purchafed  at  a  higher  and  higher  price,  and  every  office 
of  kindnefs  obtained  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty. 
Having  now  acquainted  you  with  my  ftate  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  I  fhall,  if  you  encourage  the  continuance  of 
my  correfpondence,  flicvv  you  by  what  fteps  I  de- 
fcended  from  a  fir  ft  floor  in  Pall-Mall  to  my  prefent 
habitation. 

I  am,  SIR, 

T  Your  humble  fervant, 

MISARG  YRUS. 

>  __ 

ACTIVE  LIFE  PREFERABLE  TO 
SOLITUDE. 

Numb.  38.  Saturday,  March  i“,  1753. 

Ef  yif  in  a  '4  7r«p*iv.4'/tVo1')  i\  Sidi;  'ifJ.Uj-1  “  iCefryirim,  jTte 

ik-Hu**”  Pytbao.  au.  Longin. 

Pythagoras  being  afkcd  in  what  man  could  referable  the 
Divinity,  juftly  anfwered,  “  In  beneticence  and  truth.” 

In  the  Perfian  chronicle  of  the  five  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  Heigyra, 
it  is  thus  written: 

Of  the  Letter  of  Cosrou  the  Iman. 

Xt  pleafed  our  mighty  fovejeign,  Abbas  Carascan, 
from  whom  the  kings-  of  the  earth  derive  honour  and 
dominion,  to  fet  Mirza,  his  fervant,  over  the  province 
of  Tauris.  In  the  hand  of  Mirza,  the  balance  of 
diftribution  was  fufpended  with  impartiality  j  and  under 
his  adminiftration  the  weak  were  protected,  the  learned 
received  honour,  2nd  the  diligent  became  rich :  Mir¬ 
za,  therefore,  was  beheld  by  every  eye  with  compla¬ 
cency,  and  every  tongue  pronounced  bleflings  upon  his 
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head.  But  it  was  obfcrved  that  he  derived  no  jo? 
from  the  benefits  which  he  diffufed  :  he  became  peniive 
and  melancholy ;  he  fpent  his  leifure  in  folitude  ;  in  his 
palace  he  fat  motionlefs  upon  a  fofa;  and  when  he  went 
out,  his  walk  was  flow,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground:  he  applied  to  the  bufinefs  of  ftate  with 
reluctance  ;  and  refolved  to  relinquifh  the  toil  of 
government,  of  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the 
reward. 

He,  therefore,  obtained  permiflion  to  approach  the 
throne  of  our  fovereign  ,  and  being  afked  what  was  his 
requeff,  he  made  this  reply :  “  Alay  the  Lord  of  the 
c<  world  forgive  the  Have  whom  he  has  honoured,  if 
ct  Mirza  prefume  again  to  lay  the  bounty  of  Abbas 
<c  at  his  feet.  Thou  haft  given  me  the  dominion  of  a 
cc  country,  fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Dnmafcus ;  and  a 
“  city,  glorious  above  all  others,  except  that  only  which 
“  reflects  the  fplendor  of  thy  prefence.  But  the  longeft 
<l  life  is  a  period  fcarce  fufficient  to  prepare  for  death  : 
“  all  other  bufinefs  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  em- 

mets  in  the  path  of  the  traveller,  under  whofe  foot 
“  they  perifh  for  ever,  and  all  enjoyment  is  unfubftan- 
“  tial  and  evanefcent,  as  the  colours  of  the  bow  that 
“  appears  in  the  interval  of  a  ftorm.  Suffer  me,  there- 
^  fore  to  prepare  for  the  approach  of  eternity ;  let  me 
“  give  up  my  foul  to  meditation:  let  folitude  and  filence 
tc  acquaint  me  with  the  myfteries  of  devotion;  let  me 
“  forget  the  world,  and  by  the  world  be  forgotten,  till 
<c  the  moment  arrives  in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  fhall 
<c  fal1,  and  I  fhall  be  found  at  the  bar  of  the  AL- 
“  MIGHTY.”  Mirza  then  bowed  himfelf  to  the 
earth,  and  flood  filent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  recorded,  that  at 
fhefe  words  he  trembled  upon  that  throne,  at  the  foot- 
flool  of  which  the  world  pays  homage:  he  looked  round 
upon  his  nobles  ;  but  every  countenance  was  pale,  and 
every  eye  was  upon  die  earth.  No  man  opened  his 

mouth 
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mouth  ;  and  the  king  fir  ft  broke  filence,  after  it  had 
continued  near  an  hour. 

“  Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come  upon  me.  I 
tc  am  alarmed,  as  a  man  who  fuddenly  perceives  that 
<c  he  is  near  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  is  urged  for- 
“  ward  by  an  irrefiftible  force:  but  yet  I  know  not 
“  whether  my  danger  is  a  reality  or  a  dream.  1  am  as 
“  thou  art,  a  reptile  of  the  earth  ;  my  life  is  a  moment, 

“  and  eternity,  in  which  days,  and  years,  and  ages  are 
“  as  nothing,  eternity  is  before  me,  for  which  I  alfo 
“  lhould  prepare:  but  by  whom  then  mull  the  Faith- 
u  ful  be  governed  ?  By  thofe  only  who  have  no  fear  of 
“  judgment?  by  thofe  only  whofe  life  is  brutal,  becaufe, 

“  like  brutes,  they  do  not  confider  that  they  {hall  die  ? 

“  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the  Faithful  ?  Are  thebufy  mul- 
“  titudes,  that  crowd  the  city,  in  a  ftate  of  perdition  ? 

“  and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervife  alone  the  gate  of  Para- 
“  dife?  To  all,  the  life  of  a  Dervife  is  not  poffible:  to 
“  all,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.  Depart  to  the  houfe 
tc  which  has  in  this  city  been  prepared  for  thy  refidence : 

‘‘  I  will  meditate  the  reafon  of  thy  requeft;  and  may  he 
M  who  illuminates  the  mind  of  the  humble,  enable  me  to 
“  determine  with  wifdom.” 

Mirza  departed;  and  on  the  third  day  having  receiv¬ 
ed  no  command,  he  again  requefted  an  audience,  and  it 
was  granted.  When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,  his 
countenance  was  more  cheerful ;  he  drew  a  letter  from 
his  bofom,  and  having  kifled  it,  he  prefented  it  with  his 
right  hand.  “  My  lord,”  faid  he,  “  I  have  learned  by 
“  this  letter,  which  I  received  from  Cosrou  the  Iman, 
“  who  now  ftands  before  thee,  in  what  manner  life  may 
w  be  beft  improved.  I  am  enabled  to  look  back  with 
<c  pleafure,  and  forward  with  hope ;  and  I  {hall  now  re- 
u  joice  ftill  to  be  the  {hadow  of  thy  power  at  Tauris, 
“  and  to  keep  thofe  honours  which  I  fo  lately  wilhed  to 
“  refign.”  The  king,  who  had  liftened  to  Mirza  with 
a  mixture  of  furprize  and  curiofity,  immediately  gave 
the  letter  to  Cosrou,  and  commanded  that  it  fhould  be 
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read.  The  eyes  of  the  court  were  at  once  turned  upon 
the  hoary  fage,  whofe  countenance  was  fufFufed  with  an 
honeft  blufh  ;  and  it  was  not  without  fome  hefitation  that 
he  read  thefe  words : 

44  To  MiRZA,whom the  wifdomof  Abbas,  our  mighty 
“  lord,  has  honoured  with  dominion,  be  everlaiiing 
44  health!  When  I  heard  thy  purpofe  to  withdraw  the 
*•  bleffings  of  thy  government  from  the  thoufands  of 
44  Tauris,  my  heart  was  wounded  with  the  arrow  of 
44  affliction,  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with  forrow.  But 
44  who  fhall  fpeak  before  the  king,  when  he  is  troubled  ; 
44  and  who  {hall  boaft  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  diftrefled 
44  by  doubt?  To  thee  I  will  relate  the  events  of  rny 
44  youth,  which  thou  haft  renewed  before  me  ;  and  thofe 
14  truths  which  they  taught  me,  may  the  Prophet  multi- 
u  ply  to  thee. 

44  Under  the  inftru&ion  of  the  phyfician  Aluzar,  I 
44  obtained  an  early  knowledge  of  his  art.  To  thofe  who 
44  were  fmitten  with  difeafe,  I  could  adminifter  plants, 
14  which  the  fun  has  impregnated  with  the  fpirit  of  health. 
“  But  the  fcenes  of  pain,  langour,  and  mortality,  which 
44  were  perpetually  rifing  before  me,  made  me  often 
44  tremble  for  myfelf.  1  faw  the  grave  open  at  my  feet : 
44  I  determined,  therefore,  to  contemplate  only  the  regions 
44  beyond  it,  and  to  defpife  every  acquifition  which  I 
44  could  not  keep.  I  conceived  an  opinion,  that  as  there 
44  was  no  merit  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  fdent 
44  meditation,  thofe  who  deftred  money  were  not  proper 
44  objeefts  of  bounty,  and  that  by  all  who  were  proper  ob- 
44  jeCfs  of  bounty,  money  was  defpifed.  I  therefore  buried 
44  mine  in  the  earth  ;  and  renouncing  fociety,  I  wandered 
44  into  a  wild  and  fequeftered  part  of  the  country ;  my 
4<  dwelling  was  a  cave  by  the  fide  of  a  hill,  I  drank  the 
44  running  water  from  the  fpring,  and  eat  fuch  fruits  and 
44  herbs  as  I  could  find.  To  increafe  the  aufterity  of 
44  my  life,  I  frequently  watched  all  night,  fitting  at  the 
44  entrance  of  the  cave  with  my  face  to  the  eaft,  refigning 
64  myfelf  to  the  fecret  influences  of  the  Prophet,  and  ex- 
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,ct  peeking  illuminations  from  above.  One  morning  after 
K  my  nodturnal  vigil,  juft  as  I  perceived  the  horizon 
‘tc  glow  at  the  approach  of  the  fun,  the  power  of  fleep  be- 
“  came  irrefiftible,  and  I  funk  under  it.  I  imagined 
<c  myfelf  ftill  fitting  at  the  entrance  of  my  cell ;  that  the 
tc  dawn  increafed ;  and  that  as  I  looked  earneftly  for  the 
“  firft  beam  of  day,  a  dark  fpot  appeared  to  intercept  it. 

1  perceived  that  it  was  in  motion;  it  increafed  in  fize 
“  as  it  drew  near,  and  at  length  I  difeovered  it  to  be  art 
<c  eagle.  I  ftill  kept  my  eye  fixed  fteadfaftly  upon  it,  and 
“  faw  it  alight  at  a  fmall  diftance,  where  I  now  deferied  a 
<c  fox,  whole  two  fore-legs  appeared  to  be  broken,  JBe- 
“  fore  this  fox  the  eagle  laid  part  of  a  kid,  which  fhe  had 
“  brought  in  her  talons,  and  then  difappeared.  When  I 
“  awaked  1  laid  my  forehead  upon  the  ground,  and  blefted 
u  the  Prophet  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  morning.  I  re- 
“  viewed  my  dream,  and  faid  thus  to  myfelf:  Cosrou, 
u  thou  haft  done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the  bufi- 
“  nefs,  and  the  vanities  of  life  ;  but  thou  haft  as  yet  only 
tc  done  it  in  part:  thou  art  ftill  every  day  bufied  in  the 
“  feach  of  food ;  thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  reft,  neither 
“  is  thy  truft  in  Providence  complete.  What  art 
“  thou  taught  by  this  vifion  ?  If  thou  haft  feen  an  eagle 
“  commiffioned  by  Heaven  to  feed  a  fox  that  is  lame, 
“  fhall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  alfo  fupply  thee  with 
“  food  ;  when  that  which  prevents  thee  from  procuring 
“  it  for  thyfelf,  is  not  neceffity  but  devotion  ?  I  was  now 
“  fo  confident  of  a  miraculous  fupply,  that  I  neglected  to 
“  walk  out  for  my  repaft,  which,  after  the  firft  day,  I 
“  expedled  with  an  impatience  that  left  me  little  power 
of  attending  to  anv  other  objedt :  this  impatience,  how- 
ever,  I  laboured  to  fupprefs,  and  perfifted  in  my  refolu- 
“  tion :  but  my  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me,  and  my 
“  knees  fmote  each  other  ;  I  threw  myfelf  backward,  and 
«  hoped  my  weaknefs  would  foon  increafe  to  infenfibility. 
«  But  I  was  fuddenly  rouzed  by  the  voice  of  an  invifible 
«  being,  who  pronounced  thefe  words Cosrou,  I 
am  the  Angel,  who,  by  the  command  of  the  ALMIGH¬ 
TY, 
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TY,  have  regiftered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which  I 
am  now  commiffioned  to  reprove.  While  thou  waft  at¬ 
tempting  to  become  wife  above  that  which  is  revealed, 
thy  folly  has  perverted  the  inftrudtion  which  was  vouch- 
fafed  thee.  Art  thou  difabled  as  the  Fox  ?  haft  thou  not 
rather  the  powers  of  the  Eagle?  Arife,  let  the  Eagle  be 
the  objeft  of  thy  emulation.  To  pain  and  ficknefs,  be 
thou  again  the  meffenger  of  eafe  and  health.  Virtue  is 
not  reft,  but  adtion.  If  thou  doft  good  to  man,  as  an 
evidence  of  thy  love  to  GOD,  thy  virtue  will  be  exalted 
from  moral  to  divine;  and  that  happinefs  which  is  the 
pledge  of  Paradife,  will  be  thy  reward  upon  earth. 

“  At  thefe  words  I  was  not  lefs  aftonifhed  than  if  a 
tc  mountain  had  been  overturned  at  my  feet;  I  humbled 
“  myfelf  in  the  duft:  I  returned  to  the  city;  I  dug  up 
<c  my  treafure;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  became  rich.  My 
“  (kill  in  reftoring  health  to  the  body,  gave  me  frequent 
“  opportunities  of  curing  thedifeafes  of  the  foul.  1  put 
“  on  the  facred  veftments  ;  I  grew  eminent  beyond  my 
“  merit ;  and  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  king  that  I 
“  fhould  Hand  before  him.  Now,  therefore,  be  not 
“  offended ;  I  boaft  of  no  knowledge  that  I  have  not 
“  received  ;  as  the  fands  of  the  defert  drink  up  the  drops 
“  of  rain,  or  the  dew  of  the  morning,  fo  do  I  alfo,  who 
“  am  but  duft,  imbibe  the  inftrucfions  of  the  Prophet. 
“  Believe  then  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  knowledge 
“  is  prophane,  which  terminates  in  thyfelf ;  and  by  a 
w  life  wafted  in  fpeculation,  little  even  of  this  can  be 
*c  gained.  When  the  gates  of  Paradife  are  thrown  open 
“  before  thee,  thy  mind  {hall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment ; 
<c  here  thou  canft  little  more  than  pile  error  upon  error ; 
“  there  thou  {halt  build  truth  upon  truth.  W  ait,  there- 
“  fore,  for  the  glorious  vifion ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
“  emulate  the  Eagle.  Much  is  in  thy  power ;  and, 
i(  therefore,  much  is  expedled  of  thee.  Though  the 
“  ALMIGHTY  only  can  give  virtue,  yet,  as  a  prince, 
“  thou  mayeft  ftimulate  thofe  to  beneficence,  who  adt 
<£  from  no  higher  motive  than  immediate  intereft :  thou 
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“  canfl:  not  produce  the  principle,  but  mayeft  enforce 
“  the  practice.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether 
“  they  receive  it  from  oftentation  or  charity;  and  the 
“  effedt  of  example  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  in- 
tc  tended  to  obtain  the  favour  of  GOD  or  man.  Let 
thy  virtue  be  thus  diffufed  :  and  if  thou  believeft  with 
K  reverence,  thou  fhalt  be  accepted  above.  Farewell. 
“  May  the  fmile  of  Him  who  relides  in  the  Fleaven  of 
“  Heavens,  be  upon  thee  !  and  againft  thy  name  in  the 
“  volume  of  His  will,  may  happinefs  be  written  !” 

The  King,  whofe  doubts,  like  thofe  of  Mirza,  were 
now  removed,  looked  up  with  a  fmile  that  communi¬ 
cated  the  joy  of  his  mind.  He  difmifTed  the  prince  to 
his  government;  and  commanded  thefe  events  to  be 
recorded,  to  the  end  that  pofterity  may  know,  “  that  no 
“  life  is  pleafing  to  GOD,  but  that  which  is  ufeful  to 
“  Mankind  !” 

SLEEP. 

Numb.  39.  Tuesday,  March  20,  1753. 

— pi /7\XoiCl  ‘/.CCAV^aTOy  TUI  y  dp  u\97iV>1 

T~y ov  £7 r  fu(xnfrt  '-vco  ‘ujccikthi  Tuy^ig-a, 

^v(r[j.Qviog  y.a(Xcc7fiQ-  HoM* 

Pallas  pour’d  fweet  {lumbers  on  his  foul ; 

And  balmy  dreams,  the  gift  of  foft  repofe, 

Calm’d  all  his  pains,  and  banilh’d  all  his  woes.  Pope. 

If  every  day  did  not  produce  frefh  inftances  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  at  a  lofs, 
why  fo  liberal  and  impartial  a  benefactor  as  Sleep, 
fhould  meet  with  fo  few  hiftorians  or  panegyrifts. 
Writers  are  fo  totally  abforbed  by  the  bufinefs  'of  the 
day,  as  never  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  power, 
whofe  officious  hand  fo  feafonably  fufpends  the  burthen 
of  life;  and  without  whofe  interpoiition,  man  would 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  labour  however 
Vol.  It.  F  rewarded, 
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rewarded,  or  the  ftruggle  with  oppofiticn  however  fuc- 
cefsful. 

Night,  though  file  divides  to  many  the  longeft  part 
of  life,  and  to  almoft  all  the  moft  innocent  and  happy, 
is  yet  unthankfully  neglecfted,  except  by  thofe  who  per¬ 
vert  her  gifts. 

The  aftronomers,  indeed,  expert  her  with  impatience, 
and  felicitate themfelves  upon  her  arrival  :  Fontenelle 
has  not  failed  to  celebrate  her  praifes  ;  and  to  chide  the 
fun  for  hiding  from  his  view  the  worlds,  which  he 
imagines  to  appear  in  every  conftellation.  Nor  have 
the  poets  been  always  deficient  in  her  praifes  :  Milton 
has  obferved  of  the  Night,  that  it  is  “  the  plpafant  time, 
-£C  the  cool,  the  filent.” 

Thefe  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to  pay  par¬ 
ticular  homage  to  Night ;  fmee  they  are  indebted  to  her, 
not  only  for  ceffation  of  pain,  but  increafe  of  pleafure  ; 
mot  only  for  dumber,  but  for  knowledge.  But  the 
greater  part  of  her  avowed  votaries  are  the  fons  of  lux¬ 
ury;  who  appropriate  to  feftivity  the  hours  defigned 
for  reft ;  who  confider  the  reign  of  pleafure  as  com¬ 
mencing  when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  bufy  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  ceafes  to  diflipate  attention  by  intrufive  and 
unwelcome  variety  ;  who  begin  to  awake  to  joy,  when 
the  reft  of  the  world  finks  into  infemibility ;  and  revel 
in  the  foft  effluence  of  flattering  and  artificial  lights, 
which  “  more  fhadowy  fet  off  the  face  of  things.” 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  confequences  of  a 
cuftom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  obferves,  will  be  for 
ever  condemned,  and. for  ever  retained :  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  however  Sleep  may  be  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of  fo  importunate  a 
nature,  as  not  to  remain  long  unfatisfied;  and  if,  as 
fome  have  done,  we  confider  it  as  a  tax  of  life,  we 
cannot  but  obferve  it  as  a  tax  that  mull  be  paid, 
unlefs  we  could  ceafe  to  be  men ;  for  Alexander 
declared,  that  nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a 
Divinity,  but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without  Sleep. 
Xo  live  without  Sleep  in  our  prefent  fluctuating  ftate, 
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however  deferable  it  might  Teem  to  the  lady  in  Cleli  a, 
can  furely  be  the  wifh  only  of  the  young  or  the  ignorant ; 
to  every  one  elfe,  a  perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a 
ftate  of  wretchednefs,  fecond  only  to  that  of  the  mife- 
rable  beings,  whom  Swift  has  in  his  Travels  fo  ele¬ 
gantly  defcribed,  as  “  fupremely  curfed  with  immor- 
“  tality.” 

Sleep  is  neceffary  to  the  happy,  to  prevent  fatiety, 
and  to  endear  life  by  a  fhort  abfence  ;  and  to  the  refe¬ 
rable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of  quiet.  Life  is  to 
moft,  fuch  as  could  not  be  endured  without  frequent 
intermiffions  of  exiftence:  Homer,  therefore,  has 
thought  it  an  office  worthy  of  the  goddefs  of  wifdom,  to 
lay  Ulyftes  afleep  when  landed  on  Phaeacia. 

It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whofe  early  advances 
in  literature  fcarce  any  human  mind  has  equalled,  that 
he  fpent  twelve  hours  of  the  four  and  twenty  in  Sleep  : 
yet  this  appears,  from  the  bad  ftate  of  his  health,  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  his  life,  to  have  been  too  fmall  a  refpite 
for  a  mind  lo  vigouroufly  and  intenfely  employed ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  exercife  his 
mind  lcfs,  and  his  body  more ;  ft  nee  by  this  means  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  though  he  would  not  then  have 
aftonifhed  with  the  blaze  of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have 
fhone  with  the  permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  ftar. 

Nor  fhould  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been  many 
men  who  daily  fpent  fifteen  or  fixteen  hours  in  ftudy  ; 
for  by  feme  of  whom  this  is  reported,  it  has  never  been 
done ;  others  have  done  it  for  a  fhort  time  only  j 
and  of  the  reft  it  appears  that  they  employed  their 
minds  in  fuch  operations  as  required  neither  celerity  nor 
ftrength,  in  the  low  drudgery  of  collating  copies,  com¬ 
paring  authorities,  digefting  dictionaries,  or  accumulat¬ 
ing  compilations. 

Men  of  ftudy  and  imagination  are  frequently  upbraided 
by  the  induftrioas  and  plodding  fons  of  care,  with  palling 
too  great  a  part  of  their  life  in  a  ftate  of  inaCtion.  But 
thefe  defiers  of  Sleep  feem  not  to  remember,  that  though  it 
muft  be  granted  them  that  they  are  crawling  about  before 
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the  break  of  day,  it  can  feldom  be  faid  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  awake;  they  exhauft  no  fpirits,  and  require  no 
repairs  ;  but  lie  torpid  as  a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  lead 
are  known  to  live  only  by  an  inert  and  fluggifh  loco¬ 
motive  faculty,  and  may  be  faid,  like  a  wounded  fnake, 
to  “  drag  their  flow  length  along.” 

Alan  has  been  long  known  among  philofophers,  by 
the  appellation  of  the  microcofm,  or  epitome  of  the 
world  :  the  refemblance  between  the  great  and  little 
world  might,  by  a  rational  obferver,  be  detailed  to  many 
particulars ;  and  to  many  more  by  a  fanciful  (peculatift. 
I  know  not  in  which  of  thefe  two  clafles  I  fhall  be  ranged 
for  obferving,  that  as  the  total  quantity  of  light  and 
darknefs  allotted  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  to  every  region 
of  the  earth,  is  the  fame,  though  diftributed  at  various 
times  and  in  different  portions  ;  fo,  perhaps,  to  each 
individual  of  the  human  fpecies,  nature  has  ordained 
the  fame  quantity  of  wakefulnefs  and  fleep ;  though 
divided  by  fome  into  a  total  quiefence  and  vigorous 
exertion  of  their  faculties,  and  blended  by  others  in  a 
kind  of  twilight  of  exiftence,  in  a  ftate  between  dream¬ 
ing  and  reafoning,  in  which  they  either  think  without 
action  or  a£t  without  thought. 

The  poets  are  generally  well  affedted  to  Sleep  ;  as 
men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  refpite  from 
thought,  and  gladly  reiign  themfelves  to  that  gentle 
power,  who  not  only  befrows  reft,  but  frequently  leads 
them  to  happier  regions,  where  patrons  are  always 
kind,  and  audiences  are  always  candid,  where  they  are 
feafted  in  the  bowers  of  imagination,  and  crowned  with 
flowers  divefted  of  their  prickles,  and  laurels  of  unfading 
verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of  mankind, 
who  take  wide  furveys  of  the  wilds  of  life,  who  fee  the 
innumerable  terrors  and  diftr'-ftes  that  are  perpetually 
preying  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  ! fee rn  with  unhappy 
perfb’eaty  calamities  yet  latent  in  their  caufes,  are  glad 
to  dofl*  ti:  k  eves  upon  the  gloomy  profpefr,  and  lofe 
in  a  Ihort  uilemibility  the  remembrance  of  otlieis’  mife-. 
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ries  and  their  own.  The  hero  has  no  higher  hope,  than 
that,  after  having  routed  legions  after  legions,  and  added 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  he  fhall  retire  to  milder  happinefs, 
and  clofe  his  days  in  focial  feftivitv.  The  wit  or  the 
fage  can  expeft  no  greater  happinefs,  than  that,  after  hav  . 
ing  harafied  his  reafon  in  deep  refearches,  and  fatigued 
his  fancy  in  boundlefs  excurlions,  he  fha.ll  fmk. at  night 
in  the  tranquillity  of  Sleep. 

The  Poets,  among  ail  thofe  that  enjoy  the  blelfings 
of  Sleep,  have  been  ie.tft  athamed  to  acknowledge  their 
benefactor.  How  much  S  tatius  confidered  the  evils 
of  life  as  afluaged  and  fattened  by  the  balm  or  Humber, 
we  may  difeoverby  that  pathetic  invocation,  which  lie 
poured  out  in  his  waking  nights:  and  that  Cowley, 
among  the  other  felicities  of  his  darling  folitude,  did 
not  forget  to  number  the  privilege  of  fleeping  without 
ditturbance,  we  may  learn  from  the  rank  that  he  afiigns 
among  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  poppy;  u  which  is 
“  fcattered,’  fays  he,  “  over  the  fields  of  corn,  that  all 
“  the  needs  of  man  may  be  ealily  fa tisfied,  and  that, 
bread  and  fleep  may  be  found  together.” 

Si  quis  invifum  Cereri  benign re 
Me  pntat  germen ,  vehement  er  err  at ; 

Ilia  me  in  partem  recipit  libenter 

Fertilis  agri. 

Meqne  frumentumque Jlmul per  cmnes 
C'injulens  munclo  Dea  fporgit  eras ; 

Crefcite ,  O  !  dixit,  duo  magna  f  tften - 
tacida  vilee. 

Carpe,  mortalis,  mea  dona  Fetus, 

Carpe,  nee  plant  as  alias  require, 

Sed Jatur  panis,  fatur  et  foporis, 

Cretera  fperne. 

He  wildly  crjrs  who  thinks  I  yield 
Precedence  m  the  well-cioath’d  field, 

Tho’  mix’d  with  wheat  I  grow  : 

Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth, 

And  to  adorn  the  teeming  earth, 

She  bade  the  Poppy  blow. 
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Nor  vainly  gay  the  fight  to  pleafe, 

Eut  bleft  with  power  mankind  to  eafe, 

The  Goddei’s  law  me  rife  : 

“  Thrive  with  the  life-fupporting  grain," 

She  cry’d,  “  the  folace  or  the  Twain, 

“  The  cordial  of  his  eyes.” 

“  Seize,  happy  mortal,  feize  the  good, 

“  My  hand  lupplies  thy  flcep  and  food, 

“  And  makes  thee  truly  bleft  : 

“  With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  day, 

“  In  flumbers  pals  the  night  away, 

“  And  leave  to  fate  the  rell.”  C.  B, 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly  bleffings, 
is  juftly  appropriated  to  induftry  and  temperance  ;  the 
refrefhing  reft,  and  the  peaceful  night,  are  the  portion 
only  of  him  who  lies  down  weary  with  honeft  labour, 
and  free  from  the  fumes  of  indigefted  luxury ;  it  is  the 
juft  doom  oflazinefs  and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive  with¬ 
out  eafe,  and  drowfy  without  tranquillity. 

Sleep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image  of  death ; 
“  fo  like  it,”  fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  “  that  I  dare 
“  not  truft  it  without  my  prayers  their  refemblance 
is,  indeed,  apparent  and  ftriking  ;  they  both,  when  they 
feize  the  body,  leave  the  foul  at  liberty  ;  and  wife  is  he 
that  remembers  of  both,  that  they  can  be  fa fe  and  happy 
only  by  Virtue, 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Numb.  41.  Tuesday,  March  27,  1750- 

- Si  mutabile pettus 

EJl  l/bi,  conjiliis,  non  curnbns ,  utere  nojlris , 

Dum  poles,  et  folulis  etiamnum  Jedilus  adjias  ; 

D  unique  male  opt  at  os  nondum  premis  infcius  axes*  G  v  rnv. 

- Th’  attempt  forfake. 

And  not  my  chariot  but  my  counfel  take  ; 

While  yet  fecurely  on  the  earth  you  hand  ; 

Nor  touch  the  horfes  with  too  rafh  a  hand.  Addisojk. 

To  the  AD  V  ENTURER. 

SIR,  Fleet ,  March  24** 

J  NOW  fend: you  the  fequel  of  my  ftory;  which  had. 
not  been  fo  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have  brought  my- 
felf  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impatier.ee  was  felt  for  the 
fate  of  Misargyrus  ;  who  has  travelled  no  unbeaten 
track  to  mifery,  and  confequently  can  prefent  the  reader 
only  with  fuch  incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  feen  me,  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my  glory  j 
not  difpenfmg  the  kindly,  warmth  of  an  all.  cheering  fun*, 
but,  like  another  Phaeton,  fcorching  and  blafting  every 
thing  round  me.  I  fhall  proceed,  therefore,  to  finilhi 
my  career,  and  pafs  as  rapidly  as  poffible  through  the 
remaining  viciffitudes  of  my  life. 

When  I  firft  began  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I  made 
no  doubt  of  an  immediate  fupply.  The  newfpapers  were 
perpetually  offering  directions  to  men,  who  feemed  to 
have  no  other  bufinefs  than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for 
thofe  who  place  their  fupreme  felicity  in  fcattering  it.. 
I.  polled  away,  therefore,  to  one  of  thefe  advertifers,. 
who  by  his  propofals  feemed  to  deal  in  thoufands  ;  and 
was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find,  that  this  general 
benefactor  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  larger 
fum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor  would  venture  that  without 
a  joint  note  from  myfelf  and  a  reputable  houfekeeper, 
or  for  a  . longer  time  than  three  months, 
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It  was  not  yet  fo  bad  with  me,  as  that  I  needed  to 
folicit  furety  for  thirty  pounds :  yet  partly  from  the 
greedinefs  that  extravagance  always  produces,  and  partly 
from  a  defire  of  feeing  the  humour  of  a  petty  ufurer,  a 
character  of  which  I  had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance,  I 
condefcended  to  liften  to  his  terms.  He  proceeded  to 
inform  me  of  my  great  felicity  in  not  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  extortioner  ;  and  allured  me,  that  1  fhould 
find  him  extremely  moderate  in  his  demands:  he  was 
not,  indeed,  certain,  that  he  could  furnifh  me  with  the 
whole  lum,  for  people  were  at  this  particular  time  ex¬ 
tremely  preffing  and  importunate  for  money;  yet  as  I 
had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  try  what 
he  could  do,  and  give  me  his  anfwer  in  three  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon  him  again ; 
and  was  again  informed  of  the  great  demand  for  money, 
and  that  “  money  was  money  now:”  he  then  adviled 
me  to  be  punctual  in  my  payment,  as  that  might  induce 
him  to  befriend  me  hereafter  :  and  delivered  me  the 
money,  deducting  at  the  rate  of  live  and  thirty  per  cent, 
with  another  panegyric  upon  his  own-moderation. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices  of  ufu- 
rious  oppreflion ;  but  cannot  omit  my  tranfacfion  with 
Squeeze  on  Tower  hill,  who  finding  me  a  young  man 
of  confiderable  expectations,  employed  an  agent  to  per- 
fuade  me  to  borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded 
by  an  annual  payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  during  the 
joint  lives  of  his  daughter,  Nancy  Squeeze,  and  myfelf. 
The  negotiator  came  prepared  to  enforce  his  propofal 
with  all  his  art  ;  but  finding  that  I  caught  his  offer  with 
the  eagernefs  of  necefiity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid  : 
“  he  had  mentioned  it  out  of  kindnefs  ;  he  would  try  to 
“  ferve  me:  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honeft  man,  but  ex- 
“  tremely  cautious.”  In  three  days  he  came  to  tell  me, 
that  his  endeavours  had  been  ineffectual,  Mr.  Squeeze 
having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life  :  but  that  there  was 
one  expedient  remaining  ;  Mrs.  Squeeze  could  influence 
her  hufband,  and  her  good-will  might  be  gained  by  a 
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compliment.  I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Squeeze, 
and  poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  which  ufually 
gain  accefs  to  rank  and  beauty:  I  did  not  then  know, 
that  there  are  places  in  which  the  only  compliment  is  a 
bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with  a  jeweller,  I  afterwards 
procured  a  ring  of  thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  pre- 
lented,  and  was  foon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr. 
Squeeze.  He  appeared  peevifh  and  backward,  and  my 
old  friend  whifpered  me,  that  he  would  never  make  a 
dry  bargain  :  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  tavern.  Nine 
times  we  met  on  the  affair;  nine  times  I  paid  four 
pounds  for  the  fupper  and  claret;  and  nine  guineas  I 
gave  the  agent  for  good  offices.  I  then  obtained  the 
money,  paying  ten  per  cent,  advance  ;  and  at  the  tenth 
meeting  gave  another  fupper,  and  dilburfed  fifteen 
pounds  for  the  writings. 

Others,  who  ftyled  themfelves  brokers,  would  only 
truft  their  money  upon  goods  ;  that  I  might,  therefore, 
try  every  art  of  expenfive  folly,  1  took  a  houfe  and  fur- 
nifhed  it.  1  amufed  myfelf  with  defpoiling  my  move¬ 
ables  of  their  gloffy  appearance,  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
lender  with  fufpicions;  and  in  this  I  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  he  favoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds 
upon  that  which  was  rated  at  feven  hundred.  I  then 
found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian  about  me,  to 
prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken  or  removed.  This 
was,  indeed,  an  unexpected  tax,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  recede  ;  and  I  comforted  myfelf,  that  I  might  prevent 
a  creditor,  of  whom  I  had  fome  appreheniions,  from 
feizing,  by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the 
houfe. 

By  fuch  means  I  had  fo  embarraffed  myfelf,  that  my 
whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriving  excufes,  and. 
railing  fmall  lums  to  quiet  fuch  as  words  would  no 
longer  mollify.  It  coft  me  eighty  pounds  in  prefents  to 
Mr.  Leech,  the  attorney,  for  his  forbearance  of  one 
hundred,  which  he  folicited  me  to  take  when  1  had  no 
need.  I  was  perpetually  harafled  with  importunate  de- 
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mands,  and  infulted  by  wretches,  who  a  few  months 
before  would  not  have  dared  to  raife  their  eyes  from  the 
duft  before  me.  I  lived  in  continual  terror,  frighted  by 
every  noife  at  the  door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
every  ftep  quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to 
reft  without  feeling  the  juftnefs  of  the  Spanifh  proverb, 
tc  Let  him  who  fleeps  too  much,  borrow  the  pillow  of 
“  a  debtor;”  my  folicitude  and  vexation  kept  me  long 
waking  ;  and  when  I  had  clofed  my  eyes,  I  was  purfued 
or  infulted  by  vifionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meannefs  of  the  fhifts  I 
had  reduced  myfelf  to,  I  could  not  but  curfe  the  folly 
and  extravagance  that  had  overwhelmed  me  in  a  fea  of 
troubles,  from  which  it  was  highly  improbable  that  1 
fhould  ever  immerge.  I  had  fometime  lived  in  hopes  of 
of  an  eftate  at  the  death  of  my  uncle  ;  but  he  difap- 
pointed  me  by  marrying  his  houfekeeper  ;  and,  catching 
an  opportunity  foon  after  of  quarrelling  with  me,  for 
fettling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon  a  girl  whom  I  had 
feduced,  told  me  that  he  would  take  care  to  prevent  his 
fortune  from  being  fquandered  upon  proftitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  extricat¬ 
ing  myfelf  by  marriage;  afchemewhich  I  flattered  my¬ 
felf,  nothing  but  my  prefent  diftrefs  would  have  made 
me  think  on  with  patience.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
look  out  for  a  tender  novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her 
own  difpofal ;  and  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Mifs 
Biddy  Simper.  I  had  now  paid  her  fix  or  feven  vilits  ; 
and  fo  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  a  gentleman  and 
a  rake,  that  I  made  no  doubt  that  both  her  perfon  and 
fortune  would  be  foon  mine. 

At  this  critical  time,  Mifs  Gripe  called  upon  me, 
in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  money,  and  loaded  with 
trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of  affluence  lavilhed  on 
her.  Thofe  days  were  now  over ;  and  there  was  little 
hope. that  they  would  ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to 
withftand  the  temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the 
bailiff  offered  her3  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment 
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dlfguifed  in  a  livery  ;  and  talcing  my  fword  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  under  pretence  of  admiring  the  workmanfhip, 
beckoned  him  to  feize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expenfive  without  ufe,  as  the 
debt  was  too  confiderable  for  payment  or  bail  :  1  there¬ 
fore  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  immediately  conduced  to  jail, 

Veflibulum  ante  ipfum  primifque  in  fducibits  Orci,  ■ 

Lufftts  &  ultrices  pofilere  cubilia  curse  ; 

Pallcnteftpue  habitant  morbi ,  trtjhjque  JencSus, 

Et  metus,  et  maletfuada  fames,  el  turpis  egtjlai- 

VjRG„ 

Juft  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 

Revengeful  cares,  and  fullen  forrows  dwell  ; 

And  pale  difeafes,  and  repining  age  ; 

Want,  fear,  and  famine’s  unrefifted  rage.  Drydev, 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful;  a  prifon  is 
fometimes  able  to  fhock  thofe,  who  endure  it  in  a  good 
caufe  :  let  your  imagination,  therefore,  acquamtcyou, 
with  what  I  have  not  words  to  exprefs,  and  conceive,  - 
if  poffible,  the  horrors  of  imprisonment,  attended  with  • 
reproach  and  ignominy,  of  involuntary  affociation. 
with  the  refufe  of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were 
before  too  abandoned  for  fociety,  but  being  now  freed 
from  ihame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  vices  > 
by  contorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few,  whom  like  myfelf  im- 
prifonment  has  rather  mortified  than  hardened ;  'with 
thefe  only  I  converfe;  and  of  thefe  you  may  perhaps 
hereafter  receive  fome  account  from 

T.  Your  humble  fervant, 

MIS  ARG  Y.RU  S. 
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LOVE  to  ENEMIES. 

Numb.  48.  Saturday,  April  21,  1753. 

lb  at  trium phans  Virgo - 

'Sunt  qtti  rogatam  rettulerint  preces 
Fuliffe  Christo,  redder  et  ut  reo 
Lumen  jacenti,  turn  innsenit  balilum 

Fie  re  innovation ,  vijibus  mtegrts.  Prudent. 

As  refcti’d  from  intended  wrong, 

The  modeft  virgin  pac’d  along. 

By  blafting  heav’n  depriv’d  of  day 
Beneath  her  feet  th'  accufer  lay : 

She  mark’d,  and  foon  the  pray’r  arofe 
To  Him  who  bade  us  love  our  foes ; 

By  faith  inforc’d  the  pious  call 
Again  relum’d  the  fightlefs  ball. 

A  O  love  an  enemy,  is  the  diflinguiftiing  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  a  religion,  which  is  not  of  man  but  of 
GOD.  It  -could  be  delivered  as  a  precept  only  by 
Him,  who  lived  and  died  to  effcablifh  it  by  his  example. 

At  the  clofe  of  that  feafon,  in  which  human  frailty 
has  commemorated  fufferings  which  it  could  not  fuftain, 
a  feafon  in  which  the  moft  zealous  devotion  can  only 
fubditute  a  change  of  food  for  a  total  abftinence  of  forty 
days ;  it  cannot,  furely,  be  incongruous  to  confider, 
what  approaches  we  can  make  to  that  divine  love  which 
thefe  fufferings  expreffed,  and  how  far  man,  in  imitation 
of  his  Saviour,  can  blefs  thofe  who  curfe  him,  and 
VSturn  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but  at  a  dif- 
tance ;  nor  confider  it  without  being  ftruck  with  a  fenfe 
or  our  own  debility :  every  man  who  compares  his  life 
with  this  divine  rule,  inftead  of  exulting  in  his  own  ex¬ 
cellence,  will  finite  his  bread  like  the  publican,  and  cry 
out,  “  GOD  be  merciful  to  me  a  (inner!”  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourlelvesj  may,  perhaps,  be  one  ufe 
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of  the  precept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  furely,  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  no  other. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  our  paffions  are  not  in  our 
power;  and  that  therefore  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate, 
is  impoffible;  for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wifhes 
was  offered  to  us  to  love  a  ftranger  as  we  love  a  child, 
we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  however  we  might 
defire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot 
love  an  enemy  as  we  love  a  friend;  it  is  yet  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  we  may  perform  thofe  aftions  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  love,  from  a  higher  principle :  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  derive  moral  excellence  from  natural  defects,  and 
exert  our  reafon  inftead  of  indulging  a  paffion.  If  our 
enemy  hungers  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  tbirfts  we 
may  give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we  could  love  him  would 
be  our  condudt;  and  this  may  Hill  be  our  conduct, 
though  to  love  him  is  impoffible.  The  Christian 
will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  neceffities  of  his  enemy, 
by  his  love  to  GOD:  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
to  exprefs  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of 
his  obedience,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  appropriates  the 
promifes  and  anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  thefe  princi¬ 
ples,  may  in  the  fcriptiire  fenfe  be  faid  to  love  his  enemy, 
yet  fomething  more  may  ftill  be  effected :  the  paffion 
itfelf  in  fome  degree  is  in  our  power  ;  we  may  rife  to  a 
yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  forgivenefs,  we  may 
think  as  well  as  adt  with  kindnefs,  and  be  fandtified  as 
well  in  heart  as  in  life. 

Though  love  and  hatred  are  neceffarily  produced  in 
the  human  breaft,  when  the  proper  objects  of  thefe  paf- 
fions  occur,  as  the  colour  of  material  fubftances  is 
neceffarily  perceived  by  an  eye  before  which  they  are 
exhibited;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the  paffion, 
and  to  caufe  either  love  or  hatred  to  b°e  excited,  by 
placing  the  fame  objedt  in  different  circumftances  ;  as 
a  changeable  fillc  of  blue  and  yellow  may  be  held  fo  as 
to  excite  the  idea  either  of  yellow  ©r  blue. 
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No  a£i  is  deemed  more  injurious,- or  refented  with 
greater  acrimony,  than  the  marriage  of  a  child,  efpeci- 
ally  of  a  daughter,  without  the  content  of  a  parent:  it 
is  frequentlv  confidered  as  a  breach  of  the  ftron°;eft  and 
tendered:  obligations;  as  folly  and  ingratitude,  treachery 
and  rebellion.  By  the  imputation  of  thefe  vices,  a  child 
becomes  the  objeft  of  indignation  and  refentment:  in¬ 
dignation  and  refentment  in  the  breaft,  therefore,  of  the 
parent,  are  neceffarily  excited :  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  thefe  are  fpecies  of  hatred.  But  if  the 
child  is  confidered  as  ft  ill  retaining  the  endearing 
foftnefs  of  filial  affedfion,  as  ftill  longing;  for  reconcilia- 

•  3  O 

tion,  2nd  profaning  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears;  as 
having  been  driven  from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the 
violence  of  paflions  which  none  have  always  refilled, 
and  which  many  have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpi¬ 
tude  ;  the  fame  object  that  before  excited  indignation 
and  refentment,  will  now  be  regarded  with  pity,  and 
pity  is  a  fpecies  of  love. 

Thofe,  indeed,  who  refent  this  breach  of  filial  duty 
with  implacability,  though  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of 
which  the  offender  has  been  guilty,  demonftrate  that 
they  are  without  natural  affection;  and  that  they  would 
have  proftituted  their  offspring,  if  not  to  lull,  yet  to 
affedtions  which  are  equally  vile  and  fordid,  the  thirft 
of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition :  for  he  can  never 
be  thought  to  be  ftncerely  interefted  in  the  felicity  of 
his  child,  who  when  fome  of  the  means  of  happinefs  are 
loft  by  indifcretion,  fuffers  his  refentment  to  take  away 
the  reft. 

Among  friends,  Tallies  of  quick  refentment  are  ex¬ 
tremely  frequent.  Friendthip  is  a  conftant  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  benefits,  to  which  the  facrifice  of  private  intereft 
is  fometimes  neceffary  :  it  is  common  for  each  to  fet  too 
much  value  upon  thofe  which  he  beftows,  and  too  little 
upon  thofe  which  he  receives  ;  this  mutual  miftake  in  fo 
important  an  eftimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of 
unkindnefs  and  ingratitude;  each,  perhaps,  profeffes 
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hlmfelf  ready  :o  forgive,  but  neither  will  condefcend  to 
be  forgiven.  Pride,  therefore,  {till  increafes  the  enmity 
which  it  began ;  the  friend  is  confidered  as  felfilh,  al- 
fuming,  injurious,  and  revengeful ;  he  conlequently 
becomes  an  objedt  of  hatred  ;  and  while  he  is  thus  con¬ 
fidered,  to  love  him  is  impoftible.  But  thus  to  confider 
him,  is  at  once  a  folly  and  a  fault :  each  ought  to  refledh, 
that  he  is,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  incurring 
the  crimes  that  he  imputes  ;  that  the  foundation  of  their 
enmity  is  no  more  than  a  miftake  ;  and  that  this  miftake 
is  the  effedl  of  weaknefs  or  vanity,  which  is  common  to 
all  mankind :  the  charafter  of  both  would  then  affume 
a  very  different  afpedt,  love  would  again  be  excited  by 
the  return  of  its  objedf,  and  each  would  be  impatient  to 
exchange  acknowledgments,  and  recover  the  felicity 
which  was  fo  near  being  loft. 

But  if  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our 
bofom  as  a  friend,  it  {hould  appear  that  we  had  miftaken 
his  charadter  ;  if  he  {hould  betray  our  confidence,  and 
ufe  the  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  which  perhaps  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  offers  of  fervice,  to  effedt  our  ruin  ;  if  he  de¬ 
fames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  falfehood; 
if  he  violates  the  chaftity  of  a  wife,  or  feduces  a 
daughter  to  proftitution;  we  may  ftill  confider  him  in 
fuch  circumftances  as  will  incline  us  to  fulfil  the  pre¬ 
cept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  rancour  of  hatred 
or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  charadter,  however  it  may  deferve  punifh- 
ment,  excites  hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to 
be  malicious;  and  pure  malice  has  never  been  imputed 
to  human  beings.  The  wretch,  who  has  thus  deceived 
and  injured  us,  {hould  be  confidered  as  having  ultimately 
intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  hirnfelf.  It 
{hould  alfo  be  remembered,  that  he  has  miftaken  the 
means ;  that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendfhip  of  Him 
whofe  favour  is  better  than  life,  by  the  fame  conduct 
which  forfeited  our’s ;  and  that  to  whatever  view  he 
facrificed  our  temporal  intereft,  to  that  alfo  he  facrificed 
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his  own  hope  of  immortality;  that  he  is  now  feeking 
felicity  which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punifh- 
ment  that  will  laft  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than 
this  wretch  is  he,  in  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  con¬ 
dition  can  excite  no  pity?  Surely,  if  fuch  an  enemy 
hungers,  we  may,  without  fuppreffing  any  paffion,  give 
him  food ;  for  who  that  fees  a  criminal  dragged  to 
execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refufe  him  a  cup 
of  cold  water? 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  GOD  has  forgiven,  muff 
neceflarily  become  amiable  to  man  :  to  confider  his  cha¬ 
racter  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  after  it  has  been 
changed  bv  repentance,  is  to  love  him;  and  impartially 
to  confider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our  intereft. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to 
our  nature  of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception. 
But  if  to  love  our  enemies  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian, 
to  treat  others  with  coldnefs,  negleft,  and  malignity, 
is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a  man.  Unpro¬ 
voked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindnefs,  and  the 
menaces  of  oppreffion,  fhould  be  far  from  thofe  who 
profefs  themfelves  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  in  his 
life  went  about  doing  good  ;  who  inftantly  healed  a 
wound  that  was  given  in  his  defence  ;  and  who,  when 
he  was  fainting  in  his  laft  agony,  and  treated  with 
mockery  and  derifion,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer  and 
an  apology  for  his  murderers;  Father,  forgive 
THEM,  THEY  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THEY  DO. 
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MISERY  WITHOUT  GUILT. 

Numb.  52.  Saturday,  May  5,  1753. 

- H<e  nag  a  ftr'ta  ducent 

In  mala  derijum.  FI  OR. 

- Trifles  inch  as  thefe 

To  ferious  mil'chiefs  lead.  Francis. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

Though  there  are  many  calamities  to  which  all 
men  are  equally  expofed,  yet  feme  fpecies  of  intellectual 
didrefs  are  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  vicious.  The 
various  evils  of  difeafe  and  poverty,  pain  and  forrow, 
are  frequently  derived  from  others  ;  but  fhame  and  con- 
fulion  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  ourfelves,  and  to  be 
incurred  only  by  the  mifconduCt  which  they  punilh. 
This  fuppofition  is  indeed  fpecious  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
by  the  dronged  evidence  that  it  is  not  true:  I  can  op- 
pofe  experience  to  theory ;  and  as  it  will  appear  that  I 
fuffer  confiderable  lofs  by  my  teftimony,  it  mult  be 
allowed  to  have  the  mod:  diftinguifhing  charaCteridic  of 
finceri  tv. 

That  every  man  is  happy  in  proportion  as  he  is  vir¬ 
tuous,  wras  once  my  favourite  principle  :  I  advanced  and 
defended  it  in  all  companies  ;  and  as  the  lad  effort  of  my 
genius  in  its  behalf,  I  contrived  a  feries  of  events  by 
which  it  was  illudrated  and  edablifhed ;  and  that  I 
might  fubditute  adion  for  narrative,  and  decorate  fenti- 
ment  with  the  beauties  of  poetry,  I  regulated  my  dory 
by  the  rules  of  the  drama,  and  with  great  application 
and  labour  wrought  it  into  a  tragedy. 

When  it  was  Hnifhed,  I  fat  down,  like  Hercules  after 
his  labours,  exulting  in  the  pad,  and  enjoying  the  future 
by  anticipation.  I  read  it  to  every  friend  who  favoured 
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me  with  a  vifit,  and  when  I  went  abroad  I  always  put 
it  into  my  pocket.  Thus  it  became  known  to  a  circle- 
that  was  always  increafing;  and  was  at  length  mentioned 
with  fuch  commendation  to  a  very  great  lady,  that  {he 
was  pleafed  to  favour  me  with  a  meflage,  by  which  I 
was  invited  to  breakfaft  at  nine  the  next  morning,  and 
acquainted  that  a  fel e<St  company  would  then  expecSt  the 
pleafure  of  hearing  me  read  my  play. 

The  delight  that  I  received  from  the  contemplation  of 
my  performance,  the  encomium  of  my  friends,  and  ef- 
pecially  this  meflage,  was  in  my  opinion  an  experimental 
proofof  myprinciples,  andarewardof  mymerit.  I  reflect¬ 
ed  wi  th  great  felf-complacence,  upon  the  general  complaint 
that  genius  was  without  patronage ;  and  concluded,  that  all 
who  had  been  neglected  were  unworthy  of  notice.  1  believ¬ 
ed  that  myown elevation  wasnotonly  certain  butnear;  and 
that  the  reprefentation  of  my  play  would  be  fecured  by  a 
meflage  to  the  manager,  which  would  render  the  mor- 
tifying  drudgery  of  folicitation  and  attendance  unnecef- 
fary. 

Elated  with  thefe  expectations,  I  rofe  early  in  the 
morning,  and  being  drefled  long  before  it  was  time  to 
fet  out,  I  amufed  myfelf  by  repeating  the  favourite  paf- 
fages  of  my  tragedy  aloud,  forming  polite  anfwers  to  the 
compliments  that  fhould  be  made  me,  and  adjufting  the. 
ceremony  of  my  vifit. 

I  obferved  the  time  appointed  with  fuch  punctuality, 
that  I  knocked  at  the  door  while  the  clock  was.  ftriking. 
Orders  had  been  given  for  my  admittance;  and  the  por¬ 
ter  being  otherwife  engaged,  it  happened  that  the  fervant 
whofe  place  it  was  to  introduce  me,  opened  the  door  in 
his  {lead,  and  upon  hearing  my  name,  advanced  dircdtly, 
before  me  into  the  room;  fo  that  no  difcovery  was  made 
of  an  enormous  queue  of  brown  paper,  which  fome  mif- 
chievous  brat  had  with  a  crooked  pin  hung  between  the 
two  locks  of  my  major  periwig.  I  followed  the  valet 
into  a  magnificent  apartment, .  where,  after  I  had  got 
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within  a  very  large  Indian  fcreen,  I  found  five  ladies  and 
a  gentleman. 

I  was  a  little  difconcerted  in  my  firft  addrefs,  by  the  re- 
fpedh  that  was  fhewn  me,  and  the  curiofity  with  which  I 
was  regarded:  however  I  made  my  general  obeifance, 
and  addreffing  myfelf  in  particular  to  the  elder  of  the 
ladies,  whom  I  confidered  as  my  patronefs,  I  exprefied 
my  fenfe  of  the  honour  fhe  had  done  me,  in  a  fhort 
fpeech  which  I  had  preconceived  for  the  purpofe;  but  I 
was  immediately  informed,  that  the  lady  whofe  favour 
I  had  acknowledged,  was  not  yet  come  down:  this  mif- 
take  increafed  my  confufion  ;  for  as  I  could  not  again 
repeat  the  fame  words,  I  reflected,  that  I  fihould  be  at 
laft  unprepared  for  the  occafion  on  which  they  were  to 
have  been  ufed.  The  company  all  this  while  continued 
Handing :  I  therefore  haftily  turned  about,  to  reconnoitre 
my  chair ;  but  the  moment  I  was  feated,  I  perceived 
every  one  labouring  to  ftifle  a  laugh.  1  inftantly  fuf- 
pected  that  I  had  committed  fome  ridiculous  indecorum, 
and  I  attempted  to  apologize  for  I  knew  not  what  of¬ 
fence;  but  after  fome  hefitation,  my  extreme  fenfibility 
ftruck  me  fpeechlefs.  The  gentleman,  however,  kindly 
difcovered  the  caufe  of  their  merriment,  by  exclaiming 
againft  the  rude  licentioufnefs  of  the  vulgar,  and  at  the 
fame  time  taking  from  behind  me  the  pendulous  reproach 
to  the  honours  of  my  head.  This  difcovery  afforded  me 
inexpreflibls^relief ;  my  paper  ramellie  was  thrown  into 
the  fire,  and  I  joined  in  the  laugh  which  it  produced: 
but  I  was  Hill  embarrafted  by  the  confequences  cf  my 
miftake,  and  expeted  the  lady  by  whom  I  had  been  in¬ 
vited,  with  folicitude  and  apphrehenfion. 

When  fhe  came  in,  the  deference  with  which  flic 
was  treated  by  perfons  who  were  fo  much  my  fuperiors, 
ftruck  me  with  awe;  my  powers  of  recollection  were 
fulpended,  and  I  refolved  to  exprefs  my  fentiments  only 
by  the  lownefs  of  my  bow,  and  the  diftance  of  my  be¬ 
haviour  :  1  therefore  haftily  retreated  backward  ;  and  at 
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the  fame  time  bowing  with  the  raoft  profound  reverence, 
unhappily  overturned  the  fcreen,  which  in  its  fall  threw 
down  the  breakfaft  table,  broke  all  the  china,  and  crip¬ 
pled  the  iap-dog.  In  the  midft  of  this  ruin  I  flood  torpid 
in  filence  and  amazement,  flunned  v/ith  the  fhrieks  of 
the  ladies,  the  yelling  of  the  dog,  and  the  clattering  of 
the  china:  and  while  I  conlidered  myfelf  as  the  author 
of  fuch  complicated  mifchief,  I  believe  I  felt  as  keen  an- 
guifh  as  he,  who  with  a  halter  about  his  neck  looks  up,, 
while  the  other  end  of  it  is  fattening  to  a  gibbet 

The  fcreen,  however,  was  foon  replaced,  and  the 
broken  china  removed;  and  though  the  dog  was  the 
principal  object  of  attention,  yet  the  lady  fometimes  ad¬ 
verted  to  me :  fhe  politely  defired  that  1  would  confider 
the  accident  as  of  no  confequence;  the  china  fhe  faid, 
was  a  trifle,  and  fhe  hoped  Pompey  was  more  frighted 
than  hurt.  I  made  fome  apology,  but  with  great  con- 
fufion  and  incoherence :  at  length,  however,  we  were 
again  feated,  and  breakfaft  was  brought  in. 

I  was  extremely  mortified  to  perceive,  that  the  dif- 
courfe  turned  wholly  upon  the  virtues  of  Pompey,  and 
the  confequences  of  his  hurt;  it  was  examined  with  great 
attention  and  folieitude,  and  found  to  be  a  razure  of  the 
fkin  the  whole  length  of  one  of  his  fore-legs.  After 
fome  topical  application,  his  cufhion  was  placed  in  the 
corner  by  his  lady,  upon  which  he  lay  down,  and  indeed- 
whined  piteoufly. 

I  was  beginning  to  recover  from  my  perplexity,  and 
had  juft  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  fubjedt  of 
conversion,  when  catting  my  eye  downward,  I  was 
again  thrown  into  extremeconfufion,  byfeeing  fomething 
hang  from  the  fore  part  of  my  chair,  which  I  imagined 
to  be  a  portion  of  my  fhirt ;  though  indeed  it  was  no 
other  than  the  corner  of  a  napkin  on  which  I  fit,,  and 
which,  during  the  confufion  produced  by  the  fall  of  the 
fcreen,  had  been  left  in  the  chair. 

My  embarraffment  was  foon  difcovered,  though  the 
caufe  was  miftaken  ;  and  the  lady  hoping  to  remove  it*, 

by 
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by  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  difplay  my  abilities  with¬ 
out  reftraint  of  ceremony,  requefted  that  I  would  now 
give  her  the  pleafure  which  (he  had  impatiently  expended, 
and  read  my  play. 

My  play,  therefore,  I  was  obliged  to  produce,  and 
having  found  an  opportunity  haftily  to  button  up  the 
corner  of  the  napkin  while  the  manufcript  lay  open  in 
my  lap,  1  began  to  read :  and  though  my  voice  was  at 
fii ft  languid,  tremulous,  and  irrefolute,  yet  my  attention 
was  at  length  drawn  from  my  fituation  to  my  fubjedt ;  I 
pronounced  with  greater  emphaiis  and  propriety,  and  I 
began  to  watch  for  the  effedts  which  I  expedted  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  my  auditors ;  but  I  wal^extremely  mortified 
to  find,  that  whenever  I  paufed  to  give  room  for  a  re¬ 
mark  or  an  encomium,  the  interval  was  filled  up  with  an 
ejaculation  of  pity  for  the  dog,  who  ftill  continued 
to  whine  upon  his  cufhion,"  and  was  lamented  in  thefe 

affectionate  and  pathetic  terms - “  Ah  !  poor,  dear, 

“  pretty,  little  creature.” 

It  happened,  however,  that  by  fome  incidents  in  the 
fourth  adt,  the  paflions  were  apparently  interefted,  and  I 
was  juft  exulting  in  my  fuccefs,  when  the  lady  who  fat 
next  me  unhappily  opening  her  fnuff-box,  which  was  not 
effedted  without  fome  difficulty,  the  duft  that  flew  up 
threw  me  into  a  fit  of  fneezing,  which  inftantly  caufed 
my  upper  lip  to  put  me  again  out  of  countenance:  I 
therefore  haftily  felt  for  my  handkerchief,  and  it  was  not 
with  lefs  emotion  than  if  I  had  feen  a  ghoft,  that  I  dif- 
covered  it  had  been  picked  out  of  my  pocket.  In  the 
mean  time  the  opprobrious  effufion  defcended  like  an 
icicle  to  my  chin;  and  the  eyes  of  the  company,  which 
this  accident  had  drawn  upon  me,  were  now  turned 
away,  with  looks  which  fhewed  that  their  pity  was 
not  proof  aguinft  the  ridicule  of  my  diftrefs.  What 
I  fuffered  at  this  moment,  can  neither  be  exprelf- 
ed  nor  conceived;  I  turned  my  head  this  way  and 
that  ‘he  anguilh  of  my  mind,  without  knowing 
what  I  .ought;  and  at  laft  holding  up  my  manufcript  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  my  face,  I  was  compelled  to  make  ufe  of  the  end  of 
my  n.ckloth,  which  1  again  buttoned  into  my  bofom. 
After  many  painful  efforts  I  proceed  in  my  lefture,  and 
again  fixed  the  attention  of  my  hearers.  The  fourth  aft 
was  finifhed,  and  they  expreffed  great  impatience  to  hear 
the  cataftrophe :  I  therefore  began  the  fifth  with  frefia 
confidence  and  vigour;  but  before  I  had  read  a  page,  I 
was  interrupted  by  two  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  pro- 
feffors  of  Buckifm,  who  came  with  a  defign  to  wait  upon 
the  ladies  to  an  auftion. 

I  rofe  up  with  the  reft  of  the  company  when  they  came 
in;  but  what  was  my  aftonifhment,  to  perceive  the  nap¬ 
kin,  which  I  had  unfortunately  fecured  by  one  corner, 
hang  down  from  my  waift  to  the  ground  !  From  this 
dilemma  however  1  was  delivered  by  the  noble  buck 
who  ftood  neareft  to  me;  who  fwearing  an  oath  of  afto- 
nilhment,  twitched  the  napkin  from  me  and  throwing  it 
to  the  fervant,  told  him  that  he  had  redeemed  it  from  the 
rats,  who  were  dragging  it  by  degrees  into  a  place  where 
he  would  never  have  looked  for  it.  The  young  ladies 
were  fcarce  lefs  confounded  at  this  accident  than  I  ;  and 
the  noble  matron  herfelf  was  fomewhat  difconcerted ;  fhe 
faw  my  extreme  confufion ;  and  thought  fit  to  apologize 
for  her  coufin’s  behaviour;  “  He  is  a  wild  bov,  Sir,” 
fays  file,  “  he  plays  thefe  tricks  with  every  body;  but 
“  it  is  his  way,  and  nobody  minds  it.”  When  we  were 
once  more  feated,  the  Bucks,  upon  the  peremptory  re- 
fufal  of  the  ladies  to  go  out,  declared  they  would  ftay 
and  hear  the  laft  aft  of  my  tragedy;  I  was  therefore  re- 
quefted  to  go  on.  But  my  fpirits  were  quite  exhaufted 
by  the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind;  and  I  was  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  prefence  of  two  perfons.  who  appeared  to 
confider  me  and  my  performance  as  objefts  only  of  mer¬ 
riment  and  fport.  I  would  gladly  have  renounced  all 
that  in  the  morning  had  been  the  object  of  my  hope,  to 
recover  the  dignity  which  1  had  already  loft  in  my  own 
eftimation;  and  had  fcarce  any  wifii  but  to  return  with¬ 
out  further  difgrace  into  the  quiet  fiiade  of  obfeuritv. 
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The  ladies,  however,  would  take  no  denial,  and  I  was 
at  length  obliged  to  comply, 

I  was  much  pleafed  and  furprized  at  the  attention  with 
which  my  new  auditors  feemed  to  liften  as  I  went  on ; 
the  dog  was  now  filent ;  I  increafed  the  pathos  of  my 
voice  in  proportion  as  1  afcended  the  climax  of  diftrefs, 
and  flattered  myfelf  that  poetry  and  truth  would  be  ftill 
victorious  :  but  juft  at  this  crifis,  the  gentleman,  who 
had  difengaged  me  from  the  napkin,  deiired  me  to  ftop 
half  a  moment;  fomething  hefaid,  had  juft  ftarted  into  his 
mind,  which  if  he  did  not  communicate  he  might  for¬ 
get:  then  turning  to  his  companion,  “  Jack,”  fays  he, 
“  there  was  fold  in  Smithfield,  no  longer  ago  than  laft 
<c  Saturday,  the  largeft  ox  that  ever  I  beheld  in  my  life.” 
The  ridicule  of  this  malicious  apoftrophe  was  fo  ftriking, 
that  pity  and  decorum  gave  way,  and  my  patronefs  her- 
felf  burft  into  laughter:  upon  me,  indeed,  it  produced 
a  very  different  effed;  for  if  I  had  been  detected  in  an 
unfuccefsful  attempt  to  pick  a  pocket,  1  could  not  have 
felt  more  fhame,  confufton,  and  anguifh.  The  laughter 
into  which  the  company  had  been  furprized,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  immediately  fupprefled,  and  a  fevere  cenfure  puff¬ 
ed  upon  the  perfon  who  produced  it.  To  atone  for  the 
mortification  which  I  had  fuffered,  the  ladies  exprefled 
the  utmoft  impatience  to  hear  the  conciufion,  and  1  was 
encouraged  by  repeated  encomiums  to  proceed;  but 
though  1  once  more  attempted  to  recoiled  myfelf,  and 
again  began  the  fpeech  in  which  I  had  been  interrupted, 
yet  my  thoughts  were  ftill  diftraded;  my  voice  faltered, 
and  I  had  fcarce  breath  to  finifh  the  firft  period. 

This  was  remarked  by  my  tormenter  the  Buck,  who 
Tuddenly  fnatched  the  manufcript  out  of  my  hands,  declar¬ 
ed  that  1  did  not  do  my  play  juftice,  and  that  he  would 
finifh  it  himfelf.  He  then  began  to  read ;  but  the  affed- 
ed  gravity  of  his  countenance,  the  unatural  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  late  anecdote  of  the  ox, 
excited  fenfations  that  were  incompatible  both  with  pity 
-and  terror,  and  rendered  me  extremely  wretched  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  company  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  laughter. 

In 
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In  the  adlion  of  my  play,  virtue  had  been  fuftained 
by  her  own  dignity,  and  exulted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  and  independent  happinefs,  during  a  feries 
of  external  calamities  that  terminated  in  death;  and  vice, 
by  the  fuccefs  of  her  own  projects,  had  been  betrayed 
into  fhame,  perplexity,  and  confufion.  Thefe  events 
were  indeed  natural  ;  and  therefore  I  poetically  inferred, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  demonftration,  that  “  the  tor- 
“  ments  of  Tartarus,  and  the  felicity  of  Elvfium,  were 
“  not  neceffary  to  the  juftificatiou  of  the  Gods;  fmce 
c<  whatever  inequality  might  be  pretended  in  the  diflribu- 
tion  of  externals,  peace  is  ftill  the  prerogative  of  vir- 
tue,  and  intellectual  mifery  can  be  inflicted  only  by 
guik.” 

But  the  intellectual  mifery  which  I  fuffered  at  the 
very  moment  when  this  favourite  fentiment  was  read, 
produced  an  irrefiftible  conviction  that  it  was  falfe  ;  be- 
caufe,  except  the  dread  of  that  punifhment  which  I  had 
indirectly  denied,  I  felt  all  the  torment  that  could  be 
inflicted  by  guilt.  In  the  profecution  of  an  undertaking 
which  I  believed  to  be  virtuous,  peace  had  been  driven 
from  my  heart,  by  the  concurrence  of  accident  with 
the  vices  of  others  ;  and  the  mifery  that  I  fuffered,  fud- 
denly  propagated  itfelf for  not  only  enjoyment  but 
hope  was  now  at  an  end,  my  play,  upon  which  both 
had  depended,  was  overturned  from  its  foundation ;  and 
I  was  fo  much  affe&ed,  that  1  took  my  leave  with  the 
abrupt  hafte  of  diftrefs  and  perplexity  I  had  no  concern 
about  what  fhould  be  faid  of  me  when  I  was  departed  ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  the  moment  when  I  went  cut  of  the 
houfe,  there  was  not  in  the  world  any  human  being 
more  wretched  than  myfelf.  The  next  morning,  when 
1  reflected  coolly  upon  thefe  events,  I  would  willingly 
have  reconciled  my  experience  with  my  principles,  even 
at  the  exper.ee  of  my  morals.  I  would  have  fuppofed 
that  my  dee  re  of  approbation  was  inordinate,  and  that 
a  virtuous  indifference  about  the  opinion  of  others 
would  have  prevented  all  my  diftrefs;  but  I  w'as  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge,  that  tc  acquire  this  indifference 

was 
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vitas  not  poflible,  and  that  no  man  becomes  vicious,  by 
not  effeding  impoffibilities:  there  may  be  heights  of 
virtue  beyond  our  reach,  but  to  be  vicious,  we  muft 
either  do  fomething  from  which  we  have  power  to  ab- 
ftain,  or  negled  fome  thing  which  we  have  power  to 
do :  there  remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  to  recover 
any  part  of  the  credit  I  had  loft,  but  fetting  a  truth, 
which  I  had  newly  difcoveced  by  means  fo  extraordinary, 
in  a  new  light;  and  with  this  view  I  am  a  candidate 
for  a  place  in  the  Adventurer. 

I  am,  Sir,  youFs,  &c. 

DRAMAT1CUS. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Numb.  54.  Saturday,  May  12,  1753. 

— — Stv/im  lube. fail  a  cade  bat 

Religio -  CX  AUDI  A  XUS. 

- His  confidence  in  heav’n 

Sunk  by  degrees - 

Xf  a  reclufe  moral i ft,  who  fpeculates  in  a  cloifter, 
Ihould  fuppofe  every  pradice  to  be  infamous  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  criminal,  no  man  would  won¬ 
der  ;  but  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  life,  and  is 
able  to  fubftitute  the  difeoveries  of  experience  for  the 
dedu&ions  of  reafon,  knows  that  he  would  be  miftaken. 

Lying  is  generally  allowed  to  be  lefs  criminal  than 
adultery  ;  and  yet  it  is  known  to  render  a  man  much  more 
infamous  and  contemptible  ;  for  he  who  would  modeflly 
acquiefce  in  an  imputation  of  adultery  as  a  compliment, 
would  refent  that  of  a  lie  as  an  infult  for  which  life  only 
could  atone.  Thus  are  men  tamely  led  hood-winked 
by  cuftom,  the  creature  of  their  own  folly,  and  while 
imaginary  l'ght  flafhes  under  the  bandage  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  reality,  they  fondly  believe  that  they  behold 
the  fun. 

Vol.  II.  G  Lying 
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Lying,  however,  does  not  incur  more  infamy  than  it 
dcferves,  though  other  vices  incur  lefs.  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  there  are  fome  practices,  which,  though 
they  degrade  a  man  to  the  lowed  clefs  of  moral  characters, 
do  yet  imply  fome  natural  fuperioiity  ;  but  lying  is,  on 
the  contrat  y,  always  an  implicatron  of  weaknefs  and  de¬ 
feat.  Slander  is  the  revenge  cf  a  coward,  and  didimu- 
lation  his  defence  :  lying  boafts  are  the  digmaof  impo¬ 
tent  ambit  ion,  of  obfeurity.  without  merit,  and  pride 
totally  deditute  of  intelledfual  dignity;  and  even  lies  of 
apology  imply  indilcretion  or  rudicity,  ignorance,  folly, 
or  indecorum. 

But  there  is  equal  turpitude,  and  yet  greater  mean- 
nefs,  in  thofe  forms  of  fpeech  which  deceive  without 
diredt  fallehood.  The  crime  is  committed  with  greater 
deliberation,  as  it  requires  more  contrivance;  and  by 
the  offenders  the  ufe  of  language  is  totallv  perverted  ; 
they  conceal  a  meaning  oppoiite  to  that  which  they  ex- 
prefs ;  their  fpeech  is  a  kind  of  riddle,  propounded  for 
an  evil  purpofe  ;  and  as  they  may,  therefore,  be  properly 
didinguifhed  by  the  *iame  of  Sphynxes,  there  would  not 
perhaps  be  much  caufe  for  regret,  if,  like  the  fird  mon- 
fter  of  the  name,  they  fliould  break  their  necks  upon  the 
folution  of  their  enigmas. 

Indirect  lies,  more  effectually  than  other?,  dedroy  that 
mutual  confidence,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  bond  of 
focietv:  they  are  more  frequently  repeated,  hecaufe  they 
are  not  prevented  by  the  dread  of  detection  :  and  he  who 
has  obtained  a  virtuous  character,  is  not  always  believed, 
bccaufe  we  know  not  but  that  he  may  have  been  per- 
fuaded  by  the  fophidry  of  folly,  that  to  deceive  is  not  to 
lie,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  manner  in  which  truth 
may  be  violated  without  incurring  either  guilt  or  fhame. 

But  lying,  however  piadfifed,  does,  like  every  other 
vice,  ultimately  difappoint  its  own  purpofe  :  “  a  lying 
u  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment.”  Detradfion,  when  it 
is  difeovered  to  be  falfe,  confers  honour,  and  diffimula- 
tion  provokes  refentment ;  the  falfe  boad  incurs  con¬ 
tempt,  and  the  falfe  apology  aggravates  the  offence. 
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Is  it  not,  therefore,  aftonilhing,  that  a  practice,  for 
whatever  reafon,  i'o  univerfally  infamous  and  unfuccelT- 
ful,  (hould  not  be  more  generally  and  ferupuoufly 
avoided  ?  To  think,  is  to  renounce  it :  and,  that  I  may 
fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  a  little  longer  upon  the 
fubjedt,  I  (hall  relate  a  ftory,  which,  perhaps,  by  thofe 
who  have  much  fenfibility,  will  not  loan  be  forgotten. 

Charlotte  and  Maria  were  educated  together 
at  an  eminent  boarding-fehool  near  London :  there  was 
little  difference  in  their  age,  and  their  perfonal  accom- 
plifhments  were  equal :  but  though  their  families  were 
of  the  fame  rank,  yet,  as  Charlotte  was  an  only 
child,  (he  was  confiderable  fuperior  in  fortune. 

Soon  after  they  were  taken  home,  Chartotte 
was  addreffed  by  Captain  Freeman,  who,  befides  his 
commiffion  in  the  guards,  had  a  fmall  paternal  eftate  : 
but  as  her  friends  hoped  for  a  more  advantageous  match, 
the  Captain  was  defired  to  forbear  his  vifits,  and  the 
lady  to  think  of  him  no  more.  After  fome  fruitlefs 
druggies  they  acquiefced  :  but  the  difeontent  of  both 
was  fo  apparent,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  remove 
Mifs  into  the  country.  She  was  fent  to  her  aunt,  the 
Lady  Meadows,  who,  with  her  daughter,  lived  retired 
at  the  family  feat,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  diftant 
from  the  metropolis.  After  (he  had  repined  in  this  dreary 
folitude  from  April  to  Auguft,  (he  was  furprized  with  a 
viht  from  her  father,  who  brought  with  him  Sir  James 
Forrest,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  juft  fucceeded 
to  a  baronet’s  title,  and  a  very  large  eftate  in  the  fame 
county.  Sir  James  had  good  nature  and  good  fenfe, 
an  agreeable  perfon,  and  an  eafy  addrefs  :  Mifs  was  in- 
fenlibly  pleafed  with  his  company ;  her  vanity,  if  not 
her  love,  had  a  new  objedt;  a  defire  to  be  delivered 
from  a  date  of  dependence  and  obfeurity,  had  almoft  ab- 
forbed  all  the  reft;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  delirc 
was  gratified,  when  fcarce  any  other  was  felt :  or  that 
in  compliance  with  the  united  felicitations  of  her  friends, 
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and  her  lover,  flic  fuffered  herfelf  within  a  few  weeks 
to  become  a  lady  and  a  wife.  They  continued  in  the 
country  till  the  beginning  of  October,  and  then  came  up 
to  London,  having  prevailed  upon  her  aunt  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  that  Mil's  Meadows,  with  whom  the  bride 
had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  might  be  gratified 
with  the  diverfions  of  the  town  during  the  winter. 

Captain  Freeman,  when  he  heard  that  Mifs  Char¬ 
lotte  was  married,  immediately  made  propofais  of 
marriage  to  Maria,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
during  his  vifits  to  her  friend,  and  foon  after  married  her. 

The  friendfhip  of  the  two  young  ladies  feemed  to  be 
rather  increafed  than  difmiffed  by  their  marriage;  they 
were  always  of  the  fame  party  both  in  the  private  and 
public  diverfions  of  the  feafon,  and  vifited  each  other 
without  the  formalities  of  mefl'ages  and  duel's. 

But  neither  Sir  James  nor  Mrs.  Freeman  could 
reflect  without  uneafmefs  upon  the  frequent  interviews 
which  this  familiarity  and  confidence  produced  between 
a  lover  and  his  rriftrefs,  whom  force  only  had  divided  ; 
and  though  of  thefe  interviews  they  were  thernfelves  wit- 
nefles,  yet  Sir  James  infenfibly  became  jealous  of  his 
lady,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  of  her  hulband. 

It  happened  in  the  May  foliowing,  that  Sir  James 
went  ten  miles  out  of  town  to  be  prefent  at  the  election 
of  member  of  parliament  for  the  county,  and  was  not 
expedted  to  return  till  the  next  day.  In  the  evening  his 
lady  took  a  chair  and  vifited  Mrs.  Freeman  :  the  reft 
of  the  company  went  away  early,  the  Captain  was  upon 
guard,  Sir  James  was  out  of  town,  and  the  two  ladies 
after  fupper  fat  down  to  piquet,  and  continued  the  game 
without  once  reflecting  upon  the  hour  till,  three  in  the 
morning.  Lady  Fokrest  would  then  have  gone 
home;  but  Mrs.  Freeman,  perhaps  chiefly  to  conceal 
a  contrary  defire,  importuned  her  to  ftay  till  the 
Captain  came  in,  and  at  length  with  fame  reluctance 
fne  contented. 
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About  five  the  captain  came  home,  and  Lady  For¬ 
rest  immediately  fent  out' for  a  chair:  a  chair  as  it 
happened,  could  not  be  procured  :  but  a  hackney-coach 
being  brought  in  its  {lead,  the  Captain  infilled  upon 
waiting  upon  her  ladyfh ip  home.  T  his  (he  refufed  with 
fome  emotion;  it  is  probable  that  fh;  ftill  regarded  the; 
Captain  with  lefs  indifference  than  (he  wifhed,  and  w..s 
therefore  more  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  offer  : 
but  her  reafons  for  rejecting  it,  however  forcible,  being 
fuch  as  (he  could  not  aliedg  he  perlitled,  and  her  refo- 
lution  was  overborne.  Hy  this  importunate  complai- 
fance  the  Captain  had  not  only  tin  own  Lady  Forrest 
into  confulion,  but  difpleaLd  his  wife  :  (lie  could  not, 
however,  without  unpol.tenefs,  oppofe  it;  and  left  her 
uneaffnefs  fhould  be  difeovered,  fhe  affefied  a  negligence 
which  in  fame  degree  revenged  it :  (he  defined  that  when 
he  came  back  he  would  not  difturb  her,  for  that  fhe 
fhould  go  direflly  to  bed;  and  added,  with  a  kind  of 
drowfy  infenffbilhy,  “  1  am  more  than  halfafiecp  already.” 

Lady  Forrest  and  the  Captain  were  to  go  from  the 
Haymarket  to  GrofvenOr  Square.  It  was  about  half  an 
hour  after  five  when  they  got  into  the  coach  ;  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  remarkably  fine,  the  late  conteft  had  fnaken  off 
all  difpofition  to  fleep,  and  Lady  Forrest  could  not 
help  faying,  that  fhe  had  much  rather  take  a  walk  in  the 
Park  than  go  home  to  bed.  The  Captain  zealoufly  ex- 
preffed  the  fame  fentime.nt,  and  propofed  that  the  coach 
fhould  fet  them  down  at  St.  James's  Gate.  The  lady, 
however,  had  nearly  the  fame  objections  againft  being 
feen  in  the  Mall  without  any  other  company  than  the 
Captain,  that  fhe  had  againff  its  being  known  that  they 
were  alone  together  in  a  hackney  coach  :  fhe,  therefore, 
to  extricate  herfeif  from  this  fecond  difficulty,  propofed 
that  fhe  fhould  call  at  her  father’s  in  Bond-ftreet,  and 
take  her  coufin  Meadows,  whom  fhe  knew  to  be  an 
early  rifer,  with  them.  T.  his  projedl  was  immediately 
put  in  execution;  but  Lady  Forrest  found  her  coufin 
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indifpofed  with  a  cold.  When  fhe  had  communicated 
the  defign  of  this  early  vifit,  Mifs  Meadows  intrcated 
her  to  give  up  her  walk  in  the  Park,  to  fray  till  the 
family  rofe,  and  go  home  after  breakfaft  ;  “  No,”  replied 
Lady  Forrest,  “  I  am  determined  upon  a  walk  ;  but 
‘‘as  I  muft  firft  get  rid  of  Captain  Freeman,  1  will 
,l  fend  down  word  that  I  will  take  your  advice.”  A 
fervant  was  accordingly  difpatched  to  acquaint  the 
Captain,  who  was  waiting  below,  that  Mifs  Meadows 
was  indifpofed,  and  had  engaged  Lady  Forrest  to 
breakfaft. 


Numb.  55.  Tuesday,  May  15,  1753. 

Quid auiffte  'vi/et,  nunquam  burnni  fads. 

Cqiitum  cji  in  bur  as.  Hor. 

While  danger  hourly  round  us  lies, 

No  caution  guards  us  from  furpri/e,  Francis. 

IThE  Captain  difeharged-tbe  coach  ;  but  being  piqued 
at  the  behavour  of  his  \Vife,  and  feeling  that  flow  of 
fpirits  which  ufually  returns  with  the  morning,  even  td 
thole  who  have  not  ilept  in  the  night,  he  had  no  defire 
to  go  home,  and  therefore  refolved  to  enjoy  the  fine 
morning  in  the  Park  alone. 

Lady  Forrest,  not  doubting  but  that  the  Captain 
would  immediately  return  home,  congratulated  herfelf 
upon  her  deliverance  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  to  indulge 
her  delire  of  a  walk,  followed  him  into  the  Park. 

The  Captain  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Mall,  aftd 
turning  back,  met  her  before  file  had  advanced  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  beyond  the  palace.  The  moment  fhe  per* 
ceived  him,  the  remembrance  of  her  meftage,  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  produced  it,  the  detection  of  its  falfehood,  and 
difeovery  of  its  defign,  her  disappointment  and  confciouf- 
nefs  of  that  very  fituation  which  fhe  had  lb  much  reyfon 
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to  avoid,  all  concurred  to  cover  her  with  confufioa 
which  it  was  impoffible  to  hide  :  pride  and  good-breeding 
were,  however,  ftill  predominate  over  truth  and  pru¬ 
dence;  flie  was  ftill  zealous  to  remove  from  the  Captain’s 
mind  any  fufpicion  of  a  deiign  to  fhun  him,  and  there¬ 
fore,  with  an  effort  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  a  hero  who 
fmiles  upon  the  rac.s,  fhe  affected  an  air  of  gaiety,  faid 
flie  was  glad  to  fee  him,  and  as  an  excufe  for  her  mef- 
fage  and  her  con  luft,  prattled  fomething  about  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  woman’s  mind,  and  concluded  with  obf.rving, 
that  fhe  changed  her’s  too  often  ever  to  bemad.  Ey 
this  eo.xiudt  a  retreat- was  rendered  impoffible,  and  they 
walked  together  till  between  eight  and  nine:  but  tie 
clouds  having  infeniiblv  gathered,  and  a  ludden  fhower 
falling  juft  as  they  reached  Spring-Gardens,  they  went 
out  inftead  of  going  back  ;  and  tne  Captain  having  put 
the  lady  into  a  chair,  took  his  leave. 

It  happened  that  Sir  James,  contrary  to  his  firft  pur- 
pofe,  had  returned  from  his  journey  at  night.  Hedearnt 
from  the  fervants,  that  his  lady  was  gone  to  Captain 
Freeman’s,  and  was  fecretly  difpleafed  that  fhe  had 
made  this  vifit  when  he  was  abfent ;  an  incident  which, 
however  trifling  in  itfelf,  was  by  the  magic  of  jealoufy 
fwelled  into  importance:  yet  upon  recolledfion,  he  re¬ 
proved  himfelf  tor  this  difpleafure,  fince  the  prefence  of 
the  Captain’s  lady  would  fufficiently  fecure  the  honour 
of  his  own.  While  he  was  ftruggling  with  thefe  fuf- 
picions,  they  inereafed  both  in  number  and  ftreugth,  in 
proportion  as  the  night  wore  away.  At  one  he  went  to 
bed  ;  but  he  paffed  the  night  in  agonies  of  terror  and 
refentment,  doubting  whether  the  abfence  of  his  lady  was 
the  effedt  of  accident  or  deflgn,  liftening  to  every  noife, 
and  bewildering  himfelf  in  a  multitude  of  extravagant 
fuppofltions.  He  rofe  again  at  break  of  day;  and  after 
feveral  hours  of  lufpence  and  irrefolution,  whether  to 
wait  the  iffue,  or  go  out  for  intelligence,  the  refflcff- 
nefs  of  curionty  prevailed,  and  about  eight  he  fet  out 
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for  Captain  Freman’s;  but  left  word  with  his  fervante, 
that  he  was  gone  to  a  neighbouring  coffiee-houfe. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  whole  affected  indifference  and 
diflimulation  of  a  defign  to  go  immediately  to  bed,  con¬ 
tributed  to  prevent  the  Captain’s  return,  had  during  his 
abfence  fu there d  inexpreffible  difquiet ;  fhe  had,  indeed, 
neither  intention  to  go  to  bed,  nor  inclination  to  deep  ; 
fhe  walked  backward  and  forward  in  her  chamber,  dif- 
tradted  with  jealoufy  and  fufpence,  till  fire  was  informed 
that  Sir  James  was  below,  and  defired  to  fee  her.  When 
fhe  came  down,  he  difcovered  that  fhe  had  been  in  teats; 
his  fear  was  now  more  alarmed  than  his  jealoufy,  and  he 
concluded  thatfome  fatal  accident  had  befallen  his  wife; 
but  he  foon  learnt  that  die  and  the  Captain  had  gone 
from  thence  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  was  not 
yet  returned.  Mrs.  Freeman,  by  Sir  James’s  enqui¬ 
ry,  knew'  that  his  lady  had  not  been  at  home:  her  fufpi- 
cions,  therefore,  were  confirmed ;  and  in  her  jealoufy, 
which  to  prevent  a  duel  fhe  laboured  to  conceal,  Sir 
James  found  new  caufe  for  his  own.  He  determined, 
however,  to  wait,  with  as  much  decency  as  poffible,  till 
the  Captain  came  in;  and  perhaps  two  perfons  W’ere  never 
more  em  bar  railed  by  the  prefence  of  each  other.  While 
breakfhft  was  getting  ready,  Dccfor  I  attle  came  to 
pay  Mrs.  F  reeman  a  morning  vifit;  and  to  the  unipeak- 
able  grief  both  of  the  lady  and  her  guelt  was  immediate¬ 
ly  admitted.  Doctor  Tattle  is  one  of  thole  male 
goffips  who  in  the  common  opinion  are  the  meft  divert¬ 
ing  company  in  the  world.  The  Doctor  faw  that  Mrs. 
Freeman  was  low  fpirited,  and  made  feveral  efforts  to 
divert  her,  but  without  fuccefs:  at  laft  he  declared  with 
an  air  of  ironical  importance,  that  he  could  tell  her  fuch 
news  as  would  make  her  look  grave  for  fomething-; 
K  The  Captain,”  fayshe,  ct  has  jult  huddled  a  lady  into 
tc  a  chair  at  the  door  of  a  bagnio  near  Spring  Gardens.” 
He  foon  perceived,  that  this  fpeech  was  received  with 
emotions  very  different  from  thofe  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and,  therefore,  added,  u  that  fhe  need  not,  how- 
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«  ever,  be  jealous;  for  notwithftanding  the  manner  in 
“  v,  hich  he  had  related  the  incident,  the  lady  was  cer- 
“  tainly  a  woman  of  character,  as  he  inftantly  difcovered 
«  by  her  mien  and  appearance.  ”  This  particular  con¬ 
firmed  the  fufpicion  it  was  intended  to  remove;  and  the 
Dotftor  finding  he  was  not  fo  good  company  as  ufual, 
took  his  leave,  but  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  Captain, 
who  brought  him  back.  His  prefence,  however  infig- 
nihcant,  impofed  fome  reftraint  upon  the  reft  of  the 
company;  and  Sir  James,  with  as  good  an  appearance 
of  jocularity  as  he  could  affume,  afked  the  Captain, 
“  What  he  had  done  with  his  wife.”  The  Captain, 
with  fome  irrefolution,  replied,  that  “  he  had  left  her 
“  early  in  the  morning  at  her  father’s;  and  that  having 
“  made  a  point  of  waiting  on  her  home,  {he  fent  word 
<c  down  that  her  coufin  Meadows  was  indifpofed,  and  had 
“  engaged  her  to  breakfaft.”  The  Captain,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  anecdote  that  had  been  communicated  by 
the  Doctor,  judged  by  appearances  that  it  was  prudent 
thus  indirectly  to  lie,  bv  concealing  the  truth  both  from 
Sir  James  and  his  wife:  he  fuppcfed,  indeed,  that  Sir 
James  would  immediately  enquire  after  his  wife  at  her 
fat'ner’s,  and  learn  that  (he  did  not  ftay  there  to  breakfaft ; 
but  as  it  would  not  follow  that  they  had  been  together, 
he  left  her  to  account  for  her  abfence  as  (he  thought  fit, 
taking  for  granted  that  what  he  had  concealed  fhe  alfo 
would  conceal,  for  the  fame  reafons ;  or,  if  fhe  did  not,  as 
he  had  affirmed  nothing  contrary  to  truth,  he  might  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  concealed  itinjeft.  Sir  James,  as  foon  as 
he  had  received  this  intelligence,  took  his  leave  with 
fome  appearance  of  Satisfaction,  and  was  followed  by  the 
DoCtor. 

As  loon  as  Mrs.  Freeman  and  the  captain  were 
alone,  fhe  queftioned  him  with  great  earneftnefs  about 
the  lady  whom  he  had  been  feen  to  put  into  a  chair. 
When  he  had  heard  that  this  incident  had  been  related 
in  the  prefence  of  Sir  James,  he  was  greatly  alarmed 
left  Lady  Forrest  ftrould  increafe  his  fufpicions,  by 
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attempting  to  conceal  that  which,  by  a  feries  of  enquiry 
to  which  he  was  now  ftiinulated,  he  would  probably 
difcover:  he  condemned  this  conduct  in  himfelf,  and,  as 
the  moft  effectual  means  at  once  to  quiet  the  mind  of 
his  wife  and  obtain  her  a'b  fiance,  he  told  her  all  that  had 
happened,  and  his  apprehenfion  of  the  confequences : 
he  alfo  urged  her  to  go  directly  to  Mifs  Meadows,  by 
whom  his  account  would  be  confirmed,  and  of  whom 
fhe  might  learn  farther  intelligence  of  Sir  James;  and 
to  find  fome  way  to  accquaint  Lady  Forrest  with  her 
danger,  and  admonifh  her  to  conceal  nothing. 

Mrs.  Freeman  was  convinced  of  the  Captain’s  fin- 
cerity,  not  only  by  the  advice  which  he  urged  her  to  give 
to  Lady  Forrest,  but  by  the  confiffency  of  the  ftory 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  affected.  Her  jealoufy 
was  changed  into  pity  for  her  friend,  and  apprehenfion 
for  her  hufband.  She  haitcd  to  Mifs  Meadows,  and 
learnt  that  Sir  James  had  enquired  of  the  fervant  for 
his  lady,  and  was  told  that  fhe  had  been  there  early  with 
Captain  Freem  an  but  went  away  foon  after  him  :  fhe 
related  to  Mifs  Meadows  all  that  had  happened,  and 
thinking  it  at  leaft  poffible  that  Sir  James  might  not  go 
diredlly  home,  fhe  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  lady  ; 

“  My  dear  Lady  Forrest, 

C{  J  AM  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  you.  Sir  James 
“  has  fufpicions  which  truth  only  can  remove,  and  of 
14  which  my  indifcretion  is  the  caufe.  If  I  had  not  con- 
44  cealed  my  defire  of  the  Captain’s  return,  your  defign 
to  difengage  yourfelf  from  him,  which  I  learn  from 
“  Mifs  Meadows,  would  have  been  effected.  Sir  James 
“  breakfafted  with  me  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  has  fince 
**  called  at  your  father’s  from  whence  I  write :  he 
“  he  knows  that  your  ftay  here  was  fhort,  and  has  rea- 
44  fon  to  believe  the  Captain  put  you  into  a  chair  fome 
“  hours  afterwards  at  Spring-Gardens.  I  hope  there- 
fore,  my  dear  lady,  that  this  will  reach  your  hands 
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«  time  enough  to  prevent  your  concealing  any  thing. 
«  It  would  have  been  better  if  Sir  James  had  known 
«  nothing,  for  then  you  would  not  have  been  fufpecfted; 
“  but  now  he  mull  know  all,  or  you  cannot  be  juftified. 
«  Forgive  the  freedom  with  which  I  write,  and  believe 
«  me,  moil  affe&ionately, 

“  Your’s, 

“  MARIA  FREEMAN. 

«  P.  S.  I  have  ordered  the  bearer  to  fay  he  came  from 
u  Mrs.  Falhion,  the  milliner.” 

This  letter  was  given  to  a  chairman,  and  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  fay  he  brought  it  from  the  milliner’s ;  becaufe, 
if  it  Ihould  be  known  to  come  from  Mrs.  Freeman, 
and  Chould  fall  by  accident  into  Sir  James’s  hand,  his 
curiollty  might  prompt  him  to  read  it,  and  his  jealoufy 
to  queftion  "the  lady,  without  communicating  the  con¬ 
tents. 

Numb.  56.  Saturday,  May.  19,  1753. 

- Mul/ os  in  fumma  pericuia  mi/it 

Venturi  tm.or  ipfe  mail.  Lucanus. 

How  oft’  the  fear  of  ill  to  ill  betrays! 

SlR  James  being  convinced  that  his  lady  and  the 
Captain  had  parted  the  morning  at  a  bagnio,  by  the  an- 
fwer  which  he  received  at  her  father’s,  went  dire&ly 
home.  His  lady  was  juft  arrived  before  him,  and  had 
not  recovered  from  the  confufion  and  dread  which  feized 
her  when  fhe  heard  that  Sir  James  came  to  town  the 
night  before,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  anticipated  the  eon- 
fequences  of  her  own  indifcretion.  She  was  told  he 
was  then  at  a  coffee-houfe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
thrown  into  an  univerfal  tremor  upon  hearing  him 
knock  at  the  door.  He  perceived  her  diftrefs,  not  with 
compaflion  but  rage,  becaufe  he  believed  it  to  proceed 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  guilt :  he  turned  pale,  and  his 
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lips  quivered ;  but  he  fo  far  retrained  his  paffion  as  to 
afk  her,  without  invective,  “  Where,  and  how  the  had 
“  palled  the  night.”  She  replied,  w  At  Captain  Free- 
tc  man’s;  that  the  Captain  was  upon  guard,  that  the 
u  fat  up  with  his  lady  till  he  came  in,  and  that  then  in- 
<c  fitting  to  fee  her  home  the  would  fuller  the  coach  to 
u  go  no  farther  than  her  father’s,  where  he  left  her  early 
<c  in  the  morning  the  had  not  fortitude  to  relate  the 
fequel,  put  flopped  with  fome  appearance  of  irrefolution 
and  terror.  Sir  James  then  afked,  “If  fhe  came  di- 
“  redtly  from  her  father’s  home.”  This  queflion,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  afked,  inereafed  her  confu- 
fion  :  to  appear  to  have  flopped  fhort  in  her  narrative, 
fhe  thought  would  be  an  implication  of  guilt,  as  it 
would  betray  a  defire  of  concealment:  but  the  pafl  could 
not  be  recalled,  and  fhe  was.  impelled  by  equivocation  to 
falfehood,  which,  however,  fhe  could  have  been  kept 
back  by  fear,  if  Sir  James  had  not  deceived  her  into  a 
a  belief  that  he  had  been  no  farther  than  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  After  thefe  tumultuous  refleftions  which  paffed 
in  a  moment,  fhe  ventured  to  affirm,  that  “  floe  flafd 
w  with  .Mifs  Meadows  till  eight  and  then  came  home:” 
but  fhe  uttered  this  falfehood  with  fuch  marks  of  guilt 
and  fham.e,  which  floe  had  indeed  no  otherwife  than  by 
•this  falfehood  incurred  or  deferved,  that  Sir  James  no 
more  doubted  her  infidelity  than  her  exiflence.  As  her 
fiery  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Captain’s,  and  as  on£ 
had  concealed  the  truth  and  the  other  denied  it,  he  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  a  confederacy  between  them;  and  de¬ 
termining  to  bring  the  Captain  to  account,  he  turned, 
from  her  abruptly,  and  immediately  left  the  houfe. 

At  the  door  he  met  the  chairman  who  had  been  dif- 
patched  by  Mrs.  Freeman- to  his  lady:  and  fiercely 
jnterrqgating  him  what  was  his  bufinefs,  the  man  pro¬ 
duced  the  letter,  and  faying,  as  he  had  been  ordered, 
that  he  brought  it  from  Mrs.  Fashion.  Sir  James 
(hatched  it  from  him,  and  muttering  fome  expreffioriS 
of  contempt  and  refentment  thrall  it  into  his  pocket. 
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It  happened  that  Sir  James  did  not  find  the  Captain 
at  home;  he,  therefore,  left  a  billet,  in  which  he  requeft- 
ed  to  fee  him  at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  added  that 
he  had  put  on  his  fword. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  lady,  dreading  a  difcovery  of  the 
falfehood  which  fhe  had  aflerted,  difpatched  a  billet  to- 
Captain  Freeman  ;  in  which  fhe  conjured  him  as  a 
man  of  honour,  for  particular  reafons  not  to  own  to  Sir 
James,  or  any  other  perfon,  that  he  had  feen  her  after 
he  had  left  her  at  her  father’s :  fhe  alfo  wrote  to  her  cou- 
fin  Meadows,  intreating,  that  if  fhe  was  queftioned  by 
Sir  James,  he  might  be  told  that  fhe  ftaid  with  her  till 
eight  o’clock,  an  hour  at  which  only  herfelf  and  the  l'er- 
vants  were  up. 

The  billet  to  Mifs  Meadows  came  foon  after  the 
chairman  had  returned  with  an  account  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  letter;  and  Mrs.  Freeman  was  juft  gone 
in  great  hafteto  relate  the  accident  to  theCaptain,  as  it  was 
of  importance  that  he  fhould  know  it  before  his  next  inter¬ 
view  with  Sir  James  :  but  the  Captain  had  been  at  home 
before  her,  ana  had  rec  -ived  both  Sir  James’s  billet  and 
that  of  his  lady.  He  went  immediately  to  the  tavern, 
and  inquiring  for  Sir  James  Forrest,  was  fhewn  into 
a  back  room  one  pair  of  ftairs:  Sir  James  received 
his  falutation  without  reply,  and  inftantly  bolted  the  door. 
His  jealoufy  was  complicated  with  that  indignation  and 
contempt,  which  a  fenfe  of  injury  from  a  perfon  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank  never  fails  to  produce:  he,  therefore,  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Captain  in  a  haughty  tone,  “  Whether 
“  he  had  not  that  morning  been  in  company  with  his 
“  wife,  after  he  had  left  her  at  her  father’s  ?”  The 
Captain,  who  was  incenfed  at  Sir  James’s  manner,  and 
deemed  himlelf  engaged  in  honour  to  keep  the  lady’s 
fecret,  anfwered,  that  “  after  what  he  had  faid  in  the 
“  morning,  no  man  had  a  right  to  fuppofe  he  had  feen 

the  lady  afterwards ;  that  to  infinuate  the  contrary, 
“  was  obliquely  to  charge  him  with  a  falfehood  ;  that 
<c  he  was  bound  to  anfwer  no  fuch  queftions,  till  they 
3  “  were 
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“  were  properly  explained  ;  and  that  as  a  gentleman  he 
“  he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  his  honour.”  Sir 
James  juftly  deemed  this  reply  an  equivocation  and  an 
infult;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  reftrain  his  rage*  he 
curfed  the  Captain  as  a  liar  and  a  fcoundrel,  and  at  the 
fame  time  ftriking  him  a  violent  blow  with  his  nft,  drew 
his  fword,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 
Whatever  defign  the  Captain  might  have  had  to  bring 
his  friend  to  temper*  and  reconcile  him  to  his  wife,  when 
he  hr  ft  entered  the  room,  he  was  now  equally  enraged, 
and  indeed  had  buffered  equal  indignity  ;  he,  therefore* 
drew  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  after  a  few  defperate  paffes 
on  both  fides,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  breaft,  and, 
reeling  backward  a  few  paces,  fell  down. 

The  noife  had  brought  many  people  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  it  was  forced  open  juft  as  the  Captain  re¬ 
ceived  his  wound :  Sir  James  was  fecured,  and  a  mef- 
fenger  was  difpatched  for  a  furgeon.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Captain  perceived  himfelf  to  be  dying  and  what¬ 
ever  might  before  have  been  his  opinion  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  honour  and  fhame*  he  now  thought  all  dif- 
flmulation  criminal,  and  that  his  murderer  had  a  right 
to  that  truth  which  he  thought  it  meritorious  to  deny 
him  when  he  was  his  friend:  he,  therefore,  earneftly 
defired  to  fpeak  a  few  words  to  him  in  private.  This 
requeft  was  immediately  granted ;  the  perfons  who  had 
rufhed  in  withdrew*  contenting  themfelves  to  keep 
guard  at  the  door;  and  the  Captain  beckoning  Sir 
James  to  kneel  down  by  him,  then  told  him,  that 
a  however  his  lady  might  have  been  furprized  or  be- 
“  trayed  by  pride  or  fear  into  diffimulation  or  falfehood, 
“  the  was  innocent  of  the  crime  which  he  fup- 
tc  pofed  her  felicitous  to  conceal he  then  briefly 
related  all  the  events  as  they  had  happened ;  and  at  laft, 
grafping  his  hand,  urged  him  to  efcape  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  that  he  might  be  a  friend  to  his  widow  and  to  his 
child,  if  its  birth  fhould  not  be  prevented  by  the  death 
©f  its  father.  Sir  James  yielded  to  the  force  of  this 

motive. 
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motive,  and  efcaped  as  the  Captain  had  di reded.  In  his 
way  to  Dover,  he  read  the  letter  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  chairman,  and  the  next  poft  inclefed  it  in  the 
following  to  his  Ldy : 

“  My  dear  Charlotte, 

1  AM  the  moft  wretched  of  all  men ;  but  I  do. 
“  not  upbraid  you’ as  the  caufe  :  would  to  God  that  I 
«  were  not  more  guilty  than  you  !  W e  are  the  martyrs 
“  of  diffimulation.  By  diffimulation,  dear  Captain 
“Freeman  was  induced  to  wafte  thofe  hours  with 
“  you,  which  he  would  otherwife  have  enjoyed  with  the 
“poor  unhappv  diffembler  his  wife.  Trailing  in  the 
“  fuccefs  of  diffimulation,  you  was  tempted  to  venture 
“  into  the  Park,  where  you  met  him  whom  you  wifhed 
“  to  fhun.  By  detefting  diffimulation  in  the  Captain, 
“  my  fufpicions  Were  increafed ;  and  by  diffimulation 
“  and  falfehood  you  confirmed  them.  But  your  diffimu- 
“'lation  aud  falfehood  were  the  effects  of  mine ;  your’s 
“  were  ineffectual,  mine  fucceeded  :  for  I  left  word  that 
“  I  was  gone  no  farther  than  the  Coffee-houfe,  that  you 
“  might  not  fufpeCt  I  had  learned  too  much  to  be  de- 
“  ceived.  By  the  fuccefs  of  a  lie  put  into  the  mouth 
“  of  a  chairman,  I  was  prevented  from  reading  a  letter 
“  which  at  laft  would  have  undeceived  me ;  and  by  per- 
“  lifting  in  diffimulation,  the  Captain  has  made  his 
“  friend  a  fugitive,  and  his  wife  a  widow.  Thus  does 
“  infincerity  terminate  in  mifery  and  confufion,  whether 
“  in  its  immediate  purpofe  it  fucceeds  or  is  difappointed. 
“  O  my  dear  Charlotte  !  if  ever  we  meet  again — 
“  to  meet  again  in  peace  is  impoffible— but  if  ever  we 
“  meet  again,  let  us  refolve  to  be  fincere  :  to  be  fmcere 
“  is  to  be  wife,  innocent,  and  fafe.  We  venture  to 
“  commit  faults  which  fliame  or  fear  would  prevent,  if 
“  we  did  not  hope  to  conceal  them  by  a  lie.  But  in  the 
“  labyrinth  of  falfehood,  men  meet  thofe  evils  which 
“  they  feek  to  avoid :  and  as  in  the  ftrait  path  of  truth 
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«  alone  they  can  lee  before  them,  in  the  ftrait  path  of 
«  truth  alone  they  can  purfue  felicity  with  fuccefs. 

«  Adieu  !  I  am - dreadful  ! — I  can  fubfcribe  nothing 

u  that  does  not  reproach  and  torment  me.  Adieu  !” 

Within  a  few  weeks  jafter  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
the  unhappy  lady  heard  that  her  hufband  was  call  away 
in  his  paffage  to  France. 

HEROISM  and  MODERN  HONOUR. 

Numb.  64.  Saturday,  June  16,  1753. 

Notitiam  fromofque  gradits  •vicinia  fecit  ; 

'Tempore  crcvit  nv;or.  Ovid. 

Acquaintance  grew,  th’  acquaintance  they  improve 

To  friendlhip,  friendlhip  ripen’d  into  love.  EusdeS". 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

"^(^"OUR  paper  of  la-ft  Tuefday  fe’nnight,  which  I 
did  not  read  till  to-day,  determined  me  to  fend  you  an 
account  of  my  friend  Eugenic^  by  whofe  diftrefs  my 
mind  has  been  long  kept  in  perpetual  agitation  :  and, 
perhaps,  my  narrative  may  not  only  illuftrate  your 
'allegory,  but  contribute  to  recover  Opinion  from  her 
defection. 

As  Orgilio,  the  father  of  Eugenio,  had  no  prin¬ 
ciples  but  thofe  of  a  man  of  honour,  he  avoided  alike 
both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  are  incompatible 
with  that  character :  religion  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  con¬ 
trivance  of  priefts  and  politicians,  to  keep  the  vulgar  in 
awe  ;  and  ufed  by  thofe  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  who 
pretend  to  acknowledge  its  obligations,  only  as  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  conceal  their  want  of  fpirit.  By  a  conduit 
regulated  upon  thefe  principles,  he  gradually  reduced  a 
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paternal  eftate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  t) 
live  hundred.  Belldes  Eugenio,  he  had  only  one  child, 
a  daughter:  his  wife  died  while  they  were  infants.  His 
younger  brother,  who  had  acquired  a  very  confiderable 
fortune  in  trade,  retired  unmarried  into  the  country:  he 
knew  that  the  paternal  ell  ate  was  greatly  reduced;  and, 
therefore,  took  the  expence  of  his  nephew’s  education 
upon  himfelf.  After  fome  years  had  been  fpent  at 
Weftrninfter  fchool,  he  Ent  him  to  the  univerfity,  and 
fupported  him  by  a  very  genteel  annuity. 

Eugenio,  though  his  temper  was  remarkably  warm 
and  fprightly,  had  yet  a  high  relifh  of  literature,  and  in- 
lenfibly  acquired  a  ldrong  attachment  to  a  college  life. 
His  apartment  adjoined  to  mine,  and  our  acquaintance 
was  loon  improved  into  friendfhip.  1  found  in  him 
great  ardour  of  benevolence,  and  a  fenfe  of  generofity 
and  honour  which  I  had  conceived  to  confilt  only  in 
romance.  With  refpeCt  to  Christianity,  indeed, 
he  was  as  yet  a  fceptic:  but  I  found  it  eafy  to  obviate 
general  objections  ;  and,  as  he  had  great  penetration  and 
fagacity,  was  fuperior  to  prejudice,  and  habituated  to  no 
vice  which  he  wifhed  to  countenance  by  infidelity,  he 
began  to  believe  as  foon  as  he  began  to  enquire  :  the 
evidence  for  Revelation  at  length  appeared  incon- 
teftible;  and  without  bufying  himfelf  with  the  cavils  of 
fubtility  againft  particular  doftrines,  he  determined  to 
adhere  inviolably  to  the  precepts  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  to 
truft  in  the  promifes  as  the  foundation  of  hope.  The 
fame  ardour  and  firmnefs,  the  fame  generofity  and  honour, 
were  now  exercifed  with  more  exalted  views,  and  upon 
a  more  perfect  plan.  He  confulered  me  as  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  I  conlidered  him  as  my  example  :  our  friend¬ 
fhip  increafed  every  day  ;  and  I  believe  he  had  conceived 
a  delign  to  follow  me  into  orders.  But  when  he  had 
Continued  at  college  about  two  years,  he  received  a  com¬ 
mand  from  his  father  to  come  immediately  to  town  ;  for 
that  his  earned:  deftre  to  place  him  in  the  army  was  now 
accomplifhed,  and  he  had  procured  him  a  captain’s  com- 
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million.  By  the  fame  poft  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
uncle,  in  which  he  was  ftrongly  urged  to  continue  at 
college,  with  promifes  of  fucceeding  to  his  whole  eftate  ; 
his  father’s  project  was  zealoufly  condemned,  and  his 
neglect  of  a  brother’s  concurrence  relented.  Eugenio, 
though  it  was  greatly  his  defire  to  continue  at  college, 
and  his  intereft  to  oblige  his  uncle,  yet  obeyed  his  father 
without  the  leaft  hefitation. 

When  he  came  to  town,  he  difcovered  that  a  warm 
altercation  had-  been  carried  on  between  his  uncle  and 
his  father  upon  this  fubjeCf :  his  uncle,  not  being  able 
to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  father,  as  a  laft  effort 
had  written  to  the  fon  ;  and  being  equally  offended  with 
both,  when  his  application  to  both  had  been  equaly  in¬ 
effectual,  he  reproached  him  with  follv  and  ingratitude  ; 
and  dying  foon  after  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,.  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  height  of  his  refentment,  he  had  left  his 
whole  fortune  to  a  diffant  relation  in  Ireland,  whom  he 
had  never  feen. 

Under  this  misfortune,  Eugenio  comforted  hi mfelf,  by 
reflecting  that  he  incurred  it  by  obedience  to  his  father ; 
and  though  it  precluded  hopes  that  were  dearer  than  life, 
yet  he  never  expreffed  his  difpleafure  either  by  in.veCti.ve 
or  complaint. 

Orgilio  had  very  early  in  fife  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Agreftis,  a  gentleman  whofe  character  and  prin¬ 
ciples  were  very  different  from  his  own.  Agreftis  had 
very  juft  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  by  which  he  regu¬ 
lated  his  conduct  without  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
others  ;  his  integrity  was  univerial  and  inflexible,  aiid 
his  temper  ardent  and  open ;  he  abhorred  whatever  had 
the  appearance  of  difmgenuity,  he  was  extremely  jealous 
of  his  authority,  and  there  was  a  rough  ftmplicity  in  his 
manner,  which  many  circumftances  of  his  life  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce.  His  father  left  him  a  fortune  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds;  but  as  the  parumonv 
which  enabled  him  to  atnafs  it,  extended  to  the  education 
of  his  fon,  by  whutn  it  was  to  be  poffefl’cd;  he  had  been 
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taught  neither  politenefs  nor  literature.  He  married  a 
lady,  whofe  influence  would  have  polifhed  the  rough 
diamond  by  degrees ;  but  fhe  died  within  the  firll  year 
of  her  marriage,  leaving  him  a  daughter  to  whom  he 
gave  her  name,  Amelia,  and  transferred  all  his  affcdlion  : 
he  therefore  continued  to  live  in  great  privacy;  and  be¬ 
ing  ufed  to  have  only  fervants  and  dependants  about  him, 
he  indulged  the  peculiarities  of  his  humour  without  that 
complaifance  which  becomes  infenfibly  habitual  to  thofe 
who  mix  in  the  company  of  perfons  whom  it  is  their 
apparent  intereft  to  pleafe,  and  whofe  prefence  is  a  per¬ 
petual  rellraint  upon  fuch  irregular  Harts  of  temper  as 
would  incur  contempt  by  arrogating  a  fuperiority  which 
none  would  acknowledge.  To  this  difpofition  his 
daughter  accommodated  herfclf  as  the  grew  up,  from  mo¬ 
tives  both  of  affedlion  and  duty:  as  he  knew  and  re¬ 
gretted.  the  defecl  of  his  own  education,  he  fpared  no 
coft  to  complete  her’s  ;  and  fhe  is  indeed  the  moll  ac- 
complifhed  charadler  I  ever  knew:  her  obedience  is 
cheerful  and  implicit,  her  affedlion  tender  and  without 
parade  ;  her  looks  exprefs  the  utmoft  fweetnefs  and  len- 
fibility,  and  yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  her  manner  which, 
commands  reipedt. 

The  intimacy  between  the  father  of  Eugenio  and 
Agreftis,  produced  a  tender  friendlhip  between  his  filler 
and  Amelia,  which  began  in  their  infancy,  and  increafed 
with  their  years. 

Such  charadters  as  Amelia  and  Eugenio  could  not 
be  long  familiarly  known  to  each  other,  without  excit¬ 
ing  mutual  elleem:  the  tranfition  from  efteem  to  love, 
between  perlbns  of  different  fexes,  is  often  impercep¬ 
tible  even  to  themfelves ;  and,  perhaps,  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  long  after  it  had  h  ippened,  either  by  Eugenia 
or  Amelia.  When  he  returned  from  the  uni  verb  ty,  fhe 
was  about  eighteen;  as  her  llature  and  her  beauty  were 
greatly  increafed  during  this  interval,  their  frit  effedt 
upon  Eugenio  was  proportionally  greater  ;  and  he  per¬ 
ceived,  from  whatever  caufe,  a  more  lenlible  emotion  in 
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her.  He  had  too  much  difcernment  not  to  d'fcover  that 
file  loved  him  ;  and  too  much  generofitv  not  to  conceal 
his  love  of  her,  bccaufe  he  was  fo  much  her  Inferior  in 
fortune,  fometimes  he  reflected  upon  her  partiality  with 
pleafure  and  fometimes  with  regret:  but  while  they  were 
thus  mutually  confcious  to  defires  which  they  mutually 
lupprefted,  the  late  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Eugenio  was 
commanded  into  Scotland.  In  this  expedition  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  equally  by  his  courage  and  humanity: 
and  though  he  had  not  much  money,  an'd  therefore  could 
but  feldoni  difplay  his  bounty;  yet  his  concern  for  the 
real  intereft  of  his  men  was  fo  apparent,  as  well  in  fuch 
ails  of  kindnefs  as  were  in  his  power,  as  in  the  ftricl 
difcipline  which  he  maintained  among  them,  that  his 
perfonal  influence  was  very  powerful  and  exrenfive. 
During  this  abfence,  though  he  felt  his  paffion  for 
.Amelia  increafe,  notwithftanding  all  his  attempts  to  fup- 
prefs  it ;  yet  he  never  wrote  to  her,  but  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  mentioning  her  in  general  terms,  and  including 
her  in  his  remembrance  of  other  friends,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  father  and  his  filter. 

When  he  returned,  as  his  filler’s  intimacy  with 
Amelia  ftiil  continued,  his  opportunities  to  fee  her  were 
equally  frequent :  but  the  pleafure  of  tbofo  interviews 
were  become  yet  more  tumultuous  and  confufed  ;  and 
the  lovers  were  both  confcious,  that  their  ftntiments 
were  every  moment  involuntarily  difeovered  to  each 
other. 

Amelia  had  difmifted  many  fuitors,  who  were  not 
lefs  di fit ingui fined  by  their  merit  than  their  rank,  becaule 
file  ftiil  hoped  to  enrich  Eugenio  with  her  fortune  ;  and 
Eugenio  perfifted  in  a  condudl  by  which  this  hope  was 
difappointed,  becaufe  he  would  not  degrade  Amelia  by 
an  alliance  with  dependance  and  poverty.  The  obiec- 
tions.cf  duty  might,  indeed,  have  been  removed  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  confent  of  Agreftis;  but  thofe  of  honour- 
would  ftiil  have  remained :  he  was  not,  however,  ab- 
folutely  without  hope;  for.  though  he  had  loft  his  un¬ 
cle’s  fortune  by  obedience  to  his  father,  yet  as  he  had 
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greatly  recommended  himfelf  to  his  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  who  was  of  the  higheft  rank,  he  believed  it  poffible 
that  he  might  be  advanced  to  a  poft  in  the  army,  which 
would  juftify  his  pretenfions  to  Amelia,  and  remove  all 
his  difficulties  at  once. 

Agreftis  wondered  at  the  conduit  of  his  daughter, 
but  neither  afited  nor  fufpeifed  her  motives;  for  he  had 
always  declared,  that  as  he  believed  fhe  would  never 
marry  againft  his  conftnt,  he  would  never  urge  her  to 
marry  againft  her  own  inclination. 

Amelia,  therefore,  continued  to  decline  every  offer, 
and  Eugenio  to  fee  her  almoft  every  day,  without  the 
lead  intimation  of  his  love,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  winter,  when  he  loft  his  filter  by  the  fmall-pox. 
His  interviews  with  Amelia  were  now  lefs  frequent,  and 
therefore  more  interefting  :  he  feared,  that  as  he  would 
be  feldom  in  her  fight,  the  affiduities  of  fome  fortunate 
rival  might  at  length  exclude  hint  from  her  remembrance  : 
he  did  not,  however,  falter  in  his  refolution,  nor  did 
Amelia  change  her  conduct. 

HEROISM  and  MODERN  HONOUR 

(  continued ). 

N  umb.  65.  Tuesday,  June  19,  1753. 

Etfuriis  agitatus  amor. -  Vikg. 

Love,  which  the  furies  irritate  to  rage. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  fhe  was  addreffed  by 
Ventofus,  the  eideft  l'on  of  a  noble  family,  who,  befides 
a  large  eftate,  had  great  expectations  from  his  father’s 
influence  at  court.  Ventofus,  .though  he  was  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Agreftis,  and  was  remarkable  for  per- 
fonal  accomplilhments,  was  yet  received  with  great 
coldnefs  by  Amelia:  he  was  furprized,  mortified,  and 
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difappointed ;  yet  he  continued  his  vifits,  and  was  very 
diligent  to  difcover  what  had  prevented  his  fuccefs. 
One  evening,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave, 
after  much  ineffectual  entreaty  and  complaint,  Eugenio 
unexpectedly  entered  the  room.  Ventofus  inflantly  re¬ 
marked  the  embarraffment  both  of  his  miftrefs  and  the 
ltranger,  whom  he  therefore,  fuppofed  to  be  a  rival,  and 
no  longer  wondered  at  his  own  difappointment:  thefe 
fufpicions  were  every  moment  confirmed  and  increafed  : 
for  his  prefence  produced  emotions  which  could  neither 
be  concealed  nor  miftaken  ;  though  by  a  lefs  penetrating 
eye  than  that  of  jealoufy,  they  might  have  been  over¬ 
looked. 

He  was  now  fired  with  refentment  and  indignation ; 
and  having  left  the  room  fomewhat  abruptly,  he  was  met 
upon  the  flairs  by  Agreflis,  with  whom  he  delired  to 
fpeak  a  few  words  in  private.  Agreflis  turned  back  into 
another  apartment,  and  Ventofus  told  him,  with  fome 
warmth,  that  he  did  not  expeft  to  have  found  his  daugh¬ 
ter  pre-engaged}  and  that  he  could  not  help  thinking 
himfelf  ill  treated.  Agreflis,  with  equal  warmth,  re¬ 
quired  him  to  explain  his  meaning;  and  after  fome  time 
had  been  (pent  in  eager  altercation,  they  parted  in  better 
temper  ;  Agreflis  perfuaded  that  a  clandefline  love  had 
been  carried  on  between  his  daughter  and  Eugenio,  and 
Ventofus  convinced  that  Agreflis  had  never  encouraged 
the  pretenfions  of  his  rival. 

Agreflis  immediately  fent  for  Amelia,  and  flernly 
urged  her  with  many  queftions,  which  fhe  could  only 
anfwer  with  blufhes  and  tears :  her  filence  and  confu- 
flon  convinced  him  that  Ventofus  was  not  miftaken;  and, 
therefore,  defifling  from  enquiry,  he  feverely  reprehend¬ 
ed  her  for  the  pall,  and  enjoined  her  never  to  converfe 
with  Eugenio  again;  to  whom  he  alfo  fignified  his  dif- 
pleafure,  and  requefled,  that  to  prevent  farther  uneafi- 
nefs,  he  would  come  no  more  to  his  houfe  till  Amelia 
fhould  be  married. 

Eugenio,  though  his  love  was  almoft  hopelefs  before, 
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was  yet  greatly  afflifted  by  this  meffage  ;  becaufe  he 
feared  that  Amelia  had  fallen  under  her  father’s  difplea- 
fure,  and  that  now  lie  was  become  jealous  ot  his  au¬ 
thority  he  might  be  tempted  to  abufe  it.  As  to  fecure 
her  peace  was  the  principal  objeft  of  his  wifh,  he  con¬ 
cealed  what  had  happened  from  his  father,  left  a  quarrel 
fhoul  !  be  produc'd  between  him  and  Agreftis,  in  which 
Amelia’s  delicacy  and  tendernefs  would  be  yet  more 
deeply  wounded.  When  a  vifit  was  intended  to  Agref¬ 
tis,  he*  always  took  care  to  have  fome  engagement  at 
another  place  :  Agreftis,  however,  as  he  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  principles  upon  which  Eugenio  acted, 
did  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  communicated  the  reafon 
of  his  abfence  to  his  lather,  and  that  his  father  was 
fecretly  offended ;  but  as  he  expreffed  no  refentment,  he 
believed  that  his  ambition  had  for  once  reftrained  the 
petulance  of  his  pride,  that  he  diftembled  to  prevent  an 
open  rupture,  and  had  ftill  hopes  of  effecting  the  purpofe 
which  he  had  concerted  with  his  fon. 

A  fufpicion  of  ill-will  always  produces  it ;  but  befides 
this  caufe  of  alienation,  Agreftis  had  unjuftly  imputed  a 
conduct  to  his  friend,  which  rendered  him  the  object  of 
his  contempt  and  averfion ;  he,  therefore,  treated  him 
with  coldnefs  and  referve,  fuppofing  that  he  well  knew 
the  caufe,  and  negledted  to  return  his  vifits  without 
thinking  it  neceffary  to  affign  any  reafon.  This  con¬ 
duct  was  at  length  remarked  by  Orgilio,  who  confidered 
it  as  the  caprice  of  a  character  whicn  he  always  defpifed; 
he,  therefore,  retorted  negledt  without  expoftulation  : 
and  thus  all  intercourie  between  the  families  was  at  an 
end. 

Eugenio  in  the  mean  time  was  inflexible  in  his  pur¬ 
pofe;  and  Amelia,  in  her  next  interview  with  Ventofus, 
acquainted  him  that  fhe  would  fee  him  no  more.  Ven¬ 
tofus  again  appealed  to  her  father  :  but  the  old  gentleman 
was  ftesdy  in  his  principles,  notwithftanding  his  refent¬ 
ment;  and  told  him,  that  he  had  exerted  all  the  authority 
which  GOD  and  nature  had  given  him  in  his  favour; 
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and  tint,  however  provoked,  he  would  never  proftitutc 
his  child,  by  compelling  her  to  marry  a  perfon  who  was 
not  the  objedl  of  her  choice. 

V entofus,  who  was  extremely  mortified  at  this  difap- 
pointment,  was  very  inquifitive  about  Eugenio,  for 
whom  he  ftill  fuppofed  he  had  been  rejected  :  he  foon 
learned  his  iituation  and  circumftances,  and  his  long  in¬ 
timacy  with  Amelia;  he  reflected  upon  the  confufion 
which  both  had  expreffed  in  the  accidental  interview  at 
which  he  was  prefent;  and  was  willing  to  believe,  that 
his  rival,  however  contemptible,  had  been  too  fuccefsful 
to  be  fupplanted  with  honour  by  a  hufband ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  if  he  did  not  believe,  he  was  very  diligent  to  pro¬ 
pagate  ;  and  to  remove  the  difgrace  of  a  refufal,  hinted 
that  for  this  reafon  he  had  abruptly  difeon timed  his  ad- 
dreffes,  and  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his  efcape. 

It  happened  that  about  fix  weeks  ago,  Ventofus,  as 
he  was  walking  in  the  Mall  with  a  young  officer  of 
diftindlion,  met  Amelia  in  company  of  feveral  ladies  and 
a  gentleman.  He  thought  fit  to  bow  to  Amelia  with  a 
fwpercilious  refpecl,  which  had  greatly  the  air  of  an  in- 
iult :  of  this  compliment  Amelia,  though  the  looked  him 
in  the  face,  took  no  notice :  by  this  calm  dildain  he  was 
ac  once  difappointed  and  confounded  ;  he  was  ftung  by 
an  effort  of  his  own  malignity,  and  his  bread  fwelled 
with  paffion  which  he  could  not  vent.  In  this  agitation 
of  mind  he  haftily  turned  back,  and  determined,  for 
whatever  reafon,  to  follow  her.  After  he  had  advanced 
about  fifty  paces,  he  faw  Eugenio  coming  forward,  who, 
the  moment  he  perceived  Amelia,  turned  into  another 
walk.  This  was  obferved  by  V entofus,  whofe  contempt 
and  indignation  had  now  another  objedf,  upon  which 
they  might  without  violence  to  the  laws  of  honour  be 
gratified:  he  communicated  his  purpofe  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  haftily  followed  Eugenio.  When  they  had 
overtaken  him,  they  burft  into  a  horfe-laugh,  and  pufhed 
fo  rudely  by  him,  that  he  could  fcarce  recover  his  ftep  : 
they  did  not,  however,  go  on ;  but  Hopping  fuddenly, 
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turned  about  as  if  to  apologize  for  the  accident,  and  af¬ 
fected  great  farprize  at  discovering  to  whom  it  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Ventofus  bowed  very  low,  and  with  much  con¬ 
temptuous  ceremony  begged  his  pardon  ;  telling  him  at 
the  fame  time,  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  next  walk 
who  would  be  very  glad  of  his  company.  To  this  in- 
fult,  Eugenio  anfwered,  “  That  he  was  not  willing  to  fup* 
“  pofe  that  an  a  front  was  intended,  and  that  if  the  lady 
“  Ire  meant  was  a  woman  of  honour,  {he  ought  always 
“  to  be  mentioned  with  refpect.”  Ventofus  replied, 
“  That  whether  the  lady  he  meant  was  a  woman  of  ho- 
“  nour,  he  would  not  determine;  but  he  believed  flic 
“  had  been  very  kind;  and  was  pleafed  to  fee  that  her 
“  favours  were  not  forgotten,  though  they  were  no 
“  longer  accepted.”  Eugenio  was  not  now  mailer  of 
his  temper,  but  turning  fuddenly  upon  Ventofus,  Struck 
him  with  Such  violence  that  he  fell  at  his  feet:  he  rofe, 
however,  in  an  infant,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  lword, 
but  was  prevented  from  drawing  it  by  his  companion  ; 
and  the  crowd  beginning  to  gather  about  them,  they 
parted  with  mutual  expreihons  of  contempt  and  rage. 

In  the  morning,  the  officer  who  had  been  in  company 
with  Ventofus  at  the  quarrel,  delivered  a  challenge  t® 
Eugenio,  which  he  anfwered  by  the  following  billet. 


“SIR, 


«  I  OUR  behaviour  lad  night  has  convinced  me  that 
“  you  are  a  fcoundre! ;  and  your  letter  this  morning  that 
“  you  are  a  fool.  If  I  fhould  accept  your  challenge,  I 
“  fhould  myfelf  be  both.  I  ewe  a  duty  to  GOD  and 
“  to  my  country,  which  I  deem  infamous  to  violate ; 
“  and  1  am  intruded  with  a  life,  which  I  think  cannot 
“  without  folly  be  dalced  againd  your’s.  L  believe  you. 
“  have  ruined,  but  you  cannot  degrade  me.  You  may 
“  poffibly,  while  you  fneer  over  this  letter,  fecretly  exult 
“  in  vour  own  fafety ;  but  remember,  that  to  prevent 
“  adaffination  I  have  a  (word,  and  to  chadife  infolence 
“  a  cane.” 
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With  this  letter  the  captain  returned  to  Ven^fus^ 
who  read  it  with  all  the  extravagancies  cf  rage  and  dif- 

.  .  0  O. 

dam  :  the  captain,  however,  endeavoured  to  i'oothe  and 
encourage  him;  he  reprefented  Eugenio  as  a  poltroon 
and  a  beggar,  whom  he  ought  no  otherwife  to  punifh 
than  by  removing  him  from  the  rank  into  which  he  had 
intruded;  and  this,  he  faid,  would  be  very  eafily  accom- 
plifhed.  Ventofus,  at  length,  acquiefced  in  the  fenti- 
ments  of  his  friend ;  and  it  was  foon  induftrioufly  report¬ 
ed,  that  Eugenio  had  (buck  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  and 
refufed  him  the  fatisfadtion  of  a  gentleman  which  he  had 
condefcended  to  aik.  For  not  accepting  a  challenge, 
Eugenio  could  not  be  legally  punifhed,  becaufe  it  was 
made  his  duty  as  a  foldier  by  the  articles  of  war;  but  it 
<lrew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  fuperior  officers,  and 
made  them  very  folicitous  to  find  fome  pretence  to  dif- 
mifs  him.  The  friends  of  Ventofus  immediately  inti¬ 
mated,  that  the  a<ff  of  violence  to  which  Eugenio  had 
been  provoked  was  committed  within  the  verge  of  the 
court,  and  was,  therefore,  a  fufficient  caufe  to  break  him  ; 
as  for  that  offence  he  was  liable  to  be  punilhed  with  the 
lofs  of  his  hand,  by  a  law  which  though  difufed  was  ftill 
jn  force.  This  expedient  was  eagerly  adopted,  and 
Eugenio  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his  commiffion. 
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(  continued ). 

Numb.  66.  Saturday,  June  23,  1753. 

Nolo  virum ,  fnali  redinut  qui  /anguine  famam : 

Hum •  toY',  Isudari  qui  /fine  niorte  potejl.  Mari'. 

Nor  him  I  prize  who  poorly  gains 

From  death  the  palm  which  blood  diftains  ; 

Hut  him  who  wins  with  nobler  ftrife 

An  unpolluted  wreath  from  life. 

H  E  had  concealed  his  quarrel  with  Ventofus  from 
his  father,  who  was  then  atthe  family-feat,  about  twenty 
miles  from  London,  becaufe  he  was  not  willing  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  caufe  :  but  the  effedl:  was  fuch  as 
could  not  be  hidden  ;  and  it  was  now  become  neceffary 
that  he  fhould  anticipate  the  report  of  others.  He, 
therefore,  let  out  immediately  for  the  country  ;  but  his 
father  about  the  fame  time  arrived  in  London:  fome 
imperfect  account  had  been  fent  him  of  the  proceedings 
againft  Eugenio  ,  and  though  he  concluded  from  his 
filence  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  fome  indiferetion,  yet 
he  did  not  fufpedt  an  imputation  of  cowardice  ;  and 
hoped  by  his  intereft  to  fupport  him  againft  private  re- 
fentment.  When  he  found  that  he  had  miffed  Eugenio 
in  lome  of  the  avenues  to  town,  he  went  immediately  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  procured  his  commiffion,  from 
whom  he  learned  all  the  circumftances  of  the  affair. 
The  moment  he  heard  that  his  fon  had  refufed  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  he  was  feized  with  rage  fo  violent,  that  it  had  the 
appearance  of  diftradtion  :  he  uttered  innumerable  oaths 
and  execrations  in  a  voice  that  was  fcarce  human,  de¬ 
clared  his  fon  to  be  unworthy  of  his  name,  and  folemnly 
renounced  him  for  ever. 

Eugenio  returned  to  London  the  fame  day,  but  it 
Was  late  before  he  arrived :  the  fervant  that  opened  tlie 
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door  told  him  with  t  ars  in  his  eyes,  that  his  father  was 
gone  to  bed  much  difordered,  and  had  commanded  that 
he  fhould  no  more  be. admitted  into  that  houfe.  He 
ftood  motionlefs  a  few  moments;  and  then  departing 
without  reply,  came  directly  to  me ;  his  looks  were 
wild,  his  countenance  pale,  and  his  eyes  fwimming  in 
tears:  the  moment  he  faw  me,  he  threw  himfelf  into  a 
chair;  and  putting  a  copy  of  his  anfwer  to  Ventofus’s 
challenge  into  my  hand,  anticipated  my  enquiries  by'  re¬ 
lating  all  that  had  happened. 

After  having  adminiftered  fuch  confolation  as  I  could, 
I  prevailed  upon  him  with  much  difficulty  to  go  to  bed. 
I  fat  up  the  reft  of  the  night,  deviling  various  arguments 
to  convince  Orgilio,  that  his  fon  had  added  new  dignity 
to  his  charadter.  In  the  morning  1  went  to  his  houfe  ; 
and  after  much  folic  tation  was  admitted  to  his  chamber. 
I  found  him  in  bed,  where  he  had  lain  awake  all  the 
night;  and  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  his  mind  was  in  great 
agitation.  I  hoped  that  this  tumult  was  produced  by 
the  ftruggles  of  parental  tendernefs:  but  the  moment  I 
mentioned  his  fon,  he  fell  into  an  agony  of  rage  that 
rendered  him  fpeechlefs  ;  and  I  came  away,  convinced 
that  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  upon  the  fame  fubjedl 
would  have  been  without  eftedf.  I  did  not,  ho\Vever, 
relate  thefe  difeouraging  circumftances  to  Eugenio:  I 
told  him  that  it  would  be  proper  to  wait  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  any  farther  application  was  made  ;  not  only  becaufe 
his  father’s  refentment  would  probably  fubfide,  but  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  now  indifpofed. 

Eugenio,  when  he  heard  that  his  father  was  ill, 
changed  colour  and  burft  into  tears.  lie  went  every 
evening,  and  knocking  fofdy  at  the  fervant’s  window, 
enquired  how  he  did  ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  fever 
was  become  dangerous,  he  intreated  me  to  go  yet  once 
more  and  intercede  for  him,  that  he  might  at  leaft  be 
permitted  to  fee  his  father,  if  he  might  not  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  I  went ;  but  when  Orgilio  heard  my  name, 
he  fell  into  a  frelh  tranfport  of  rage,  which  ended  in  a 
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delirium.  The  eftefl  which  this  incident  produced  up¬ 
on  Eugenio,  who  waited  at  the  end  of  the  ftreet  for  my 
return,  cannot  be  defcribed  ;  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  go 
bacic  to  my  houfe,  where  he  fometi  Ties  haftily  traverfed 
the  room,  and  fometi mes  fat  fixed  in  a  kind  of  ftupid 
infenlibility  upon  the  floor.  While  he  was  in  one  of 
thcfe  fits,  news  was  brought  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  had  the  morning  after  he  was  taken  ill  difinherited 
him,  ciecla'ing  that  by  the  infamy  of  his  conduct  he  hac^ 
broke  his  heart. 

Eugenio  heard  this  account  without  any  apparent 
furprize  or  emotion,  but  could  not  be  perfuaded  to 
change  his  pofture  or  receive  any  food :  till  his  fpirits 
being  quite  exhaufted,  fieep  relieved  him  a  few  hours 
fro  11  the  agony  of  his  mind. 

The  night  on  which  his  father  was  buried,  he  wrap¬ 
ped  himfelf  up  in  a  horleman’s  coat  that  belonged  to  my 
fervant,  and  followed  the  proceflion  at  adiftance  on  foot. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  company  de¬ 
parted,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  grave  ;  and  hiding  his 
face  in  the  duft,  wept  over  it  in  .iilence  that  was  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  groans.  I,  who  had  followed  him  unper¬ 
ceived,  did  not  thialc  it  prudent  to  intrude  upon  the 
folemnity  of  his  forrow,  till  the  morning -dawned;  he 
was  furprized,  and  I  thought  fomewhat  confounded  to 
fee  me  ;  he  fuffered  me,  however,  to  lead  him  away, 
but  neither  of  us  uttered  a  word. 

He  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  would  trouble  me  a 
few  nights  longer  for  a  lodging,  and  in  the  mean  time 
think  of  fame  means  by  which  he  might  obtain  a  fub- 
fiftence:  he  was,  indeed,  totally  deftitute,  without  money 
and  without  a  profeffion;  but  he  made  no  complaint, 
and  obftinately  refufed  all  pecuniary  afliftance. 

In  lefs  than  a  week  afterwards,  having  converted  his 
watch,  his  fvvord,  a  fnuft'-box,  and  ring,  into  money,  he 
engaged  as  a  common  fiilor  in  a  private  undertaking  to 
diicover  the  north  weft  paftage  to  India. 

When  he  communicated  this  defperate  enterprize,  he 
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appeared  perfectly  compofed  ;  44  My  dear  friend,”  laid 
he,  44  it  has  been  always  my  point  -of  honour  to  obey  the 
44  commands  of  GOD,  the  prime  author  of  my  being, 
44  and  the  ultimate  objedt  of  my  hope,  at  whatever 
44  rifque  ;  and  I  do  not  repent  that  I  have  fteadilv 
44  adhered  to  this  principle  at  the  expence  of  all  that  rs 
44  valuable  upon  earth  :  I  have  Offered  the  lofs  of  for- 
44  tune,  of  love,  and  of  fame,  but  I  have  preferved  my 
44  integrity,  and  I  know  that  I  fhall  not  lofe  my  reward. 
“To  thefe  I  would,  indeed,  add  the  efteem,  though  not 
44  the  love  of  Amelia.  She  will  hear  of  me  as  degraded 
“  and  difinherited,  a  coward,  a  vagabond,  and  a  fugitive; 
44  and  her  efteem,  I  think,  I  have  fufHcient  reafon  to 
44  give  up;  grief  will  wound  her  deeper  than  contempt; 
44  it  is,  therefore,  beft  that  fhe  fhould  defpifs  me.  Seme 
44  of  thofe,  by  whom  fhe  is  addrefled,  deferve  her :  and  I 
44  ought  not  to  withhold  a  felicity  which  I  cannot 
44  enjoy.  I  fhall  embark  to-morrow  ;  and  your  friendly 
44  embrace  is  all  the  good  that  1  expedt  to  receive  from 
44  this  country,  when  I  depart  in  fearch  of  others  which 
44  are  unknown.” 

To  this  addrefs  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  reply; 
and  perceiving  that  I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he 
left  me,  perhaps,  left  his  purpofe  fhould  be  fhaken,  and 
'my  weaknefs  fhould  prove  contagious. 

On  the  morrow  I  attended  him  to  the  fhip.  He 
talked  to  me  of  indifferent  things  ;  and  when  we  parted 
-wrung  my  hand,  and  turned  from  me  abruptly  without 
faeakins:.  I  hafted  into  the  boat  which  waited  to  brino- 
me  on  fhore,  and  wotdd  not  again  feel  the  pangs  of 
yefterday  for  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  friend  1  have  loft  !  fuch  is  the  man, 
whom  the  world  has  diig raced  for  refilling  a  challenge  ! 
Hut  none  who  are  touched  with  pity  at  his  misfortunes, 
viftr  that  he  had  avoided  them  by  another  conduct ; 
and  not  to  pity  Eugenio,  is  fitrely  to  be  a  monfter  rather 
than  a  man. 

it  may,  perhaps,  be  queftioned,  whether  I  ought  thus 
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to  have  exhibited  his  ftory  unler  feigned  names ;  or 
have  a  right  to  attempt  that  which  he  forbore.  My 
love  to  him,  is,  indeed,  my  motive;  but  I  think  my 
condudt  is  juft,  when  I  confider,  that  though  it  is, 
po.Tible  that  Amelia  may,  by  the  perufal  of  theie  papers, 
fuffer  the  moil  tender,  and,  therefore,  the  moil  exquifite 
diftrefs,  by  the  re-eftabliihment  of  her  efteem  for  him 
who  moft"  deferves  it ;  yet  the  world  may  derive  new 
virtue,  irom  the  dignity  which  the  character  of  Eugenid 
reflects  upon  his  conduct  :  his  example  is  truly  illuftri- 
ous;  and  as  it  can  fcarce  fail  to  excite  emulation,  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed. 

I  am  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

BENEVOLUS. 

FROLICKS  UNLAWFUL. 

Numb.  68.  Saturday,  June  30,  1753. 

batt  en:pla  dtilore  ’voluptas.  >  Ovid. 

How  vain  the  joy  for  which  our  pain  muft  pay. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  play  of  brutes  is  always 
a  mock  fight;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  equally  true  of  all  the' 
fports  that  have  been  invented  by  reafon  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  mankind.  The  celebrated  games  of  antiquity 
were  fomething  more  ;  the  conflict  was  often  fatal,  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  fpedtators  Lems  to  have  been  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  danger  of  the  combatants :  nor  does  it 
appear,  that  any  fport  has  been  fince  contrived,  which 
can  gratify  pure  benevolence,  or  entertain  without  pro¬ 
ducing  an  oppofition  of  intereft.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  external  advantages  which  it  has  never  been 
thought  immoral  to  acquire,  though  an  oppofition  of 
intereft  is  neceflurily  implied  ;  advantages,  which,  like  a 
flake  at  cards,  one  party  can  only  gain  by  the  lofs  of 
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the  other  :  for  wealth  and  poverty,  obfcurity  and  diftinc- 
tion,  command  and  fervitude,  are  mutually  relative, 
and  the  exigence  of  each  is  by  each  reciprocally  derived 
and  given. 

Play,  therefore,  is  not  unlawful,  merely  as  a  conteft  ; 
nor  can  the  pleafure  of  them  that  win  be  imputed  to  a 
criminal  want  of  benevolence,  in  this  hate  of  imper¬ 
fection,  merely  becaufe  it  is  enjoyed  at  the  expence  of 
thofe  who  lofe.  But,  as:  in  buiinefs,  it  has  never  been 
held  lawful  to  circumvent  thofe  whom  we  defire  to 
excel ;  fo  in  play,  the  chance  of  lofs  and  gain  ought 
to  be  always  equal ;  at  leaft,  each  party  fhould  be  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  force  employed  againft  him  ;  and  if  then 
he  plays  againft  odds,  no  man  has  a  right  to  enquire  his 
motive,  though  a  good  man  would  decline  to  engage 
him. 

There  is,  however,  one  fpecics  of  diverfion  which  has 
not  been  generally  condemned,  though  it  is  produced 
by  an  attack  upon  thofe  who  have  not  voluntarily 
entered  the  lifts;  who  find  themfelves  buffeted  in  the 
dark,  and  have  neither  means  of  defence  nor  poffibility 
of  advantage. 

Thefe  feats  are  atchieved  by  the  knights-errant  of 
mirth,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Frolicks:  under 
this  name,  indeed,  many  fpecies  of  wanton  cruelty 
have  been  pradlifed  without  incurring  the  infamy,  or 
raifing  the  indignation  which  they  deferve ;  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  certain  criterion,  by 
which  frolicks  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  criminal  and 
innocent.  If  we  could  difcern  elfedfs  while  they'  are 
involved  in  their  caules,  and  afcertain  every  remote 
confequence  of  our  own  aCtions,  perhaps  thefe  fallies 
might  be  allowed  under  the  fame  reftridii  ns  as  raillery: 
the  falfe  alarms  and  ridiculous  diftrefs  into  which  others 
are  betrayed  to  make  us  fport,  fhould  be  fuch  only  as 
will  be  fubiedts  of  merriment  even  to  the  fufterer  when 
they  are  paft,  and  remembered  neither  with  refentment 
nor  regret :  but  as  every  adtion  may  produce  effects 
over  which  human  power  has  no  influence,  and  which 
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human  lagacity  cannot  forefe-e,  we  fhould  not  lightly 
venture  to  the  verge  of  evil,  nor  ftrike  at  others,  though, 
with  a  reed,  left,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  it  become  a. 
ferpent  in  our  hands. 

During  the  hard  froft  in  the  year  mdccxl,  four 
young  gentlemen  of  conilderable  rank  rode  into  an  inn* 
near  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  this  city,  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  without  any  attendant;  and  having  ex- 
preffed  uncommon  concern  about  their  horfes,  and  over¬ 
looked  the  provifion  that  was  made  for  them,  called  for 
a  room  ;  ordering  wine  and  tobacco  to  be  brought  i% 
and  declaring,  that  as  they  were  to  fet  out  very  early  in 
the  morning,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  bed.  Be¬ 
fore  the  waiter  returned,  each  of  them  had  laid  a  pocket 
piftol  upon  tire  table,  which,  when  he  entered,  they  ap¬ 
peared  ro  be  very  felicitous  to  conceal,  and  fhewed  feme 
eonfufion  at  the  furprize.  They  perceived  with  great  fatif- 
fadtion,  that  the  fellow  was  alarmed  at  his  difeovery ; 
and  having,  upon  various  pretences,  called  him  often 
into  the  room,  one  of  them  contrived  to  pull  out  a  mafk. 
with  his  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a  horfeman’s 
coat.  They  difeourfed  in  dark  and  ambiguous  terms, 
affedted  a  bufy  and  anxious  circumfpedfion,  urged  the 
man  often  to  drink,  and  feemed  defirous  to  render  him 
fubfervient  to  fome  purpofe  which  they  were  unwilling 
to  difeover.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good¬ 
will,  by  extravagant  commendations  of  his  dexterity  and 
diligence,  and  encouraged  him  to  familiarity,  by  afking 
him  many  queftions:  he  was,  however,  ltill  cautious 
and  referved  ;  one  of  them,  therefore,  pretending  to 
have  known  his  mother,  put  a  crown  into  his  hand,  and 
foon  after  took  an  opportunity  to  afk  him  at  what  hour 
a  ftage-coaeh,  the  paftengers  of  which  they  intended  to 
humbug,  fet  out  in  the  morning,  whether  it  was  full, 
and  if  it  was  attended  with  a  guard. 

The  man  was  now  confirmed  in  his  fufpicions  ;  and 
though  he  had  accepted  the  bribe,  refolved  to  difeover 
the  fecret.  Having  evaded  the  queftions  with  as  much 
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art  as  he  could,  he  went  to  his  matter,  Mr.  Spigffot, 
who  was  then  in  bed,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  he 
had  obferved. 

Mr.  Spiggot  immediately  got  up,  and  held  a  cronful- 
tatio.n  with  his  wife  what  was  to  be  done.  She  advifed 
him  immediately  to  fend  for  the  conftable,  wdth  proper 
ainftants,  and  fecure  them :  but  he  conudered,  that  as 
this  would  probably  prevent  a  robbery,  it  would  deprive 
him  of  an  opportunity  to  gainaveryconliderable  fum, which 
he  would  become  intitled  to  upon  their  convidfion,  if  he 
could  apprehend  them  after  the  fadt ;  he,  therefore,  very 
prudently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the  oftlers  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  yard,  and  having  communicated  his  fuf- 
picions  and  defign,  engaged  them  to  erdift  under  his 
command  as  an  efcort  to  the  coach,  and  to  wa:ch  the 
motions  of  the  highwaymen  as  he  fliculd  direct.  But 
mine  hoft  alfo  wifely  confidering,  that  this  expedition 
would  be  attended  .with  certain  expence,  and  that  the 
profit  which  he  hoped  was  contingent,  acquainted  the 
patter  gers  with  their  danger,  and  propofed  that  a  guard 
ihould  be  hired  by  a  voluntary  contribution  ;  a  prepof-d 
to  which,  upon  a  fight  of  the  robbers  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  they  readdy  agreed.  Spiggot  was  now  fecured 
againft  pecuniary'  lefs  at  all  events,  and  about  three 
o’clock  the  knights  of  the  frclick,  with  infinite  fititfac- 
tion,  beheld  five  paffengers,  a  nong  whom  there  was  but 
one  gentleman,  ftep  into  the  coach  with  the  afpefl  of 
criminals  going  to  execution  ;  and  enjoyed  the  figni- 
ficant  figns  which  paffed  between  them  and  the  land¬ 
lord,  concerning  the  precautions  taken  for  their  defence. 

As  foon  as  the  coach  was  gone,  the  fuppofid  high¬ 
waymen  paid  their  reckoning  in  great  hafte,  and  called 
for  their  horfes:  care  had  already  been  taken  to  faddle 
them  ;  for  it  was  not  Mr.  Spiggot’s  defirc  that  the  ad¬ 
venturers  fhould  go  far  before  they  executed  their  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  departed  he  prepared  to  follow 
them  with  his  poffe.  He  was,  indeed,  greatly  furprized 
to  fee,  that  tbeyjumed  the  contrary  way  when,  they 
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went  out  of  the  inn  yard  ;  but  he  fuppofed  they  might 
chufe  to  take  a  i  nail  circuit  to  prevent  fufpicion,  as  they 
might  eafiiy  overtake  the  coach  whenever  they  would  ; 
he  determined,  however,  to  keep  behind  them  ;  and 
therefore,  inftead  of  going  after  the  coach,  followed 
them  at  a  diftance,  till,  to  his  utter  difaopointment,  he 
f:i\v  them  perhit  in  a  different  rout,  and  at  length  turn 
into  an  inn  in  Piccadilly,  where  fevera!  fervants  in  livery 
appeared  to  have  been  waiting  for  them,  and  where  his 
curiofity  was  foon  gratified  with  their  characters  and 
their  names. 

In  the  mean  tim',  the  coach  proceeded  in  its  journey,- 
The  panic  of  the  pafiengers  increafed  upon  perceiving 
that  the  guard  which  they  had  hired  did  not  come  up  ; 
and  they  began  to  accufe  Sniggot  of  having  betrayed 
them  to  the  robbers  for  afhure  of  the  booty  •  they  could' 
not  help  looking  every  moment  from  the  window,, 
though  it  was  fo  dark  that  a  waggon  could  net  have  been 
feen  at  the  di fiance  of  twenty  yards  :  every  tree  was 
miftaken  for  a  man  and  hor!e,  the  noiie  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  rode  was  believed  to  be  the  trampling  of 
purfaers,  and  they  expeffed  every  moment  to  hear  the 
coachman  commanded  to  flop,  and  to  fee  a  piftol  thruft 
in  among  them  with  the  dreadful  injunction,  u  Deliver. 
M  your  money.” 

Thus  far  the  diftrefs,  however  great  and  unmerited, 
will  be  deemed  ridiculous  ;  the  fufferers  will  appear  to 
have  ingenioufiy  tormented  themfeives,  by  the  fagacity 
with  which  they  reafoned  from  appearances  intended  to 
deceive  them,  and  their  folicitude  to  prevent  mifehiefs 
which  none  would  attempt. 

But  it  happened  that  when  the  coach  had  got  about 
two  miles  out  of  town,  it  was  overtaken  by  a  horfeman, 
who  rode  very  hard,  and  called  out  with  great  eagernefs 
to  the  driver  to  flop  :  this  incident,- among  perfons  who> 
had  buffered  perpetual  apprehenfion  and  alarm  from  the 
moment  *  they  fet 'out,  produced  a  proportionate  effect . 
The  wife-  of  the  gentleman  was  fo  terrified,  that  fhe  funic 
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down  from  her  feat;  and  he  was  fo  much  convinced 
of  his  danger,  fo  touched  at  her  diftrefs,  and  fo  incenfed 
againft  the  ruffian  who  had  produced  it,  that  without 
ottering  a  word  he  drew  a  piftol  from  his  pocket,  and 
feeing  the  man  parley  with  the  coachman,  who  had  now 
flopped  his  horfes,  he  fhot  him  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

The  man,  however,  who  had  thus  fallen  the  vidtim  of 
a  frolick,  was  fcon  known  to  be  the  fervant  of  a  lady 
who  had  paid  earned:  for  the  vacant  place  in  the  ftage; 
and  having  by  fome  accident  been  delayed  till  it  was  let 
out,  had  followed  it  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  fent  him 
before  her  to  detain  it  till  fhecame  up. 

Here  the  ridicule  is  at  an  end;  and  we  are  furprifed 
that  we  did  not  fooner  refledl,  that  the  company  had  fuf- 
f.cient  caufe  for  their  fear  and  iheir  precaution,  and  that 
the  frolick  was  nothing  more  than  a  lie,  which  it  would 
have  been  folly  not  to  believe,  and  prefumption  to  dis¬ 
regard. 

The  next  day,  while  the  Bucks  were  entertaining  a 
polite  circle  at  White’s  with  an  account  of  the  farce  they 
had  played  the  night  before,  news  arrived  of  the  cata- 
flrophe.  A  fudden  confufion  covered  every  countenance; 
and  they  remained  fome  time  fifem,  looking  upon  each 
other,  mutually  accufed,  reproached,  and  condemned. 

This  favourable  moment  was  improved  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  though  fome  times  feen  in  that  afl'embly,  is 
yet  eminent  for  his  humanity  and  his  vvifdom.  “  A 
“  man,”  laid  he,  “  who  found  himfelf  bewildered  in  the 
u  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth,  when  the  fun  was  going 
«  down,  would  think  himfelf  happy,  if  a  clue  fhould  be 
“put  into  his  hand  by  which  he  might  be  led  out  in 
“fafety:  he  would  not,  furely,  quit  it  for  a  moment, 
“  becaufe  it  might  poffibly  be  recovered  ;  and,  if  he  did, 
“  would  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  Humbling  upon  fome 
“  other  wanderer,  and  bringing  a  common  calamity  upon 
“  both.  In  the  maze  of  life  we  are  often  bewildered, 
“  and  darknefs  and  danger  furroundus:  but  every  one 
“  may  at  leaft  fecure  confcience  againft  the  power  of 
,  '§r  “  accident. 
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«  accident, .by  adhering  inviolably  to  that  rule,  by  which 
“we  are  enjoined  to  abftain  even  from  the  Appear- 
41  ances  oif  Evil.” 

IDLE  HOPE. 

Numb.  69.  Tuesday,  July  3,  1753. 

fere  li bcntcr  homines  ul  quod  nolunl  credunt.  Cm s  a r. 

M$n  willingly  believe  what  they  wifli  to  be  true. 

ULLY  has  long  ago  obferved,  that  no  man,  how¬ 
ever  weakened  by  long  life,  is  fo  confcious  of  his  own 
decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that  he  may  yet  hold  his 
ftation  in  the  world  for  another  year. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnithes  new 
confirmation  :  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in  which  men  for 
the  moil  part  fieem  lefs  to  exped  the  ftroke  of  death, 
than  when  every  other  eye  fees  it  impending;  or  are  more 
bufy  in  providing  for  another  year  than  when  it  is  plain 
to  all  but  themfelves,  that  at  another  year  they  cannot 
arrive.  Though  every  funeral  that  piffies  before  their 
eyes  evinces  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fitch  expectations,  fince 
every  man  who  is  borne  to  the  grave  thought  himfelf 
equally  certain  of  living  at  leaft  to  the  next  year;  the 
furvivor  {fill  continues  to  flatter  himfelf,  and  is  never  at 
a  Id's  for  fome  reafon  why  his  life  fhould  be  pro  traded, 
and  the  voracity  of  death  continue  to  be  pacified  with 
fome  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artifices  prac- 
tifed  in  the  univerfiil  confpiracy  of  mankind  againfl 
themfilves :  every  age  and  every  condition  indulges 
fome  darling  fallacy  every  man  amufes  himfelf  with 
projeds  which  he  knows  to  be  improbable,  and  which, 
therefore,  he  refolves  to  purfue  without  daring  to  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Whatever  any  man  ardently  defires  he 
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very  readily  believes  that  he  fhall  feme  time  attain  :  he 
whofe  intemperance  has  overwhelmed  him  with  dilbafes, 
while  he  languifhes  in  the  fpring,  expects  vigour  and 
recovery  from  the  fammer  fun  ;  and  while  he  melts 
away  in  the  fummer,  transfers  his  hopes  to  the  frofts  of 
winter  :  he  that  gazes  upon  elegance  or.  plea  fare,  which 
want  of  money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or  pa.  talcing, 
comforts  himfelf  that  the  time  of  diltrefs  will  foon  be  nt 
an  end,  and  that  every  day  brings  him  nearer  to  a  ftate 
of  happinefs  ;  though  he  knows  it  has  palled  not  only 
without  acquifition  of  advantage,  bur,  perhaps,  without 
endeavours  after  it,  in  the  formation  of  febemes  that  can¬ 
not  be  executed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  profpeefs 
which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all  Humber 
out  our  time:  every  man  thinks  the  day  coming,  in 
which  he  fliall  be  gratified  with  all  his  withes,  in  which 
he  lliail  leave  all  thofe  competitors  behind,  who  are  now 
rejoicing  like  himflfin  the  expectation  of  victory:  the 
day  is  always  coming  to  the  fervile  in  which  they  ihalJ  be 
powerful,  to  the  oblcure  in  which  they  fhall  be  eminent,, 
and  to  the  deformed  in  which  they  fhall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked' with  fo  little  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine  tills  repre- 
fentation  exaggerated  beyond  probability,  bet  him  refledtr 
a  little  upon  his  own  life;  let  him  confide r  what  were 
his  hopes  and  profpeCts  ten  years  ago,  and  what  addi¬ 
tions  he  then  expected  to  be  made  by  ten  years  to  his 
happinefs:  thofe  years  are  now  elapfed  ;  have  they  made 
good  the  prornife  that  was  extorted'  from  them?  have 
they  advanced  his  fortune,  enlarged  his  knowledge,  or 
reformed  his  conduct,  to  the  degree  that  was  once  ex¬ 
pected?  J  am  afraid,  every  man  that  recollects  his  hopes 
mull  confefs  his  difappointment ;  and  own  that  day  has 
glided  unprofitablv  after  day,  and  that  he  is  ftill  at  the 
fame  diltance  from  the  point  of  happinefs. 

With  what  confolations  can  thofe,  who  have  thus 
mifearried  in  their  chief  dehgn,  elude  the  memory  of 
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tfteir  ill  fiuccefs  ?  With  what  amufbments  can  they 
pacify  their  difcontent,  after  the  lofs  of  fo  large  a  portion  of 
life  ?  They  can  give  themfrlves  up  again  tro  the  fame 
delufions,  they  can  form  new  fchemes  of  airy  gratifica¬ 
tions,  and  fix  another  period  of  felicity ;  they  can  again 
fefolve  to  truft  the  promife  which  they  know  will  be 
broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle  with  their  eyes  fhut, 
and  perfuade  themfelves  to  think  that  they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part  depends 
upon  cauffs  out  of  our  power,  and  part  mull  be  effedted' 
by  vigour  anJ  perfeverance.  With  regard  to  that 
which  is  ftyled  in  common  language  the  work  of  chance, 
men  will  always  find  rcafons  for  confidence  or  dilfruff, 
according  to  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations y 
and  he  that  has  been  long  accuflomed  to  pleafe  himfelf 
with  pofSbili ties  of  fortuitous  happinefs,  will  not  eafily 
cr  willingly  be  reclaimed  from  his  miftake.  But  the 
effedts  of  human  induftry  and  fkill  are  more  eafily  flib- 
jedted  to  calculation ;  whatever  can  be  completrd  in  a 
year,  is  divisible  into  parts,  of  which  each  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  compafs  of  a  day;  he,  therefore,  that  has 
palled  the  d^y  without  attention  to  the  talk  affigned 
him,  may  be  certain  that  the  lapfi  of  life  has  brought 
him  no  nearer  to  his  objedt;  for  whatever  idlenefs  may 
expedi  from  time,  its  produce  will  be  only  in  proportion 
to  the  diligence  with  which  it  has  been  ufed.  He  that 
floats  lazily  down  the  ftream,  in  purfuit  of  fomething 
borne  along  by  the  fame  current,  will  find  himfelf  indeed 
move  forward;  but  unlefs  he  lays  his  hand  to  the  oar, 
and  increafes  his  fpeed  by  his  own  labour,  mult  be  al¬ 
ways  at  the  fame  diftance  from  that  which  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing. 

There  have  happened  in  every  age  fome  contingen¬ 
cies  of  unexpected  and  undefcrved  fucc  fs,  by  which 
thofe  who  are  determined  to  believe  whatever  favours 
their  inclinations,  have  been  encouraged  to  delight  them- 
ielves  with  future  advantages ;  they  fupport  confidence 
by  confiderationSj  of  which  the  only  proper  ufe  is  to 
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chafe  away  defpair:  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  fit  down  in 
idlenefs  becauie  fome  have  been  enriched  without  labour, 
as  to  leap  a  precipice  becaufe  fome  have  fallen  and  efcap- 
ed  with'  life,  or  to  put  to  fa  a  in  a  ftorm  becaufe  fome 
have  been  driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coaft  to  which 
they  are  bc-und. 

\Ve  are  all  ready  to  confefs,  that  belief  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  evidence  or  probability:  let  any  man, 
therefore,  compare  the  number  of  thole  who  have  been 
thus  favoured  by  fortune,  and  of  thofe  who  have  failed 
of  their  expectations,  and  he  will  ealily  determine,  with 
what  juftnefs  he  has  regiftered  himfelf  in  the  lucky  cata¬ 
logue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  thefe  occafions  for  deep  en¬ 
quiries  or  laborious  calculations  ;  there  is  a  far  eafier 
method  ofdiftinguifhing  the  hopes  of  folly  from  thofe  of 
reafon,  of  finding  the  difference  between  profpefls  that 
exift  before  the  eyes,  and  thofe  that  are  only  painted  on  a 
fond  imagination.  Tom  Drowfy  had  accuftomed  him¬ 
felf  to  compute  the  proft  of  a  darling  project,  till  he  had 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  fuccefs  it  was  at  laft  matured 
by  dole  confideration,  all  the  meafures  were  accurately 
adjufted,and  he  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  be¬ 
come  mafter  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied  by  a  di¬ 
rector  of  a  trading  company.  1  om  was  generous  and 
grateful,  and  was  refoived  to  recompence  this  fmall 
alhftance  with  an  ample  fortune:  he,  therefore,  delibe¬ 
rated  for  a  time,  to  whom  amongft  his  friends  he  (hould 
declare  his  neceffities  ;  not  that  he  fufpe&ed  a  refufal, 
but  becaufe  he  could  not  fuddenly  determine  which  of 
them  would  make  the  belt  ufe  of  riches,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  mod  worthy  of  his  favour.  At  laft  his  choice  was 
fettkd  ■,  and  knowing  that  in  order  to  borrow  he  muft 
Ihew  the  probability  of  re-payment,  he  prepared  for  a 
minute  and  copious  explanation  of  his  projcfh  But 
here  the  golden  dream  v.  as  at  an  end  :  he  foon  difcovered 
the  impoffibiiity  of  impofing  upon  others  the  notions  by 
which  he  had  folong  impofed  upon  himfelf i  which  way 
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fbever  he  turned  his  thoughts,  impoffibility  and  abfurdity 
aroie  in  oppofition  on  every  fide;  even  credulity  and 
prejudice  were  at  laft  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew 
afhamed  of  crediting  himfelf  what  fhame  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  ted  let  every  man  bring  his  imaginations, 
before  they  have  been  too  long  predominant  in  his 
mind.  \V  hatever  is  true  will  bear  to  be  related,  what¬ 
ever  is  rational  will  endure  to  be  explained  :  but  when 
we  delight  to  brood  in  lecret  over  future  happinefs,  and 
filently  to  employ  our  meditations  upon  ichemes  of 
which  we  are  confcious  that  the  bare  mention  would 
expofe  us  to  derifion  and  contempt;  we  fhould  then  re¬ 
member,  that  we  are  cheating  ourfclves  by  voluntary 
delufions;  and  giving  up  to  the  unreal  mockeries  of 
fancy,  thofe  hours  in  which  folid  advantages  might  be 
attained  by  fober  thought  and  rational  affiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  fo  little  certainty  in  human  affairs, 
that  the  mod  cautious  and  fevere  examiner  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  indulge  fome  hopes,  which  he  cannot  prove  to 
be  much  favoured  by  probability ;  fince  after  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  afcertain  events,  he  mud  often  leave  th« 
ifl'ue  in  the  hands  of  chance.  And  fo  fcanty  is  our  pre- 
fent  allowance  of  happinefs,  that  in  many  iituations  life 
could  fcarcely  be  fupported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed 
to  relieve  the  prefent  hour  by  pleafuresTorrowed  from 
futurity  ;  and  re-animate  the  langour  of  dejedtion  to 
new  efforts,  by  pointing  to  diftant  regions  of  felicity, 
which  yet  no  refolution  or  perfeverance  fhall  ever 
reach. 

But  thefe,  like  all  other  cordials,  though  they  may 
invigorate  in  a  finall  quantity,  intoxicate  in  a  greater  ; 
thefe  pleafures,  like  the  relt,  are  lawful  only  in  certain 
circumdances,  and  to  certain  degrees;  they  may  be  ufe- 
ful  in  a  due  fubferviency  to  nobler  purpofes,  but  become 
dangerous  and  dedrudtive,  when  once  they  gain  the 
afcendant  in  the  heart :  to  foothe  the  mind  to  tranquillity 
by  hope,  even  when  that  hope  is^ikely  to  deceive  us, 
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may  be  fometimes  ufeful ;  but  to  lull  our  faculties  in  a 
lethargy,  is  poor  and  defpicable. 

Vices  and  errors  are  differently  modified,  according 
to  the  {fate  of  the  minds  to  which  they  are  incident;  to 
indulge  hope  beyond  the  warrant  of  reafon,  is  the  failure 
alike  cf  mean  and  elevated  underftandings  ;  but  its  foun¬ 
dation  and  its  effedts  are  totally  different ;  the  man  of 
high  courage  and  great  abilities,  is  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  himfelf,  and  to  expedt  from  a  vigo¬ 
rous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than  fpirit  or  dili  .once, 
can  attain;  between  him  and  his  wifh  he  fees  obftacles 
indeed,  but  he  expedts  to  overleap  or  break  them;  his 
miftaken  aidour  hurries  him  forward;  and  though  per¬ 
haps  he  miffes  his  end,  he  neverthelefs  obtains  fome  col¬ 
lateral  good,  and  performs  fomething  ufeful  to  mankind 
and  honourable  to  himfelf. 

The  drone  of  timidity  prefumes  likewife  to  hope,  but 
without  ground  and  without  confequence  ;  the  blifs  with 
which  he  folaces  his  hours,  he  always  expedts  from 
others,  though  very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom ;  he 
folds  his  arms  about  him,  and  fits  in  expedition  of  fome 
revolution  in  the  (late  that  fhall  raife  him  to  greatnefs? 
or  fome  golden  fhow'er  that  fhall  load  him  with  wealth  ; 
he  dozes  away  the  day  in  mufing  upon  the  morrow  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  life  is  rouzed  from  his  dream  only  to 
difcover  that  the  time  of  action  is  pi  ft,  and  that  he  can 
now  fhew  his  wifdom  only  by  repentance. 
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HEROISM  and  MODERN  HONOUR 

(  concluded] . 

Numb.  70.  Saturday,  July  7,  1753* 

V1R.TUS,  repulfe  nefcia  for  Julie , 

Inlan.inatis  fulget  honor i bus  ; 

Ncc  fumit  an!  pomt  fecures, 

Arbilrio popularh  ctuue.  II OB', 

Stranger  to  folly  and  to  fear, 

With  pure  untainted  honour  bright, 

Virtue  difdains  to  lend  an  ear  • 

To  the  mad  people’s  fenfe  of  right. 

Mr.  Adventurer. 

I  AM  the  perfon  whom  your  correfpondent  Bene- 
volus  has  thought  fit  to  mention  by  the  name  of 
Agrestis.  There  are  fome  particulars  in  my  charac¬ 
ter,  which,  perhaps,  he  has  miftaken :  but  1  love  plain¬ 
dealing  ;  and  as  he  did  not  intend  to  flatter  me,  I  forgive 
him  :  perhaps  my  heart  is  as  warm  as  another’s,  and  I 
am  no  (hanger  to  any  principles  that  would  lead  a  man 
to  a  handfome  thing.  But  to  the  point.  I  approve  your 
publifhing  the  ftory  of  Eugenio ;  and  I  am  determined 
the  world  (hall  not  lofe  the  fequel  of  it,  in  which  you  are 
more  concerned  than  perhaps  you  may  imagine. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  I  had  obferved  my  girl  to 
go  moping  about  of  late  more  than  common  ;  though  in 
truth  (he  has  been  fomewhat  grave  ever  iince  (lie  diL 
miffed  Ventofus.  I  was  determined  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
her  ;  and  fo  watching  her  pretty  clofely,  1  catchcd  her 
lafb  Saturday  was  fe’nnight  almoft  drowned  in  tears,  with 
your  paper  in  her  hand.  I  laid  hold  of  it  in  an  iuftant, 
and  putting  on  my  fpedfacles  began  to  read,  with  a 
fhrewd  fufpicion  that  I  (hould  find  out  a  fecret.  Her 
paflion  of  crying  dill  increafed  ;  and  when  I  had  looked 
here  and  there  in  the  paper,  I  was  convinced  that  (he 
-  ^  was 
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was  by  Tome  means  deeply  interefted  in  the  ftorv,  which, 
indeed,  appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  misfortune.  In 
fhort,  I  prefl'ed  her  fo  home  upon  the  fubjedf,  that  fhe 
put  the  other  two  papers  into  my  hand,  and  telling  me 
who  were  meant  by  the  names,  I  began  to  read  wi.h  great 
cagernefs ;  though  to  confefs  a  truth,  1  couhEfcarce  fee 
the  three  laft  pages.  Odds-my-life,  thinks  1,  what  an 
honeft  fellow  this  Eugenio  is!  and  leering  up  at  my 
girl,  I  thought  I  never  faw  her  look  fo  like  her  mother 
before.  I  took  her  about  the  neck  and  kiffed  her;  but  I 
did  not  tell  her  what  I  had  in  my  head  :  however,  to  en¬ 
courage  her,  I  bid  her  be  a  good  child  ;  and  inftandy  or¬ 
dering  my  coach,  I  v/ent  directly  to  Benevolus,  of  whom 
I  enquired  the  fnip’s  name  on  board  of  which  Eugenio 
was  embarked,  and  when  fhe  failed.  The  dodtor,  whe¬ 
ther  he  gueffed  at  my  intention  or  not,  looked  as  if  he 
would  have  leaped  out  of  his  fkin  ;  and  told  me,  with  a 
kind  of  wild  eagernefs,  that  the  velTel  having  met  with 
an  accident  in  going  out,  was  put  back,  and  then  lay  in 
the  river  near  Gravefend. 

With  this  intelligence  I  returned  to  my  daughter,  and 
told  her  my  mind.  “  Emmy,”  fays  I,  “  the  Captain 
<c  was  always  in  my  opinion  a  worthy  man  ;  and  when 
“  I  had  reafon  to  believe  you  liked  him,  1  did  not  refolve 
i(  to  part  you,  becaufe  he  was  without  a  title  or  an 
“  eftate,  but  becaufe  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  his 
“  profeffion.  I  was  determined  you  Ihould  never  marry 
“  a  cockade,  and  carry  a  knapfack ;  and  if  he  had  been  a 
“  general  officer,  1  would  have  preferred  an  honeft 
“  citizen,  who  encourages  trade  and  navigation,  before 
“  him.  Befides,  1  was  angry  that  you  lhould  hold  a 
“  private  correlpondence,  and  think  to  carry  your  point 
“  without  me:  hut  you  were  greatly  mifreprefented  ;  fo 
u  was  the  Captain:  he  has  gallantly  removed  all  my  ob- 
{t  jedtions  at  once,  he  is  not  now  in  the  army,  nor  has 

he  ever  attempted  to  fubvert  my  authority  ;  he  is  a 
“  true  heart,  and  I  feel  that  I  love  him  as  my  fon.  He 
“•  is  ftill  within  reach,  and  you  ftiall  this  moment  write 
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«  to  him  with  your  own  htmd,  and  tell  him,  that  I  fay 
«  he  (hall  be  your  huiband.  I  have  money  enough  for 
«  ye  both ,  and  if  I  pleafe,  I  can  make  him  a  lord.” 
The  poor  child  fat  with  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes 
while  I  was  (peaking,  and  i  did  not  immediately  per¬ 
ceive,  that,  upon  hearing  the  Captain  was  not  gone,  (fie 
had  fainted.  We  could  fcarce  keep  life  in  her  for  above 
two  hours  ;  but  at  lad  (he  a  little  recovered  her  fpirits, 
and  brought  me  the  following  billet : 

To  Eugenio. 

“SIR, 

“M  Y  dear  papa  commands  me  to  intreat,  that  you 
u  would  immediately  come  on  (hore,  and  from  this  hour 
44  confider  his  houfe  as  your  own.  He  is  greatly  af- 
“  fedled  with  the  ftory  of  your  generality  and  diftrefs, 
“  which  he  has  juft  learnt  by  an  accident  which  I  can- 
“  not  now  communicate;  and  he  is  determined  to  make 
“  you  his  heir,  without  prejudice  to, 

.  “  SIR,  you  humble  fervant, 

«  AMELIA.” 

When  I  had  peril  fed  this  epiftle,  “  Pfhaw,  fays  J, 
“  put  affeHionate  at  the  end  of  it,  or  elfe  he  won’t  come 
“  now.”  T  h is  made  her  fmile.  I  was  glad  to  fee  her 
look  cheerful ;  and  having  with  fome  difficulty  procured 
the  proper  addition,  I  dil  patched  the  letter  inftantly  by 
my  own  fervant  on  horfeback,  and  ordered  a  light  chariot 
and  four  to  follow  him,  and  take  up  Eugenio’s  friend, 
the  doctor,  by  the  way.  1  will  net  tell  you,  Sir,  how 
Eugenio,  as  he  is  called,  behaved  upon  the  receipt  of 
^his  letter;  it  is  enough,  that  in  about  eight  hours  he 
arrived  with  his  friend  at  my  houfe  :  neither  will  I  tell 
you  how  the  lovers  behaved  when  they  met :  it  is  enough, 
that  they  are  to  be  married  next  Thurfday.  1  add  fome 
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particulars  for  your  private  infpeiStion  in  the  poflferipf, 
that  you  may  give  us  your  company  at  the  wedding.  T 
dare  fay  you  will  fhare  the  happinefs  of  which  you  have 
been  the  inftrument ;  and  I  aifure  you  that  you  will  be 
extremely  welcome  to  the  company,  but  to  none  more 
than  to, 


Your’s,  heartily, 


T  am  extremely  obliged  to  Agreftis  for  his  poftfcript, 
but  yet  more  for  his  letter  ;  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  by  its  effect,  is  the  moft  eloquent  performance 
I  ever  read  :  its  excellence,  1  am  perfuaded,  will  be  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  becaufe  it  will  be  felt.  I  fhall, 
however,  add  fome  remarks,  which,  perhaps,  may  not 
occur  to  every  mind,  as  every  mind  has  not  acquired  a 
habit  of  fpeculation. 

Eugenio’s  heroic  perfeverance  in  virtue,  though  it 
appeared  to  preclude  all  his  hopes  of  temporal  advan¬ 
tage,  yet  eventually  fulfilled  them.  If  he  had  with  lefs 
generality  engaged  in  a  clandefline  love,  either  he  would 
have  forfeited  the  efteem  of  Amelia,  or  fire  would  have 
incurred  the  refentment  of  her  father  ;  if  he  had  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  remains  of  his  paternal  eftate,  he  might  ftill 
have  been  fufpedfed  by  Agreftis ;  and  if  he  had  continued 
in  the  army,  however  preferred,  he  would  ftill  have  been 
difapproved. 

Thus,  perhaps,  if  remote  confequences  could  be  dif- 
covered  by  human  forefight,  we  fhould  fee  the  wifdom 
and  the  kindnefs  of  Divine  Prescription,  we 
fhould  fee,  that  the  precepts  which  we  are  now  urged  to 
neglecft  by  our  defire  of  happinefs,  were  given  to  prevent 
our  being  precipitated  by  error  into  mifery ;  at  leaft,  it 
would  appear,  that  if  fome  immediate  advan^gfi-i^ained 
by  the  individual,  an  equivalent  lofs  is  fuftained  byfocie- 
ty;  and  as  fociety  is  only  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
he  who  fecks  his  own  advantage  at  the  expence  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  cannot  long  be  exempted  from  the  general  calamity 
■which  he  .contributes  to  produce. 
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Such  is  the  neceffary  imperfection  of  human  laws, 
that  many  private  injuries  are  perpetrated  of  which  they 
take  no  cognizance  :  but  if  thefe  were  allowed  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  b.y  the  individual  againft  whom  they  are  commit¬ 
ted,  every  man  would  be  judge  and  executioner  in  his 
own  caufe,  and  univerfal  anarchy  would  immediately 
follow.  i  he  laws,  therefore,  by  which  this  practice  is 
prohibked,  ought  to  be  held  more  facred  than  any  other  : 
and  the  violation  of  them  is  lb  far  from  being  neceffary 
to  prevent  an  imputation  of  cowardice,  that  they  are  en¬ 
forced,  even  among  thofe  in  whom  cowardice  is  punifhed 
with  death,  by  the  following  claufe  in  the  nineteenth 
Article  of  war. 

“  Nor  fhall  any  officer  or  foldier  upbraid  another  for 
“  Refusing  a  Challenge  ;  fince,  according  to  thefe 
“our  orders,  they  do  but  the  Duty  of  Soldiers, 
“  who  ought  to  fubjeCt  themfelves  to  difcipline  :  and 
“  we  do  acquit  and  difcharge  all  men  who  have  quarrels 
“  offered,  or  challenges  fent  to  them,  of  all  difgrace  or 
“  opinion  of  difadvantage  in  their  obedience  hereunto  : 
“and  whoever  fhall  upbraid  them,  or  offend  in  this 
“  cafe,  fhall  be  punifhed  as  a  challenger.” 

It  is  to  be  prefumedy  that  of  this  claufe  no  gentleman 
in  the  army  is  ignorant;  and  thofe  who  by  the  arrogance 
of  their  folly,  labour  to  render  it  ineffectual,  fhould,  as 
enemies  to  their  country,  be  driven  out  of  it  with  detef- 
tation  and  contempt. 


The  FOLLY  of  HUMAN  WISHES. 


Numb.  72.  Saturday,  July  14,  1753. 


X  HE  following  narratwe  is  by  an  eaffem  tradition 
attributed  to  one  Heli  Ben'Hamet,  a  moralift  of  Arabia, 
who  is  laid  to  have  delivered  his  precepts  in  public  and 
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periodical  orations.  This  tradition  corrtfponds  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  is  introduced  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  poftibly  have  no  other  foundation  :  but 
the  tradition  itfelf,  however  founded,  is  fufficient  autho¬ 
rity  to  confider  Heli  as  the  literary  adventurer  of  a  re¬ 
mote  age  and  nation;  and  as  only  one  number  of  his 
work  is  extant,  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  incorporate  it  with 
my  own. 

Doft  thou  afk  a  torch  to  difcover  the  brightnefs  of  the 
morning  ?  Doft  thou  appeal  to  argument  for  proofs  of 
Divine  Perfection?  Look  down  to  the  earth  on 
■which  thou  ftandeft,  and  lift  up  thine  eye  to  the  worlds 
that  roll  above  thee.  Thou  beholdeft  fplendor,  abun¬ 
dance,  and  beauty;  is  r.ot  He  who  produced  them 
Mighty  ?  Thou  confidereft  ;  is  not  He  who  formed 
thy  underftanding  Wise  ?  Thou  enjoyed: ;  is  not  He 
who  gratifies  thv  fenfes  Good  ?  Can  aught  have  limited 
his  bounty  but  his  wifdom  r  or  can  defedts  in  his  fa.a- 
city  be  difeovered  by  thine?  To  Heli,  the  preacher  of 
humility  and  refignation,  let  thine  ear  be  again  attentive, 
thou  whole  heart  has  rebelled  in  fecret,  and  whole  wifh 
has  filently  accufed  thy  Maker. 

I  rofe  ear!v  in  the  morning  to  meditate,  that  I  might 
without  prelumption  hope  to  be  heard.  I  left  my  habi¬ 
tation,  and,  turning  from  the  beaten  path,  I  wxindered 
without  remarking  my  way,  or  regarding  any  object 
that  I  pafted,  till  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  which  now 
approached  the  meridian,  compelled  my  attention.  The 
wearinefs  which  I  had  infenfibly  contracted  by  the  length 
of  my  walk,  became  in  a  moment  infupportable;  and 
looking  round  for  fhelter,  I  fuddenly  perceived  that  I 
was  not  far  from  the  wood,  in  which  Rhedi  the  hermit 
inveftigates  the  fccrets  of  nature,  and  aferibes  glory  to 
GOD.  The  hope  of  improving  my  meditation  by  his 
wifdom,  gave  me  new  vigour ;  I  foon  reached  the  wood, 

I  was  refrefhed  by  the  fhade,  and  1  walked  forward  till  1 
reached  the  cell.  I  entered,  but  Rhedi  was  abfent.  I 
had  not,  however,  waited  long,  before  I  difeovered  him 

through 
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through  the  trees  at  feme  diftance,  advancing  towards 
me,  with  a  perfon  whofe  appearance  was,  if  poflible,  yet 
more  venerable,  and  whom  before  I  had  never  feen. 

When  they  came  near,  I  rofe  up,  and  laying  my  hand 
upon  my  lips,  I  bowed  myfelf  with  reverence  before 
them.  Rhedi  faluted  me  by  my  name,  and  prefented 
me  to  his  companion,  before  whom  I  again  bowled  my¬ 
felf  to  the  ground.  Having  looked  fteadfaftly  in  my 
countenance,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  blelTed 
me:  «  Heli,”  faid  he,  “  thofe  who  defire  knowledge 
«  that  they  may  teach  virtue,  ihall  not  be  difappointed  i 
«  fit  down,  I  will  relate  events  which  yet  thou  knoweft 
«  but  in  part,  and  difclofe  fecrets  of  Providence,  from. 

«  which  thou  mayeft  derive  inftruftion.”  We  fat 
down,  and  I  liftened  as  to  the  counfel  of  an  Angel,  or 
the  muftc  of  Paradife. 

Amana,  the  daughter  of  Sanbad  the  fhepherd,  was 
drawing  water  at  the  wells  of  Adail,  when  a  caravan 
which  had  paffed  the  defart  arrived,  and  the  driver  of  the. 
camelsa  lighted  to  give  them  drink :  thofe  which  camq 
fir  ft  to  the  wells  belonged  to  Nouraddin,  the  merchant, 
who  had  brought  fine  linen  and  other  merchandize  of 
great  value  from  Egypt.  Amana,  when  the  caravan  drew 
near,  had  covered  herfelf  with  her  veil,  which  the  fervant 
of  Nouraddin,  to  fatisfy  a  brutal  curiofity,  attempted  ta 
withdraw. 

Amana,  provoked  by  the  indignity,  and  encouraged 
by  the  prefence  of  others,  ftruck  him  with  the  ftafF  of 
the  bucket ;  and  he  was  about  to  retaliate  the  violence, 
when  Nouraddin,  who  was  himfelf  with  the  caravan, 
called  out  to  him  to  forbear,  and  immediately  hafted 
to  the  well.  The  veil  of  Amana  had  fallen  off  in  the 
ftruggle,  and  Nouraddin  was  captivated  with  her  beauty; 
the  lovely  confufion  of  offended  modefty  that  glowed 
upon  her  cheek,  the  difdain  that  fwelled  her  bofom,  and 
the  refentment  that  fparkled  in  her  eyes,  explefied  a 
confcioufnefs  of  her  fex,  which  warmed  and  animated 
her  beauty:  they  were  graces  which  Nouraddin  had 
Vox..  II.  I  never 
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never  Teen,  and  produced  a  tumult  in  his  breafd  which 
he  had  never  felt;  for  Nouraddin,  though  he  had  now 
great  pofleffions,  was  yet  a  youth,  and  a  ftranger  to  wo¬ 
man  :  the  merchandize,  which  he  was  tranfporting,  had 
been  purchafed  by  his  father,  whom  the  angel  of  death 
had  intercepted  in  the  journey,  and  the  fudden  acceffion 
of  independence  and  wealth  did  not  difpofe  him  to  re- 
ffrain  the  impetuofity  of  defire :  he  therefore  demanded 
Amana  of  her  parents ;  his  meffage  was  received  with 
gratitude  and  joy;  and  Nouraddin,  after  a  fhort  time, 
carried  her  back  to  Egypt,  having  firft  punifhed  the 
fervant,  by  whom  fhe  had  been  infulted  at  the  well,  with 
his  own  hand. 

But  he  delayed  the  folemnities  of  marriage,  till  the 
time  of  mourning  for  his  father  fhould  expire;  and  the 
gratification  of  a  paflion  which  he  could  not  fupprefs, 
was  without  much  difficulty  fufpended,  now  its  objeCt 
was  in  his  power.  He  anticipated  the  happinefs  'which 
he  believed  to  be  fecured ;  and  fuppofed  that  it  would 
increafe  by  expectation,  like  a  treafure  bv  ufury,  of 
which  more  is  {till  pofTeffed,  as  pofTeflion  is  longer  de¬ 
layed. 

During  this  interval,  Amana  recovered  from  the 
tumultuous  joy  of  fudden  elevation;  her  ambition  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  became  fufceptible  of  love.  Nourad¬ 
din,  who  regretted  the  obfcurity  of  her  birth,  only  be- 
caufe  it  had  prevented  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  la¬ 
boured  inceflantly  to  fupply  the  defeCl:  file  received  his 
inftruCtion  not  only  with  gratitude,  but  delight;  while 
he  fpoke,  fhe  gazed  upon  him  with  efteem  and  reve¬ 
rence,  and  had  no  wifh  but  to  return  the  happinefs  which 
he  was  impatient  to  bellow. 

At  this  time  Ofmin  the  Caliph  was  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  The  paffions  of  Ofmin,  thou  knoweff,  were 
impetuous  as  the  torrents  of  Alared,  and  fatal  as  the 
whirlwind  of  the  defart :  to  excite  and  to  gratify,  was 
the  whole  purpofe  of  his  mind ;  but  his  wifh  was  ftill 
unfatisfied,  and  his  life  was  wretched.  His  feraglio  was 

filled 
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filled  with  beauty;  but  the  power  of  beauty  he  had 
exhaufted;  he  became  outrageous  to  revive  defire  bv  a 

'  O  ^  y. 

new  object,  which  he  demanded  of  Nardic  the  eunuch* 
whom  he  had  not  only  fet  over  his  women  but  his  king¬ 
dom,  with  menaces  and  execration.  Nardic  therefore 
caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoever  fhould 
produce  the  molt  beautiful  virgin  within  two  days, 
fhould  (land  in  the  prefence  of  the  Caliph,  and  be 
deemed  the  third  in  his  kingdom. 

Caled,  the  fervant  who  had  been  beaten  by  Nourad- 
din,  returned  with  him  to  Egypt :  the  fallen  ferocity  of 
his  temper  was  increafed  by  the  defire  of  revenge,  and 
the  gloom  of  difcontent  was  deepened  bydefpair:  but 
when  he  heard  the  proclamation  of  Nardic,  joy  kindled 
in  his  afpedt  like  lightning  in  the  darknefs  of  a  ftorm  ; 
the  offence  which  he  had  committed  againft  Amana, 
enabled  him  to  revenge  the  punifhment  which  it  pro¬ 
duced.  He  knew  that  fhe  was  yet  a  virgin,  and  that 
her  marriage  was  near  :  he,  therefore,  hafted  to  the 
palace,  and  demanded  to  be  brought  before  Nardic,  who, 
in  the  midft  of  magnificence  and  fervility,  the  flattery 
of  dependent  ambition,  and  the  zeal  of  unlimited  obe¬ 
dience,  was  fitting  pale  and  filent,  his  brow  contracted 
with  anxiety,  and  his  breaft  throbbing  with  apprehen- 
fion. 

When  Caled  was  brought  into  his  prefence,  he  fell 
proftrate  before  him:  “  By  the  fmile  of  my  Lord,”  faid 
he,  “  let  another  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  flaves  'who 
u  mingle  in  obfcurity,  and  le£  his  favour  elevate  another 
“  from  the  duff  ;  but  let  my  fervice  be  accepted,  and  let 
“  the  defire  of  Ofrnin  be  fatisfied  with  beauty.  Amana 
“  will  fhortly  be  efpoufed  byNouraddin  ;  but  of  Amana 
tC  the  fovereign  of  Egypt  only  is  worthy.  Hafte,  there- 
fore,  to  demand  her  ;  (he  is  now  with  him  in  the 
“  houfe,  to  which  I  will  condudi  the  meflenger  of  thy 
“  will.”  •  J  ■"  *u  .  -i  ... 

Nardic  received  this  intelligence  with  tranfports  of 
joy;  a  mandate  was  inftantly  written  to  Nouraddin;  it 
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was  fealed  with  the  royal  fignet,  and  delivered  to  Caled, 
who  returned  with  a  force  fufficient  to  compel  obe¬ 
dience. 

On  this  day  the  mourning  of  Nouraddin  expired : 
he  had  changed  his  apparel,  and  perfumed  his  perfon  ; 
his  features  v/ere  brightened  with  the  gladnefs  of  his 
heart;  he  had  invited  his  friends  to  the  fedival  of  his 
marriage,  and  the  evening  was  to  accomplilh  his  wifhes: 
the  evening  alfo  was  expended  by  Amana,  with  a  joy 
which  fhe  did  not  labour  to  fupprefs ;  and  the  was  hiding 
her  blufhes  in  the  breaft  of  Nouraddin,  when  Caled 
.arrived  with  the  mandate  and  the  guard. 

The  domeftics  were  alarmed  and  terrified  ;  and  Nou¬ 
raddin,  being  inftantly  acquainted  with  the  event,  rufhed 
out  of  the  apartment  of  Amana  with  diforder  and  tre¬ 
pidation.  When  he  faw  Caled,  he  was  moved  with 
-anger  and  difdain ;  but  he  was  intimidated  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  guard.  Caled  immediately  advanced, 
and,  with  looks  of  infolence  and  triumph,  prefented  the 
mandate.  Nouraddin  feeing  the  royal  fignet,  kneeled 
to  receive  it ;  and  having  gazed  a  moment  at  the  fiiper- 
.fcription,  prefled  it  upon  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of 
fufpence  and  terror.  The  wretch  who  had  betrayed 
.him  enjoyed  the  anguifh  which  he  fuffered;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  fainting,  and  had  not  fortitude  to 
read  the  paper,  acquainted  him  with  the  contents:  at 
the  name  of  Amana  he  ftarted,  as  if  he  had  felt  the 
iling  of  a  fcorpion,  and  immediately  fell  to  the  ground. 

Caled  proceeded  to  execute  his  commiflion  without 
■remorfe  ;  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  fwooning,  expoftu- 
lation,  entreaty,  or  tears  ;  but  having  conduced  Amana 
to  the  feraglio,  prefented  her  to  Nardic,  with  exultation 
and  hope.  Nardic,  whofe  wilh  was  flattered  by  her 
feature  and  her  fhape,  lifted  up  her  veil  with  impatience, 
timidity,  and  folicitude :  but  the  moment  he  beheld  her 
face,  his  doubts,  were  at  an  end :  he  proftrated  himfelf 
before  her,  as  a  perfon  on  whofe  pleafure  his  life  would 
from  that  moment  depend.  She  was  conduced  to  the 
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chamber  of  the  women,  and  Caled  was'  the  fame  hour 
inverted  with  his  new  dignity;  an  apartment  was 
affigned  him  in  the  palace,  and  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  guard  that  kept  the  gates, 

Nouraddin,  when  he  recovered  his  fenfibility,  and 
found  that  Amana  had  been  conduced  to  the  feraglio,- 
was  feized  by  turns  with  diftradfion  and  ftupidity:  he 
pafF-d  the  night  in  agitations,  by  which  the  powers  of 
nature  were  exhaufted,  and  in  the' morning  he  locked 
himfelf  into  the  chamber  of  Amana,  and  threw  himfelf 
on  a  fofa,  determined  to  admit  no  comforter,  and  to  re-- 
Ceive  no  fuftenance. 

The  famey  continued. 

Numb.  73.  Tuesday,  July  17,  1753.- 

- Numiiii&us  <vota  exmdila  tnalignis.  Juv, 

Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  lucklefs  hour.  Dryden. 

While  Nouraddin  was  thus  abandoned  to  defpair,- 
Nardic’s  defcription  of  Amana  had  roufed  Ortnin  from 
his  apathy.  He  commanded  that  fhe  fhould  be  prepared 
to  receive  him,  and  ioon  after  went  alone  into  her  apart¬ 
ment.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  beauty,  and  fatiated 
with  enjoyment,  he  could  not  behold  Amana  without 
emotion :  he  perceived,  indeed,  that  fhe  was  in  tears,  and 
that  his  prefence  covered  her  with  confufion;  yet  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  her  terrors  would  be  eafily  removed,  that  by 
kindnels  fhe  might  be  foothed  to  familiarity,  and  by 
careffes  excited  to  dalliance  ;  but  the  moment  he  ap¬ 
proached  her,  fhe  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  entreated 
to  be  heard,  with  an  importunity  which  he  chofe  rather 
to  indulge  than  refill ;  he,  therefore,  railed  her  from  the 
ground,  and  fupporting  her  in  his  arms,  encouraged  her 
to  proceed,  “  Let  my  Lord,”  faid  fhe,  “  difmifs  a 
“  wretch  who  is  not  worthy  of  his  prefence,  and  cora- 
“  paffionate  the  diftrefs  which  is  not  fufceptible  of  de- 
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“  light,  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  fhepherd,  betrothed  to 
“  the  merchant  Nouraddin,  from  whom  my  body  has 
“  been  forced  by  the  perfidy  of  a  Have,  and  to  whom  my 
u  foul  is  united  by  indiffoluble  bonds.  O  !  let  not  the 
“  terrors  of  thy  frawn  be  upon  me  !  Shall  the  fovereign 
l-  of  Egypt  ftoop  to  a  reptile  of  the  dull  ?  fhall  the  judge 
“  of  nations  retain  the  worthlefs  theft  of  treachery  and 
“  revenge  ?  or  (hall  he,  for  whom  ten  thoufand  languilh 
u  with  defire,  rejoice  in  the  fufterance  of  one  alienated 
H  mind  ?”  Ofmin,  whofe  breaft  had  by  turns  been  in¬ 
flamed  with  defireand  indignation,  while  he  gazed  upon 
the  beauties  of  Amana,  and  liftened  to  her  voice,  now 
luddenly  threw  her  from  him,  and  departed  without 
reply. 

When  he  was  alone,  he  remained  a  few  moments  in 
fufpence :  but  the  paffions  which  eloquence  had  re- 
prefTed,  foon  became  again  predominant:  and  he  com¬ 
manded  Amana  to  be  told,  that  if  within  three  hours  fhe 
did  not  come  prepared  to  gratify  his  wifhes,  he  would 
caft  the  head  of  the  Have  for  whom  he  was  rejected  at 
her  feet. 

The  eunuch  by  whom  this  melTage  was  delivered,  and 
the  woman  who  had  returned  to  Amana  when  the  Ca¬ 
liph  retired,  were  touched  with  pity  at  her  diftrefs,  and 
trembled  at  her  danger:  the  evils  which  they  could 
fcarce  hope  to  prevent,  they  were  yet folicitous  to  delay; 
and,  therefore,  advifed  her  to  reaueft  three  days  of  pre¬ 
paration,  that  fhe  might  fufficiently  recover  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  her  mind,  to  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  her  own 
happinefs;  and  with  this  requeft  to  fend,  as  a  pledge  of 
her  obedience,  a  bowl  of  fherbet,  in  which  a  pearl  had 
been  difTolved,  and  of  which  fhe  had  firft  drank  herfelf. 

To  this  advice,  after  fome  throbs  of  defperation,  fhe 
at  length  confented,  and  prepared  to  put  it  in  execution. 

At  the  time  when  this  refolution  was  taken,  Nourad¬ 
din  fuddenly  ftarted  from  a  reftlefs  {lumber;  he  was 
again  ftung  by  an  inftantaneous  reflection  upon  his  own 
mifery,  and  indulged  the  difcontent  of  his  mind  in  this 
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exclamation:  ct  If  wifdom  and  goodnefs  do  indeed  pre- 
“  fide  over  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  whence  is  op- 
“  preffion,  injuflice,  and  cruelty  ?  As  Nouraddin  alone 
“  has  a  ri^ht  to  Amana,  why  is  Amana  in  the  power  of 
“  Ofmin  F  O  that  now  the  juftice  of  Heaven  would 
“  appear  in  my  behalf!  O  that  from  this  hour  I  was 
“  Ofmin,  and  Ofmin  Nouraddin  !”  The  moment  he 
had  uttered  this  wifh,  his  chamber  was  darkened  as  with 
a  thick  cloud,  which  was  at  length  diffipated  by  a  burft 
of  thunder ;  and  a  being,  whofe  appearance  was  more 
than  human,  flood  before  him.  a  Nouraddin,”  faid  the 
vifion,  K  I  am  of  the  region  above  thee  :  but  my  bufl- 
u  nefs  is  with  the  children  of  the  earth.  Thou  haft 
“  wifhed  to  be  Ofmin,  and,  as  far  as  this  with  is  poffible, 
*(  it  fhall  be  accomplifhed  ;  thou  (halt  be  enabled  to  af- 
“  fume  his  appearance,  and  to  exercife  his  power.  I 
“  know  not  whether  I  am  permitted  to  conceal  Ofmin 
“  under  the  appearance  of  Nouraddin,  but  till  to-mor- 
“  row  he  fhall  not  interrupt  thee.” 

Nouraddin,  who  had  been  held  motionlefs  by  aflonifh- 
ment  and  terror,  now  recovered  his  fortitude  as  in  the 
prefence  of  a  friend  ;  and  was  about  to  exprefs  his  gra¬ 
titude  and  joy,  when  the  Genius  bound  a  talifman  on  his 
left  arm,  and  acquainted  him  with  its  power:  “  As  often 
“  as  this  bracelet,”  faid  he,  “  fhall  be  applied  to  the  region 
“  of  thy  heart,  thou  fhalt  be  alternately  changed  in  ap- 
u  pearance  from  Nouraddin  to  Ofmin,  and  from  Ofmin 
“  to  Nouraddin.”  The  Genius  then  fuddenly  difap- 
appeared,  and  Nouraddin,  impatient  to  recover  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Amana,  inftantly  applied  the  ftud  of  the  bra¬ 
celet  to  his  breaft,  and  the  next  moment  found  himfelf 
alone  in  an  apartment  of  the  feragiio. 

During  this  interval,  the  Caliph,  who  was  expefting 
the  ifTue  of  his  meffage  to  Amana,  became  reftlefs  and 
impatient :  he  quitted  his  apartment  and  went  into  the 
gardens,  where  he  walked  backward  and  forward  with  a 
violent  but  interrupted  pace;  and  at  length  flood  ftill, 
frowning  and  penfive,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clear 
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furface  of  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  walk.  The 
agitation  of  his  mind  continued,  and  at  length  broke  out 
into  this  foliloquy :  “  What  is  my  felicity,  and  what  is 
“  my  power  ?  I  am  wretched  by  the  want  of  that  which 
tc  the  caprice  of  women  has  beftowed  upon  my  flave.  I 
“  can  gratify  revenge,  but  not  defire  ;  1  can  withhold 
<c  felicity  from  him,  but  I  cannot  procure  it  to  myfelf. 
“  Why  have  I  not  power  to  afiutne  the  form  in  which 
4t  I  might  enjoy  my  wifhes?  T  will  at  leaft  enjoy  them 
cc  in  thought.  If  I  was  Nouraddin,  I  fhould  be  clafped 
“  with  tranfport  to  the  bofom  of  Amana.”  He  then  re- 
iigned  himfelf  to  the  power  of  imagination,  and  was 
again  filent: — but  the  moment  his  wifh  was  uttered,  he 
became  fubjeft  to  the  Genius  who  had  juft  tranfported 
Nouraddin  to  his  palace.  This  wifh,  therefore,  was  in- 
ftantly  fulfilled ;  and  his  eyes  being  ftill  fixed  upon  the 
•water,  he  perceived,  with  fudden  wonder  and  delight, 
that  his  figure  had  been  changed  in  a  moment,  and  that 
the  mirror  reflected  another  image.  His  fancy  had  been 
warmed  with  the  ideal  carefles  of  Amana ;  the  tumult  of 
his  mind  was  increafed  by  the  prodigy ;  and  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  appetite  being  the  only  objeCt  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  hafted  inftantly  to  the  palace,  without  reflecting 
that,  as  he  would  not  be  known,  he  would  be  refuled  ad¬ 
mittance.  At  the  door,  to  which  he  advanced  with 
eagernefs  and  precipitation,  he  was  flopped  by  a  party 
of  the  guard  that  was  now  commanded  by  Caled:  a  tu¬ 
mult  enfued,  and  Caled  being  haftily  called,  believed  that 
Nouraddin,  in  the  phrenzy  of  defperation,  had  fcaled  the 
walls  of  the  garden  to  recover  Amana;  and  rejoicing  in 
an  opportunity  of  revenge  that  exceeded  his  hope,  in¬ 
ftantly  ftabbed  him  with  his  poniard,  but  at  the  fame 
time  received  that  of  the  Caliph  in  his  heart,  ft  hus  fell 
at  once  the  tyrant  and  the  traitor ;  the  tyrant  by  the  hand 
which  had  been  armed  to  fupport  him  in  oppreflion,  and 
the  traitor  by  the  fury  of  the  appetite  which  his  perfidy 
had  excited. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  man  who  was  believed  to  be 
ftain,  repofed  in  fecurity  upon  a  fofa;  and  Amana,  by 
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the  direction  of  her  women,  had  prepared  the  mef- 
fage  and  the  bowl.  They  were  now  difpatched  to  the 
Caliph,  and  received  by  Nouraddin.  He  underload 
by  the  meffage  that  Amana  was  yet  inviolate :  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  therefore  he  took  the  bowl,  which 
having  emptied,  he  returned  by  the  eunuch  and  com¬ 
manded  that  Amana  fhould  be  brought  into  his  prefence. 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  ftie  was  conducted  by 
her  woman  to  the  door,  but  fhe  entered  alone  pale  and 
trembling  ;  and  though  her  lips  were  forced  into  a  futile, 
the  charadlers  which  grief,  dread,  and  averfion,  had 
written  in  her  countenance,  were  not  effaced.  Nou*- 
raddin,  who  beheld  her  diforder,  exulted  in  the  fidelity 
of  her  love,  and  fpringing  forward,  threw  his  arms 
about  her  in  an  extafy  of  tendernefs  and  joy ;  which 
was  (till  heightened  when  he  perceived  that,  in  the  cha-' 
racier  of  Ofmin,  thole  embraces  were  fuffered  with 
reludlance,  which  in  his  own  were  returned  with  ardour  : 
he,  therefore,  retreating  backward  a  few  paces,  applied 
the  talifman  a°;ain  to  his  breaft,  and  having-  recovered 
his  own  form,  would  have  rufned  again  into  her  arms  ; 
but  fhe  flarted  from  him  in  confufion  and  terror.  He 
fmiled  at  the  effefl  of  the  prodigy;  and  fuftaining  her 
on  his  bofom,  repeated  fome  tender  incidents  which 
were  known  to  no  othef,  told  her  by  what  means  he 
had  intercepted  her  meffage,  and  urged  her  immediately 
to  efcape,  that  they  might  poffefs  all  their  defires  in  each 
other,  and  leave  the  incumbrance  of  royalty  to  the  wretch 
whofe  likenefs  he  had  been  enabled  to  affume,  and  was 
now  impatient  to  renounce.  Amana  gazed  at  him  with 
a  fixed  attention,  till  her  fufpicion  and  doubts  were 
removed ;  then  fuddenly  turned  from  him,  tore  her  gar¬ 
ment,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  imprecated  curfes  upon 
her  head,  till  her  voice  faultered,  and  fhe  burft  into 
tears. 

Of  this  agony,  which  Nouraddin  beheld  with  un¬ 
utterable  diftrefs,  the  broken  exclamations  of  Amana  at 
length  acquainted  him  with  the  caufe.  “  In  the  bowl,” 
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faid  fhe,  ct  which  thou  haft  intercepted,  there  was  death. 
“  1  wifhed,  when  I  took  it  from  my  lips,  that  the  draught 
which  remained  might  be  poifon :  a  powder  was  im- 
“  mediately  fhaken  into  it  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a 
“  voice  whifpered  me,  that  him  who  drank  the  potion 
it  would  inevitably  deftroy.” 

Nouraddin,  to  whofe  heart  the  fatal  malignity  had 
now  fpread,  perceived  that  his  diftolution  would  be  fud- 
den:  his  legs  already  trembled,  and  his  eyes  became 
dim ;  he  ftretched  out  his  arms  towards  Amana,  and  his 
countenance  was  diftorted  by  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
fpeak:  impenetrable  darknefs  came  upon  him;  he 
groaned  and  fell  backwards.  In  his  fall  the  talifman 
again  fmote  his  breaft  ;  his  form  was  again  changed,  and 
the  horrors  of  death  were  impreffed  upon  the  features 
of  Ofmin.  Amana,  who  ran  to  fupport  him,  when  (he 
perceived  the  laft  transformation,  rufhed  out  of  the 
apartment  with  the  wild  impetuofity  of  diffraction  and 
defpair.  The  feraglio  was  alarmed  in  a  moment :  the 
body,  which  was  miftaken  for  that  of  Ofmin,  was 
examined  by'the  phyficians  ;  the  efftdts  of  poifon  were 
evident ;  Amana  was  immediately  fufpedted  ;  and  by 
the  command  of  Shomar,  who  fucceeded  his  father,  Are 
Was  put  to  death. 

“  Such,”  faid  the  companion  of  Rhedi,  “  was  the 
«  end  of  Nouraddin  and  Amana,  of  Ofmin  and  Caled, 
“  from  whofe  deftiny  I  have  withdrawn  the  veil :  let  the 
“  world  conftder  it,  and  be  wife.  Be  thou  ftill  the  mef- 
«  fenger  of  inftrudtion,  and  let  increafe  of  knowledge 
u  cloath  thee  with  humility.” 

While  mine  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  hoary  fage,  who 
had  thus  vouchfafed  me  counfel  and  knowledge,  his 
countenance  became  bright  as  the  morning,  and  his 
robe  fleecy  like  a  cloud ;  he  rofe  like  a  vapour  from 
the  ground,  and  the  next  moment  I  faw  him  no  more. 

I  then  turned  towards  Rhedi,  the  hermit,  chilled  with 
reverence,  and  dumb  with  aftonifhment:  but  in  the 
countenance  of  Rhedi  was  the  calm  cheerfulnefs  of  fu- 
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perior  virtue;  and  I  perceived  that  the  fan&ity  of  his 
life  had  acquainted  him  with  divine  intelligence. 
“  Hamet,”  (aid  he,  “  the  voice  which  thou  haft  heard, 
“  is  the  voice  of  Zacchis,  the  genius:  by  whofe  power 
“  the  wonders  which  he  has  related  were  produced.  It 
“  is  the  province  of  Zacchis  to  punilh  impatience  and 
“  prefumption,  by  fulfilling  the  defires  of  thofe  who 
“  wifh  to  interrupt  the  order  of  nature,  and  prefume  to 
“  direft  the  hand  of  Providence.  Relate  what  thou 
“  haft  heard,  to  preferve  others  from  his  power.” 

Now,  therefore,  let  Virtue  fufter  adverfity  with 
patience,  and  Vice  dread  to  incur  the  mifery  (he  would 
inflidt :  for,  by  him  who  repines  at  the  fcale  of  Heaven, 
his  own  portion  of  good  is  diminiflied ;  and  he  who 
prefumptuoufly  aflumes  the  fword,  will  turn  the  point 
upon  his  own  bofom. 

The  MERCY  of  AFFLICTION. 

Numb.  76.  Saturday,  July  28,  1753. 

Due  me,  Parens,  celftqtie  dominatar  poll, 

Quocunque  placuit ;  nulla  parendi  mora  eft ; 

Adfuni  impiger.  Fac  nolle  ;  comitabor  gemens, 

Malujque  paiiar,  quod  bimo  hcuit  pati. 

Seneca  ex  Cleanthe. 

Conduit  me,  thou  of  beings  caufe  divine, 

Where’er  I’mdcftin’d  in  thy  great  defign  ! 

Aitiv'e,  I  follow  on  ;  for  lhon’d  my  will 

K.eM,  I’m  impious ;  but  mult  follow  ftill.  Harris. 

Bozaldab,  Caliph  of  Egypt,  had  dwelt  fecurely, 
for  many  years  in  the  Aiken  pavilions  of  pleafure,  and 
had  every  morning  anointed  his  head  with  the  oil  of 
gladnefs,  when  his  only  fon  Aboram,  for  whom  he  had 
crowded  his  treafuries  with  gold,  extended  his  dominions 
with  conquefts,  and  fecured  them  with  impregnable 
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fortreffes,  was  fuddenly  wounded,  as  he  was  hunting, 
with  an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hand,  and  expired  in 
the  field. 

Bozaldab,  in  the  diffraction  of  grief  and  defpair, 
refufed  to  return  to  his  palace,  and  retired  to  the  gloornieft 
grotto  in  the  neighbouring  mountain:  he  there  rolled 
himfelf  on  the  duft,  tore  away  the  hairs  of  his  hoary 
beard,  and  dafhed  the  cup  of  confolation  that  Patience 
offered  him  to  the  ground.  He  buffered  not  his  min- 
llrels  to  approach  his  prefence;  but  liftened.  to  the 
fcreams  of  the  melancholy  birds  of  midnight,  that  flit 
through  the  folitary  vaults  and  echoing  chambers  of  thfc 
Pyramids.  u  Can  that  GOD  be  benevolent,”  he  cried, 
“  who  thus  wounds  the  foul,  as  from  an  ambufh, 
“  with  unexpected  borrows,  and  cruflies  his  creatures  in 
“a  moment  with  irremediable  calamity?  Ye  lying 
“  Imans,  prate  to  us  no  more  of  the  juftice  and  the 
“  kindnefs  of  an  all-directing  and  all-loving  Provi- 
“  denCe  !  He,  whom  ye  pretend  reigns  in  heaven,  is 
“  fo  far  from  protecting  the  miferable  fons  of  men,  that 
“  he  perpetually  delights  to  blaft  the  fweeteft  flowerets 
“  in  the  garden  of  Hope  ;  and,  like  a  malignant  giant, 
IC  to  beat  down  the  ftrongeft  towers  of  Happiness 
c‘  with  the  iron  mace  of  his  anger.  If  this  Being  pof- 
“  feffed  the  goodnefs  and  the  power  with  which  flatter - 
“  ing  pr'iefts  have  inverted  him,  he  would  doubtlefs  be 
“  inclined,  and  enabled  to  banifh  thofe  evils  which  ren- 
“  der  the  world  a  dungeon  of  diftrefs,  a  vale  of  vanity 
“and  woe.  I  will  continue  in  it  no  longer!” 

At  that  moment  he  furioufly  raifed  his  hand,  which 
Djefpair  had  armed  with  a  dagger,  to  ftrike  deep  into 
his  bofom;  when  fuddenly  thick  flafhes  of  lightning  fhot 
through  the  cavern,  and  a  being  of  more  than  human 
beauty  and  magnitude,  arrayed  in  azure  robes,  crowned 
with  amaranth,  and  waving  a  branch  of  palm  in  his 
right  hand,  arrefted  the  arm  of  the  trembling  and  afto- 
nifhed  Caliph,  and  faid  with  a  majeftic  fmile,  “  Follow 
“  me  to  the  top  of  this  mountain.” 

“  Look 
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“  Look  from  hence,”  faid  the  awful  conductor ;  “  I 
“  am  Caloc,  the  angel  of  Peace;  look  from  hence 
“  into  the  valley.” 

Bozaldab  opened  his  eyes  and  beheld  a  barren,  a  fultry, 
and  folitary  ifland  ;  in  the  midft  of  which  fat  a  pale, 
meagre,  and  ghaftly  figure:  it  was  a  merchant  juft 
perithing  with  famine,  and  lamenting  that  he  could  find 
neither  wild  berries  nor  a  fingle  fpring  in  this  forlorn 
uninhabited  defert ;  and  begging  the  protection  of  heaven 
againft  the  tigers  that  would  now  certainly  deftroy  him, 
fince  he  had  confirmed  the  laft  fuel  he  had  collected  to 
make  nightly  fires  to  affright  them.  He  then  caff  a 
cafket  of  jewels  on  the  fand,  as  trifles  of  no  ufe ;  and 
crept,  feeble  and  trembling  to  an  eminence,  where  he 
was  accuftomed  to  fit  every  evening  to  watch  the  fetting 
fun,  and  to  give  a  fignal  to  any  fhip  that  might  haply 
approach  the  ifland. 

“  Inhabitant  of  heaven,”  cried  Bozaldab,  “  fuffer  not 
“  this  wretch  to  perifh  by  the  fury  of  wild  beafts.” 
“  Peace,”  faid  the  angel,  “  and  obferve.” 

He  looked  again,  and  behold  a  veflel  arrived  at  the 
defolate  ifle.  What  words  can  paint  the  rapture  of  the 
ftarving  merchant,  when  the  captain  offered  to  tranfport 
him  to  his  native  country,  if  he  would  reward  him  with 
half  the  jewels  of  his  cafket  ?  No  fooner  had  this 
pitilefs  commander  received  the  ftipulated  fum,  than  he 
held  a  confultation  with  his  crew,  and  they  agreed  to 
feize  the  remaining  jewels,  and  leave  the  unhappy  exile 
in  the  fame  helplefs  and  lamentable  condition  in  which 
they  difcovered  him.  He  wept  and  trembled,  intreated 
and  implored,  in  vain. 

tc  Will  Heaven  permit  fuch  injuftice  to  be  prac- 
tifed?”  exclaimed  Bozaldab.  “Look  again,”  faid  the 
Angel,  “  and  behold  the  very  fhip  in  which,  fhort- 
“  lighted  as  thou  art,  thou  wifhedft  the  merchant  might 
“  embark,  dafhed  in  pieces  on  a  rock  :  doft  thou  not 
“  hear  the  cries  of  the  finking  failors  ?  Prefume  not  to 
«  direct  the  Governor  ef  the  Universe  in  his  dif- 
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“  pofal  of  events.  The  man  whom  thou  haft  pitied 
“  (hall  be  taken  from  this  dreary  folitude,  but  not  by 
“  the  method  thou  wouldft  preferibe.  His  vice  was 
“  avarice,  by  which  he  became  not  only  abominable, 
“  but  wretched ;  he  fancied  fome  mighty  charm  in 
“  wealth,  which,  like  the  wand  of  Abdiel,  would  gratify 
“  every  wifti,  and  obviate  every  fear.  This  wealth  he 
“  has  now  been  taught  not  only  to  aefpife,  hut  abhor  : 
“  he  cafts  his  jewels  upon  the  fand,  and  confeffed  them 
lt  to  be  ufelefs  ;  he  offered  part  of  them  to  the  mariners, 
“  and  perceived  them  to  be  pernicious  ;  he  has  now 
“  learnt,  that  they  are  rendered  ufeful  or  vain,  good  or 
“  evil,  only  by  the  fituation  and  temper  of  the  poffeiTor. 
“  Happy  is  he  whom  diftrefs  has  taught  wifdom  !  Rut 
“  turn  thine  eyes  to  another  and  more  interefting  feene.” 

The  Caliph  inftantly  beheld  a  magnificent  palace, 
adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  his  anceftors  wrought  in 
jafper;  the  ivory  doors  of  which,  turning  on  hinges  of 
the  gold  of  Golconda,  difcovered  a  throne  of  diamonds, 
furrounded  with  the  Rajas  of  fifty  nations,  and  with 
ambaffadors  in  various  habits,  and  of  different  com¬ 
plexions ;  on  which  fat  Aboram,  the  much-lamented 
fon  of  Bozaldab,  and  by  his  fide  a  princefs  fairer  than  a 
Houri. 

“  Gracious  ALLA  1 — it  is  my  fon,”  cried  the  Caliph. 
— “  O  let  me  hold  him  to  my  heart  !”  lC  Thou  canft 
«  not  grafp  an  unfubftancial  vifion,”  replied  the  angel  : 
“  I  am  now  fhewing  thee  what  would  have  been  the 
“  deftiny  of  thy  fon,  had  he  continued  longer  on  the 
«  earth.”  “  And  why,”  returned  Bozaldab,  “  was  he 
“  not  permitted  to  continue  ?  Why  was  I  not  fuffered 
“to  be  a  witnefs  of  fo  much  felicity  and  power?” 
“  Confider  the  fequel,”  replied  he  that  dwells  in  the 
fifth  heaven.  Bozaldab  looked  earneftly,  and  faw  the 
countenance  of  his  fon,  on  which  he  had  been  ufed  to 
behold  the  placid  fmile  of  fimplicity,  and  the  vivid  blufhes 
of  health,  now  diftorted  with  rage,  and  now  fixed  in 
the  infenfibility  of  drunkennefs :  it  was  again  animated 
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with  difdain,  it  became  pale  with  apprehenfion,  and 
appeared  to  be  withered  by  intemperance :  his  hands 
were  ftained  with  blood,  and  he  trembled  by  turns  with 
fury  and  terror :  the  palace  fo  lately  fhining  with  orien¬ 
tal  pomp,  changed  fuddenly  into  the  cell  of  a  dungeon, 
where  his  fon  lay  ftretched  out  on  the  cold  pavement, 
gagged  and  bound,  with  his  eyes  put  out.  Soon  after 
he  perceived  the  favourite  Sultana,  who  before  was 
feated  by  his  fide,  enter  with  a  bowl  of  poifon,  which 
fhe  compelled  Aboram  to  drink,  and  afterwards  married 
the  fucceflbr  to  his  throne. 

“  Happy,”  faid  Caloc,  “  is  he  whom  Providence 
«  has,  by  the  angel  of  death,  fnatched  from  guilt !  from 
“  whom  that  power  is  withheld,  which,  if  he  had  pof- 
“  felled,  would  have  accumulated  upon  himfelf  yet 
u  greater  nailery  than  it  could  bring  upon  others.” 

“It  is  enough,”  cried  Bozaldab ;  “I  adore  the 
“  infcrutable  fchemes  of  Omnifcience  ;■ — From  what 
“  dreadful  evil  has  my  fon  been  refcued  by  a  death, 
“  which  I  raflily  bewailed  as  unfortunate  and  prema- 
“  ture  !  a  death  of  innocence  and  peace,  which  has 
“  bleffed  his  memory  upon  earth,  and  tranfmitted  his 
“  fpirit  to  the  Odes  !” 

“  Caft  away  the  dagger,”  replied  the  heavenly  mef- 
fenger,  “  which  thou  waft  preparing  to  plunge  into 
“  thine  own  heart.  Exchange  complaint  for  filence, 
“  and  doubt  for  adoration.  Can  a  mortal  look  down, 
“  without  giddinefs  and  ftupefaction,  into  the  vaft  abyls 
“  of  Eternal  Wifdom?  Can  a  mind  that  fees  not  infi- 
“  nitely,  perfectly  comprehend  any  thing  among  an  in- 
“  finity  of  objedfs  mutually  relative  ?  Can  the  chan- 
“  nels,  which  thou  commanded:  to  be  cut  to  receive  the 
“  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  contain  the  waters 
“  of  the  ocean  ?  Remember,  that  perfect  happinefs 
“  cannot  be  conferred  on  a  creature ;  for  perfect  hap- 
“  pinefs  is  an  attribute  as  incommunicable  as  perfect 
“  power  and  eternity.” 
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The  Angel,  while  he  was  fpeaking  thus,  ftretched 
out  his  pinions  to  fly  back  to  the  Empyreum  ;  and  the 
flutter  of  his  wings  was  like  the  rulhing  of  a  cata¬ 
ract. 

Z 

The  MISCHIEFS  of  SUPERSTITION  and 
INFIDELITY. 

Numb.  77.  Tuesday,  July  31,  1753. 

- Peccare  docentes 

Fallax  hijlonas  monet.  Hor. 

To  tint  th’  attentive  mind  the  tries 

With  talcs  of  exemplary  vice. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

I  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  the  trouble  I  am 
about  to  give  you,  fince  I  am  lure  the  motives  that  in¬ 
duce  me  to  give  it,  will  have  as  much  weight  with  you 
as  they  have  with  me  :  I  fhall  therefore,  without  further 
preface,  relate  to  you  the  events  of  a  life,  which,  how¬ 
ever  infignificant  and  unentertaining,  affords  a  leffon  of 
the  higheft  importance  ;  a  leffon,  the  value  of  which  I 
have  experienced,  and  may,  therefore,  recommend. 

1  am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
who,  as  he  was  a  younger  brother,  purchafed  with  the 
portion  that  was  allotted  him,  a  genteel  poll  under  the 
government.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  but  twelve 
years  old ;  and  my  father,  who  was  exceflively  fond  of 
me,  determined  to  be  himfelf  my  preceptor,  and  to  take 
care  that  my  natural  genius,  which  his  partiality  made 
him  think  above  the  common  rank,  fhould  not  want  the 
improvements  of  a  liberal  education. 

He  was  a  man  of  fenfe,  with  a  tolerable  fhare  of  learn¬ 
ing.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  free  liver,  and  perhaps 
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for  that  realbn  took  fome  pains  to  become  what  is  called 
a  free  thinker.  But  whatever  fafhionable  frailties  he 
might  formerly  have  allowed  in  himfelf,  he  was  now  in 
advanced  life,  and  had  at  leaft  worldly  wifcfom  enough 
to  know,  that  it  was  neceflary  his  daughter  fhould  be 
reftrained  from  thofe  liberties,  which  he  had  looked  up¬ 
on  as  trifling  errors  in  his  own  conduit.  He,  therefore, 
laboured  with  great  application  to  inculcate  in  me  the 
love  of  order,  the  beauty  of  moral  reititude,  and  the 
happinefs  and  felf-reward  of  virtue;  but  at  the  fame  time 
profeffed  it  his  defign  to  free  my  mind  from  vulgar  pre¬ 
judices  and  fuperftition,  for  fo  he  caljed  Revealed  Re¬ 
ligion.  As  1  was  urged  to  chufe  virtue,  and  rejedb 
vice,  from  motives  which  had  no  neceflary  conneition 
*with  immortality,  I  was  not  led  to  confider  a  future  Rate 
cither  with  hope  or  fear  :  my  father,  indeed,  when  I 
urged  him  upon  that  fubjedb,  always  intimated  that  the 
dodbrine  of  immortality,  whether  true  or  falfe,  ought  not 
at  all  to  influence  my  conduct  or  interrupt  my  peace; 
becaufe  the  virtue  which  fecured  happinefs  in  the  pre- 
fent  Rate,  would  alfo  fecure  it  in  a  future  :  a  future  Rate, 
therefore,  I  wholly  difregarded,  and,  to  confefs  a  truth, 
difbelieved  :  for  I  thought  I  could  plainly  difeover  that 
it  was  difbelieved  by  my  father,  though  he  had  not 
thought  fit  explicity  to  declare  his  fentiments.  As  I  had 
no  very  turbulent  paffions,  a  dudbile  and  good  difpofi- 
tion,  and  the  higheR  reverence  for  his  underRanding,  as 
well  as  the  tendereR  affedbion  for  him,  he  found  it  an 
eafy  talk  to  make  me  adopt  every  fentiment  and  opinion 
which  he  propofed  to  me  as  his  own  ;  efpecially,  as  he 
took  care  to  fupport  his  principles  by  the  authority  and 
arguments  of  the  beR  writers  againR  ChriRianity.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  I  was  called  upon  to  make  ufe  of  all 
the  philofophy  I  had  been  taught,  by  his  death  ;  which 
not  only  deprived  me  of  a  parent  1  moR  ardently  loved, 
but  with  him  of  all  the  eafe  and  affluence  to  which  1  had 
been  accuRomed.  His  income  was  only  for  life,  and  he 
had  g  ather  lived  beyond  than  within  it ;  confequently, 
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there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  the  pride  and  helpleff- 
nefs  of  genteel  life  ;  a  tafte  for  every  thing  elegant,  and 
a  delicacy  and  fenfibility  that  has  doubled  all  my  fuffer- 
ings.  In  this  dildrefs,  a  brother  of  my  mother’s,  who 
was  grown  rich  in  trade,  received  me  into  his  houfe,  and 
declared  he  would  take  the  fame  care  of  me  as  if  I  had 
been  his  own  child.  When  the  firft  tranfports  of  my 
grief  were  abated,  I  found  myfelf  in  an  eafy  fituation, 
and  from  the  natural  cheerfulnefs  of  my  temper,  I  was 
beginning  once  more  to  tafte  of  happinefs.  My  uncle, 
who  was  a  man  of  a  narrow  underftanding  and  illiberal 
education,  was  a  little  difgufted,  with  me  for  employing 
fo  much  of  my  time  in  reading;  but  ftill  more  fo,  when, 
happening  to  examine  my  books,  he  found  by  the  titles 
that  fome  of  them  were  what  he  called  blafphemy,  and 
tended,  as  he  imagined,  to  make  me  an  Atheift.  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  my  principles,  which  I  thought  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  virtue  to  difguife  or  difavow  ;  but 
as  I  never  could  make  him  conceive  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Deift  and  an  Atheift,  my  arguments  only  ferved 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  that  I  was  a  wicked  wretch, 
who,  in  his  own  phrafe,  believed  neither  God  nor  Devil. 
As  he  was  really  a  good  man,  and  heartily  zealous  for 
the  eftablifhed  faith,  though  more  from  habit  and  pre¬ 
judice  than  reafon,  my  errors  gave  him  great  affliction  : 
1  perceived  it  with  the  utmoft  concern;  I  perceived  too, 
that  he  looked  upon  me  with  a  degree  of  abhorrence 
mixed  with  pity,  and  that  I  was  wholly  indebted  to  his 
good-nature  for  that  protection  which  I  had  flattered 
myfelf  I  fhould  owe  to  his  love.  1  comforted  myfelf, 
however,  with  my  own  integrity,  and  even  felt  a  con- 
fcious  pride  in  fuffering'  this  persecution  from  ignorance 
and  folly,  only  becaufe  I  was  fuperior  to  vulgar  errors 
and  popular  fuperftition ;  and  that  Chriftianity  deferved 
thefe  appellations,  I  was  not  more  convinced  by  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  arguments,  than  my  uncle’s  conduCt,  who,  as  his 
zeal  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  was  by  no  means 
qualified  to  “  adorn  the  doCtrine  which  he  profefled  to 
“  believe.” 
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I  had  lived  a  few  months  under  the  painful  fenfibility 
of  receiving  continual  benefits  from  a  perfon  whofe 
efteem  and  affeCtion  I  had  loft,  when  iny  uncle  one  day 
came  into  my  chamber,  and  after  preparing  me  for  fome 
unexpected  good  fortune,  told  me,  he  had  juft  had  a  pro- 
pofal  of  marriage  for  me  from  a  man  to  whom  I  could 
not  poflibly  have  any  objection.  He  then  named  a 
merchant,  with  whom  I  had  often  been  in  company  at 
his  table.  As  the  man  was  neither  old  or  ugly,  had  a 
large  fortune  and  a  fair  character^  my  uncle  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  authorifed  to  pronounce,  as  he  did, 
that  I  could  not  poftibly  have  any  objection  to  him.  An 
objection,  however,  I  had,  which  I  told  my  uncle  was  to 
me  infuperable;  it  was,  that  the  perfon  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  me  as  the  companion,  the  guide,  and  direCtor  of 
my  whole  life,  to  whom  I  was  to  vow  not  only  obedi¬ 
ence  but  love,  had  nothing  in  him  that  could  ever  engage 
my  affeCtion:  his  underftanding  was  low,  his  fentiments 
mean  and  indelicate,  and  his  manner  unpolite  and  un= 

pleafing. - “  What  fluff  is  all  this,”  interrupted  my 

uncle,  “  fentiments  indelicate!  unpolite!  his  underftand- 
“  ing,  forfooth,  not  equal  to  your  own  !  Ah,  child,  if 
“  you  had  lefs  romance,  conceit  and  arrogance,  and 
“  more  true  difcretion  and  prudence,  it  would  do  you 
“  more  good  than  all  the  fine  books  you  have  confounded 
“  your  poor  head  with,  and  what  is  worfe,  perhaps, 
“  ruined  your  poor  foul.  I  own,  it  went  a  little  againft 
tf  my  confcience  to  accept  my  honeft  friend’s  kind  offer, 
“  and  give  him  fuch  a  pagan  for  his  wife.  But  how 
“  know  I  whether  the  believing  hufband  may  not  con- 
tc  vert  the  unbelieving  wife !  As  to  ycur  flighty  ob- 
“  jeCtions,  they  are  fuch  nonfenfe,  that  1  wonder  you  can 
tl  fuppofe  me  fool  enough  to  be  deceived  by  them.  No, 
tc  child ;  wife  as  you  are,  you  cannot  impofe  upon  a  man 
“  who  has  lived  as  many  years  in  the  world  as  I  have.  I 
“  fee  your  motive;  you  have  fome  infidel  libertine  rake 
“  in  your  eye,  with  whom  you  would  go  headlong  to 
i(  perdition.  But  I  fhall  take  care  not  to  have  your 
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“  foul  to  anfwer  for  as  well  as  your  perfon.  Either  I 
“  fhall  difpofe  of  you  to  an  honeft  man,  that  may  convert 
“  you,  or  you  fhall  difpofe  of  yourfelf  how  you  pieafe 
“  for  me  ;  for  1  difclaim  all  further  care  or  trouble  about 
(C  you :  fo  I  leave  you  to  confider,  whether  or  no  the 
“  kindnefs  I  have  fhewn  to  you,  entitles  me  to  fome 
“  little  influence  over  you,  and  whether  you  chufe  ter 
“  feek  protection  where  you  can  find  ft,  or  accept  of  the 
“  happy  lot  providence  has  cut  out  for  you.” 

He  left  me  at  the  clofe  of  this  fine  harangue,  and  I 
ferioufly  fet  myfelf  to  confider  as  he  bade  me,  which  of 
the  two  ftates  he  had  fet  before  me  I  ought  to  chufe  ;  to 
fubmit  to  a  legal  fort  of  proftitution,  with  the  additional 
weight  of  perj  ury  on  my  confcience  ;  or  to  expofe  myfelf 
to  all  the  diftreffes  of  friendlefs  poverty,  and  unprotected 
youth.  After  fome  hours  of  deliberation,  I  determined 
on  the  latter,  and  that  more  from  principle  than  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  for  though  my  delicacy  would  have  fuffered  ex¬ 
tremely  in  accepting  a  hufband,  at  lealt  indifferent  to  me ; 
yet  as  my  heart  was  perfectly  difengaged,  and  my  temper 
naturally  eafy,  I  thought  I  could  have  been  lefs  unhappy 
in  following:  my  uncle’s  advice,  than  I  might  probably 
be  by  rejecting  it:  but  then  I  muff  have  fubmitted  to  an 
adtion  1  could  not  think  jultifiable,  in. order  to  avoid 
mere  external  diftreffes..  This  would  not  have  been 
philofophical.  1  had  always  been  taught,  that  virtue 
was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  happinefs;  and  that  thofe  things 
which  are  generally  efteemed  evils,  could  have  no  power 
to  difturb  the  felicity  of  a  mind  governed,  by  the  eternal' 
rule  of  right,  and  truly  enamoured  of  the  charms  of  mo¬ 
ral  beauty.  I  refolved,  therefore,  to  run  all  rifques, 
rather  than  depart  from  this  glorious  principle;  1  felt 
myfelf  raifed  by  the  trial,  and  exulted  in  the  opportunity 
of  fliewing  my  contempt  of  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  of  proving  the  power  of  virtue  to  fuftain  the 
foul  under  all  accidental  circumftances  of  diftrefs. 

I  communicated  my  refolution  to  my  uncle,  affu ring 
him  at  the  fame  time  of  my  everlaftiug  gratitude  and 
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refnect,  and  that  nothing  fhould  have  induced  me  to 
offend  or  difobey  him,  but  his  requiring  me  to  do  what 
my  reafon  and  conscience  disapproved;  that  SuppoSing 
the  advantages  oS  riches  to  be  really  as  great  as  he  be¬ 
lieved,  yet  (till  thoSe  of  virtue  were  greater,  and  I  could 
not  reSolve  to  purchaSe  the  one  by  a  violation  of  the 
other;  that  a  falfe  vow  was  certainly  criminal  ;  and  that 
it  v/ould  be  doing  an  act  of  the  higheft  injuftice,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  So  Solemn  an  engagement  without  the  power  of 
fulfilling  it ;  that  my  affections  did  not  depend  on  my 
own  will ;  and  that  no  man  fhould  poflefs  my  perfon, 
who  could  not  obtain  the  firft  place  in  my  heart. 

I  was  SurpriSed  that  my  uncle’s  impatience  had  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  go  on  thus  far  ;  but  looking  in  his  faoe,  T 
perceived  that  paffion  had  kept  him  Silent. — At  length 
the  gathering  ftorm  burft  over  my  head,  in  a  torrent  of 
reproaches.  My  reafons  were  condemned  as  romantic 
abSurdities,  which  1  could  not  myfelf  believe ;  I  was  ac- 
cufed  of  defigning  to  deceive,  and  to  throw  myfelf  away 
on  Some  worthlefs  fellow,  whofe  principles  were  as  bad 
as  my  own. — It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  affert  that  I  had 
no  Such  defign,  nor  any  inclination  to  marry  at  all ;  my 
uncle  could  Sooner  have  believed  the  grofieft  contradic¬ 
tion,  than  that  a  young  woman  could  So  ftrenuoufly  re- 
fuSe  one  man,  without  being  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of 
another.  As  1  thought  myfelf  injured  by  his  accufa- 
tions  and  tyranny,  1  gave  over  the  attempt  to  mitigate 
his  anger.  He  appealed  to  Heaven  for  the  juftice  of  his 
refentment,  and  againft  my  ingratitude  and  rebellion ; 
and  then  giving, me  a  note  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  Said 
would  keep  me  from  immediate  indigence,  he  bade  me 
leave  his  houfe,  and  fee  his  face  no  more.  I  bowed  in 
Sign  of  obedience;  and  collecting  all  my  dignity  and  re¬ 
solution,  I  arofe,  thanked  him  for  his  paft  benefits,  and 
with  a  low  curt’fy  left  the  100m. 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  I  departed  with  my  little  ward¬ 
robe  to  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  who  had  formerly  been  my 
father’s  Servant,  and  who  now  kept  a  Shop  and  let  lodg- 
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ings.  From  hence  I  went  the  next  day  to  vifit  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  nephew,  who  was  in  polTeffion  of  the  family  eftate, 
and  had  lately  married  a  lady  of  great  fortune.  He  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  good  parts,  his  principles  the  fame 
as  my  father’s,  though  his  practice  had  not  been  quite 
agreeable  to  the  ftridt  rules  of  morality:  however,  fetting 
aiide  a  few  of  thofe  vices  which  are  looked  upon  as  gen¬ 
teel  accomplifhments  in  young  fellows  of  fortune,  I 
thought  him  a  good  fort  of  man;  and  as  we  had  always 
lived  in  great  kindnefs,  I  doubted  not  that  I  fhould  find 
him  my  friend,  and  meet  with  approbation  and  encou¬ 
ragement  at  leaft,  if  not  affiftance  from  him.  I  told  him 
my  ftory,  and  the  reafons  that  had  determined  me  to  the 
xefufal  that  had  incurred  my  uncle’s  difpleafure.  But 
how  was  I  difappointed,  when,  inftead  of  the  applaufe  JL 
expedted  for  my  heroic  virtue  and  unmerited  persecutions, 
I  perceived  a  fmile  of  contempt  on  his  face,  when  he  in¬ 
terrupted  me  in  the  following  mannei  :  “And  what,  in 
“  the  devil’s  name,  my  dear  coufin,  could  make  a  woman 
“  of  your  fenfe  behave  fo  like  an  idiot?  What !  forfeit 
“  all  your  hopes  from  your  uncle,  refufe  an  excellent 
“  match,  and  reduce  yourfelf  to  beggary,  becaufe  truly 
you  were  not  in  love  !— Surely,  one  might  have  ex- 
“  pedted  better  from  you,  even  at  fifteen.  Who  is  it 
c‘  pray  that  marries  the  perfon  of  their  choice  r  For  my 
«  own  part,  who  have  rather  a  better  title  to  pleafe  my- 
«  felf  with  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  than  you  who 
“  have  not  a  lhilling,  I  found  it  would  not  do,  and  that 
“  there  was  fomething  more  to  be  fought  after  in  a  wife 
“  than  a  pretty  face  or  a  genius  !  Do  you  think  I  cared 
u  three  farthings  for  the  woman  I  married  ?  No,  faith. 
“  But  her  thirty  thoufand  pounds  were  worth  having  ; 
«  with  that  I  can  purchafe  a  feraglio  of  beauties,  and 
“  indulge  my  tafte  in  every  kind  of  pleafure.  And  pray 
*  what  is  it  to  me  whether  my  wife  has  beauty,  or  wit, 
“  or  elegance,  when  her  money  wall  fupply  me  with  all 
“  that  in  others?  You,  coufin,  had  an  opportunity  of 
«  being  as  happy  as  I  am ;  the  men,  believe  me,  would 

“  noC 


<c  not  like  you  a  bit  the  worfe  for  being  married  :  on  the 
c‘  contrary,  you  would  find,  that  for  one  who  took  notice 
“  of  you  as  a  Angle  woman,  twenty  would  be  your  aa- 
“  mirers  and  humble  fervants,  when  there  was  no  danger 
“  of  being  taken  in.  Thus  you  might  have  gratified  all 
“  your  paffions,  made  an  elegant  figure  in  life,  and  have 
“  chofen  out  fome  gentle  fwain  as  romantic  and  poetical 
“  as  you  pleafed  for  your  Cecifbee.  The  good  John 
“  Trot  hufband  would  have  been  eafily  managed,  and — J* 
Here  my  indignation  could  be  contained  no  longer,  and  I 
was  leaving  the  room  in  difdain,  when  he  caught  me  by 
the  hand — u  Nay,  prithee,  my  dear  coufin,  none  cf  thefe 
w  violent  airs.  1  thought  you  and  I  had  known  one 
“  another  better.  Let  the  poor  fouls,  who  are  taught  by 
“  the  priefts  and  their  nurfes  to  be  afraid  of  hell-fire,  and 
“  to  think  they  fhall  go  to  the  devil  for  following  nature 
“  and  making  life  agreeable,  be  as  outrageoufly  virtuous 
u  as  they  pleafe  :  you  have  too  much  fenfe  to  be  frighted 
“  at  bugbears  ;  you  know  that  the  term  of  your  exiftence 
“  is  but  ihort ;  and  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  make  it  as 
“  pleafant  as  poffible.”— 1  was  too  angry  to  attempt 
confuting  his  arguments  ;  but  burfting  from  his  hold, 
told  him,  I  would  take  care  not  to  give  him  a  fecond  op¬ 
portunity  of  infulting  my  diflrefs,  and  affronting  my  un- 
derftanding;  and  fo  left  his  houfe  with  a  refolution  never 
to  enter  it  again. 


The  fame ,  continued. 

Numb.  78.  Saturday,  Juguji  4,  1753. 

- Propter  vitam  'vi'ucndi penlcrc  cattfas.  Jr  V. 

Nor  quit  for  life,  what  gives  to  life  its  worth. 


X  WENT  home  mortified  and  difappointed.  My 
fpirits  funk  into  a  dejedtion,  which  took  from  me  for 
many  days  all  inclination  to  ftir  out  of  my  lodging,  or  to 
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fee  a  human  face.  At  length  I  refolved  to  try  whether 
indigence  and  friendfhip  were  really  incompatible,  and 
whether  I  fhould  meet  with  the  fame  treatment  from  a 
female  friend,  whofe  affeCtion  had  been  the  ptincipal 
pleafure  of  my  youth.  Surely,  thought  I,  the  gentle 
Amanda,  whofe  heart  feems  capable  of  every  tender  and 
generous  fentiment,  will  do  juftice  to  the  innocence  and 
integrity  of  her  unfortunate  friend ;  her  tendernefs  will 
encourage  my  virtue,  and  animate  my  fortitude;  her 
praifes  and  endearments  will  compenfate  all  my  hard- 
fhips.  Amanda  was  a  fingle  woman  of  a  moderate 
independant  fortune,  which  I  heard  fhe  was  going  to 
beftow  on  a  young  officer,  who  had  little  or  nothing  be- 
fides  his  commiffion.  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  approba¬ 
tion  of  my  refufmg  a  mercenary  match,  fince  fire  herfelf 
had  chofen  from  motives  fo  oppoiite  to  thofe  which  are 
called  prudent.  She  had  been  in  the  country  fome 
months,  fo  that  my  misfortune  had  not  reached  her  ear 
till  1  myfelf  related  them  to  her.  She  heard  me  with 
great  attention,  and  aniwered  me  with  politenefs  enough, 
but  with  a  coldefs  that  chilled  my  very  heart.  “  You 
<l  are  fenfible,  my  dear  Fidelia,”  faidfhe,  “that  I  never 
u  pretended  to  fet  my  underftanding  in  competition 
“  with  your’s.  I  knew  my  own  inferiority ;  and  though 
“  many  of  your  notions  and  opinions  appeared  to  me 
“  very  ftrange  and  particular,  I  never  attempted  to  dif- 
“  pute  them  with  you.  To  be  fure,  you  know  beft;  but 
“  it  feems  to  me  a  very  odd  conduct  for  one  in  your  litua- 
“  tion  to  give  offence  to  fo  good  an  uncle;  full  by 
“  maintaining  doctrines  which  may  be  very  true  for 
“  ought  I  know,  but  which  are  very  contrary  to  the 
“  received  opinions  we  are  brought  up  in,  and  there- 
“  fore  are  apt  to  fhock  a  common  underffanding ;  and 
“  fecondly  to  renounce  his  protection,  and  throw  your- 
“  felf  into  the  wide  world,  rather  than  marry  the  man 
“  he  chofe  for  you ;  to  whom,  after  all,  I  do  not  find 
“  you  had  any  real  objection,  nor  any  antipathy  for  his 
“  perfon.” — Antipathy,  my  dear  !  laid  1;  are  there 
v,  4  not 
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not  many  degrees  between  loving  and  honouring 
a  man  preferably  to  all  others,  and  beholding  him 
with  abhorrence  and  averfion  ?  The  firft  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  duty  of  a  wife,  a  duty  voluntarily  taken  upon 
herfelf,  and  engaged  in  under  the  moft  folemn  contract. 
As  to  the  difficulties  that  may  attend  my  friendlefs,  un¬ 
provided  ftate,  fince  they  are  the  confequences  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  adtion,  they  cannot  really  be  evils,  nor  can  they  dif- 
turb  that  happinefs  which  is  the  gift  of  virtue.  “  I  am 
“  heartily  glad,”  anfwered  fhe,  “  that  you  have  found 
“  the  art  of  making  yourfelf  happy  by  the  force  of  ima- 
“  gination  !  I  wifh  your  enthufiafm  may  continue  ; 
“  and  that  you  may  ft  ill  be  further  convinced,  by  your' 
“  own  experience,  of  the  folly  of  mankind,  in  fuppofmg 
“  poverty  and  difgrace  to  be  evils.” 

I  was  cut  to  the  foul  by  the  unkind  manner  which  ac¬ 
companied  this  farcafm,  and  was  going  to  remonftrate 
againft  her  unfriendly  treatment,  when  her  lover  came 
in  with  another  gentleman,  who  in  fpite  of  my  full  heart, 
engaged  my  attention,  and  for  a  while  made  me  forget 
the  ftings  of  unkindnefs.  The  beauty  and  gracefulnefs 
of  his  perfon  caught  my  eye,  and  the  politenefs  of  his 
addrefs,  and  the  elegance  of  his  compliments,  foon  preju¬ 
diced  me  in  favour  of  his  underftanding.  He  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Captain  to  Amanda  as  his  moft  intimate 
friend,  and  feemed  defirous  to  give  credit  to  his  friend’s 
judgement  by  making  himfelf  as  agreeable  as  poffible. 
He  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Amanda  was  wholly  engrofl’ed 
by  the  pleafure  of  his  converfation,  and  the  care  of  en- 
t  lining  her  lover  and  her  new  gueft;  her  face  bright¬ 
ened,  and  her  good  humour  returned.  When  I  arofe 
to  leave  her,  flic  prefled  me  fo  earneftly  to  ftay  dinner, 
that  I  could  not,  without  difeovering  how  much  I  re- 
fented  her  behaviour,- refufe.  "  This,  however,  I  fhould 
probably  have  done,  as  I  was  naturally  difpofed  to 
(hew  every  fentiment  of  my  heart,  had  not  a  fecret  wifh 
arofe  there  to  know  a  little  more  of  this  agreeable 
ftranger.  This  inclined  me  tothink  it  prudent  to  conceal 
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my  refentment,  and  to  accept  the  civilities  of  Amanda. 
The  converfation  grew  more  and  more  pleafing;  1  took 
my  fhare  in  it,  and  had  more  than  my  fhare  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  ftranger’s  notice  and  attention.  As  we  all  grew  more 
and  more  unreferved,  Amanda  dropt  hints  in  the  courfe 
of  the  converfation  relating  to  my  ftory,  my  fentiments, 
and  my  unhappy  fituation.  Sir  George  Freelove,  for 
that  was  the  young  gentleman’s  name,  liftened  greedily 
to  all  was  faid  of  me,  and  feemed  to  eye  me  with  earnelt 
curiofity  as  well  as  admiration.  We  did  not  part  till  it 
was  late,  and  Sir  George  infilled  on  attending  me  to  my 
lodgings :  I  ftrongly  refufed  it,  not  without  a  fenfation 
which  more  properly  belonged  to  the  female  than  the  phi- 
lofopher,  and  which  I  condemned  in  myfelf  as  ariling 
from  dilhonell  pride.  I  could  not  without  pain  fuffer  the 
polite  Sir  George,  upon  fo  fhort  an  acquaintance,  to  dif- 
cover  the  meannefs  of  my  abode.  To  avoid  this,  I  fent 
for  a  chair;  but  was  confufed  to  find,  that  Sir  George 
and  his  fervants  prepared  to  attend  it  on  foot  by  way"  of 
guard;  it  was  in  vain  to  difpute  ;  he  himfelf  walked  be¬ 
fore,  and  his  fervants  followed  it.  I  was  covered  with 
blufhes,  when  after  all  this  parade,  he  handed  me  in  at  the 
little  fhop  door,  and  took  leave  with  as  profound  refpecl 
as  if  he  had  guarded  me  to  a  palace.  A  thoufand  different 
thoughts  kept  me  from  clofing  my  eyes  that  night.  The 
behaviour  of  Amanda  wounded  me  to  the  foul :  I  found 
that  I  muff  look  on  her  as  no  more  than  a  common  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  and  that  the  world  did  not  contain  one  per- 
fon  whom  I  could  call  my  friend.  My  heart  felt  defolate 
and  forlorn;  I  knew  not  what  courfe  to  take  for  my  fu¬ 
ture  fubfiftence ;  the  pain  which  my  pride  had  juft  given 
me,  convinced  me  that  I  was  far  from  having  conquered 
the  paffions  of  humanity,  and  that  !  fhould  feel  too  fen- 
fibly  all  the  mortifications  which  attend  on  poverty..  I 
determined,  however,  to  fubdue  this  pride,  and  called  to 
my  affiftance  the  examples  of  ancient  fages  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  who  defpifed  riches  and  honours,  and  felt  no  incon¬ 
veniences  from  the  malice  of  fortune.  I  had  almoft  rea- 
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Toned  myfelf  into  a  contempt  for  the  world,  and  fancied 
myfelf  fuperior  to  its  fmiles  or  frowns ;  when  the  idea  of 
Sir  George  Freelove  rufhed  upon  my  mind,  and  deftroyed 
at  once  the  whole  force  of  my  reafoning.  I  found  that 
however  I  might  difregard  the  reft  of  the  world,  I  could 
not  be  indifferent,  to  his  opinion;  and  the  thoughtof  be¬ 
ing  defpifed  by  him  was  infupportable.  I  recollected 
that  my  condition  was  extremely  different  from  that  of 
an  old  philofopher,  whofe  rags  perhaps  were  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  pride,  by  attracting  the  notice  and  re- 
fpect  of  mankind:  at  leaft  the  philofopher’s  fchemes  and 
wifhes  were  very  different  from  thofe  which  at  that  time 
were  taking  poffeffion  of  my  heart.  The  looks  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  Sir  George  left  me  no  doubt  that  I  had  made 
as  deep  an  impreflion  in  his  favour,  as  he  had  done  in 
mine.  I  could  not  bear  to  lofethe  ground  I  had  gained, 
and  to  throw  myfelf  into  a  ftate  below  his  notice.  I 
loomed  the  thoughts  of  impofing  upon  him  with  regard 
to  my  circumftanecs,  in  cafe  he  fhould  really  have  had 
favourable  intentions  for  me;  yet  to  difgrace  myfelf  for 
ever  in  his  eye,  by  fubmitting  to  fervitude,  or  any  low 
way  of  fupporting  myfelf,  was  what  I  could  not  bring 
myfelf  to  refer! ve  on. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  reflections,  I  was  furprized  the 
next  morning  by  a  vifit  from  Sir  George.  He  made 
refpeCtful  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  took ;  told  me  he 
had  learnt  from  my  friend,  that  the  unkindnels  and  ty¬ 
ranny  of  an  uncle  had  caft  me  into  uneafy  circumftances; 
and  that  he  could  not  know,  that  fo  much  beauty  and  me¬ 
rit  were  fo  unworthily  treated  by  fortune,  without  earneft- 
ly  wiftiing  to  be  the  inftrument  of  doing  me  more  juftice. 
He  intreated  me  to  add  dignity  and  value  to  his  life,  by 
making  it  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  mine;  and  was 
going  on  with  the  moft  fervent  offers  of  fervice,  when  I 
interrupted  him,  by  faying,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
power  that  I  could  with  honour  accept,  by  which  my  life 
could  be  made  happier,  but  that  refpeef  which  was  due 
to  me  5s  a  woman  and  a  gentlewoman,  and  which  ought 
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to  have  prevented  fuch  offers  of  ferviee  from  a  ftranger, 
-as  could  only  be  juftified  by  a  long  experience  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  that  I  was  not  in  a  Situation  to  receive  vifits,  and 
muff  decline  his  acquaintance,  which  neverthelefs  in  a 
bar  pier  part  of  my  life  would  have  given  me  pleafure. 

He  now  had  recourfe  to  all  the  arts  of  his  fex,  im¬ 
puted  his  too  great  freedom  to  the  force  of  his  paffion, 
■protefting  the  molt  inviolable  refpect,  and  imploring  on 
his  knees  and  even  with  tears,  that  I  would  not  punifti 
him  fo  feverely  as  to  deny  him  the  liberty  of  feeing  me, 
and  making  himfelf  more  and  more  worthy  of  my  efteern. 
My  weak  heart  was  but  too  much  touched  by  his  arti¬ 
fices,  and  I  had  only  juft  fortitude  enough  to  perfevere  in 
refufing  his  vifits,  and  to  infift  on  his  leaving  me,  which 
at  laft  he  did  ;  but  it  was  after  fuch  a  profulion  of  ten- 
deraefs,  prayers,  and  proteftations,  that  it  was  fome  time 
before  I  could  recal  my  reafon  enough  to  reflect  on  the 
whole  of  his  behaviour,  and  on  my  own  fituation,  which 
compared  left  me,  but  little  doubt  of  his  difhonourable 
views. 

I  determined  never  more  to  admit  him  to  my  prefence, 
and  accordingly  gave  orders  to  be  denied  if  he  came 
again.  My  reafon  applauded,  but  my  heart  reproached 
me,  and  heavily  repined  at  the  rigid  determination  of 
prudence.  I  knew  that  I  had  added  rightly,  and  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  that  confcioufnefs  would  make  me  happy,  but 
I  found  ctherwife ;  I  was  wretched  beyond  what  1  had 
ever  felt  or  formed  any  idea  of ;  I  difcovered  that  my 
'heart  was  entangled  in  a  paffion  which  muft  for  ever  be 
combated,  or  indulged  at  the  expence  of  virtue.  I  now 
confidered  riches  as  truly  defrrable,  frnce  they  would 
have  placed  me  above  difgraceful  attempts,  and  given  me 
reafonable  hopes  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Free- 
3ove.  I  was  difeontented  and  unhappy,  but  furprifed  and 
difappointedto  find  myfelf  fo,  fince  hitherto  I  had  no  one 
criminal  action  to  reproach  myfelf  with ;  on  the  contrary, 
my  difficulties  were  all  owing  to  my  regard  for  virtue. 

2  I  refolved. 
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I  refolved,  however,  to  try  ftill  farther  the  power  of 
virtue  to  confer  happinefs,  to  go  on  in  my  obedience  to 
her  laws,  and  patiently  wait  for  the  good  effects  of  it. 
But  1  had  ftronger  difficulties  to  go  through  than  any  I 
had  yet  experienced.  Sir  George  was  too  much  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  fedudlion,  to  be  difcouraged  by  a  firft 
r-epulfe  :  every  day  produced  either  fome  new  attempt  to 
fee  me,  or  a  letter  full  of  the  mold  paffionate  protefla- 
tions  and  entreaties  for  pardon  and  favour.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  gave  orders  that  no  more  letters  fhould  be 
taken  in  from  him,  he  had  fo  many  different  contrivances- 
to  convey  them,  and  diredted  them  in  hands  fo  unlike, 
that  I  was  furprized  into  reading  them,  contrary  to 
my  real  intentions.  Every  time  1  ftirred  out  he  was 
fure  to  be  in  my  way,  and  to  employ  the  moll  artful 
tongue  that  ever  enfnared  the  heart  of  woman,  in  blind¬ 
ing  my  reafon  and  awakening  my  paffions. 

My  virtue,  however,  did  not  yet  give  way,  but  my 
peace  of  mind  was  utterly  deftroyed.  Whenever  I  was 
with  him,  I  fummoned  all  my  fortitude,  and  constantly 
repeated  my  commands  that  he  fhould  avoid  me.  His 
difobedience  called  for  my  refentment,  and,  in  fpite  of  my 
melting  heart,  I  armed  my  eyes  with  anger,  and  treated 
him  with  as  much  difdain  as  I  thought  his  unworthy 
defigns  deferved.  But  the  moment  he  left  me.  all  my 
resolution  forfook  me.  I  repined  at  my  fate:  I  even 
murmured  againft  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all  things, 
for  making  me  fubjedt  to  paffions  which  I  could  not 
fubdue,  yet  rnuft  not  indulge  :  I  compared  my  own  fitu- 
ation  with  that-  of  my  libertine  coufin,  whole  pernicious 
arguments  I  had  heard  with  horror  and  detelfation,  who 
gave  the  reins  to  every  delire,  whole  houfe  was  the  feat 
of  plenty,  mirth,  and  delight,  whofe  face  was  ever  covered 
with  fmiles,  and  whofe  heart  feemed  free  from  forrow 
and  care.  Is  not  this  man,  faid  I,  happier  than  I  am  ? 
And  if  fo,  where  is  the  worth  of  virtue?  Have  I  not 
facrificed  to  her  my  fortune  and  my  friends  ?  Do  I  out 
daily  facrifice  to  her  my  darling  inclination?  Yet  what 
is  the  compenfation  fhe  offers  me  ?  Whata  are  my  prof 
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peels  In  this  world  butpovertv,  mortification,  difappoint- 
ment  and  grief?  Every  wifh  of  my  heart  denied,  every 
paffion  of  humanity  combated  and  hurt,  though  never 
conquered!  Are  thefe  the  bieffings  with  which  heaven 
diftinguifhes  its  favourites?  Can  the  King  of  Hea¬ 
ven  want  power  or  will  to  diftinguifh  them  ?  Or  does 
he  leave,  his- wretched  creatures  to  be  the  foort  of  chance, 
the  prev  of  wickednefs  and  malice  ?  Surely,  no. — Yet 
is  not  the  condition  of  the  virtuous  often  more  miferable 
than  that  of  the  vicious  ?  I  myfflf  have  experienced  that 
it  is.  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  fee  no  likelihood  of  my 
being  crherv/.ie  in  this  world — and  all  beyond  the  grave 
is  eternal  durknc-fs.  Yet  why  do  I  fay,  that  I  have  no 
profpedl  of  happinefs?  Does  not  the  me  ft  engaging  of 
men  offer  me  all  the  joys  that  love  and  fortune  can  be¬ 
llow  ?  "W  ill  not  he  protect  me  from  every  infult  of  the 
proud  world  that  feoffs  at  indigence  ?  Will  not  his  libe¬ 
ral  hand  pour  forth  the  means  of  every  pleafure,  even  of 
thathigheft  and  trueft  of  all  pleasures,  the  power  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  fufferings  of  my  fellow  creatures,  of  changing  the 
the  tears  of  diftreft,  Into  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  of 
communicating  my  own  happinefs  to  all  around  me  ?  Is 
not  this  a  ft  ate  far  preferable  to  that  in  which  virtue  has 
placed  me?  But. what  is  virtue  ?  Is  not  happinefs  the 
laudable  purfuit  of  reafon  ?  Is  it  not  laudable  to  purfue 
it  by  the  moft  probable  means  ?  Have  I  not  been  ac- 
cufing  Providence  of  unkindnefs,  whilft  1  myfelf  only  am 
in  fault  for  rejecting  its  offered  favours?  Surely,  1  have 
miftaken  the  path  of  virtue:  it  muff  be  that  which  leads 
to  happinefs. — The  path  which  I  am  in  is  full  of  thorns 
and  briers,  and  terminates  in  impenetrable  darknefs;  but 
I  fee  another  that  is  ftrowed  with  flowers,  and  bright 
with  the  funfhine  of  profperity :  this,  furely,  is  the  path 
of  virtue,  and  the  road  to  happinefs.  Hither  then  let 
me  turn  my  weary  fteps,  ncr  let  vain  and  idle  prejudices 
fright  me  from  felicity.  It  is  furely  impoffible  that  I 
Ihould  offend  GOD,  by  yielding  to  a  temptation  which 
he  has  given  me  no  motive  to  refill.  He  has  allotted  me  a 
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ftiort  and  precarious  exigence,  and  has  placed  before  me 
good  and  evil. — What  is  good  but  pleafure  ?  What  is  evil 
but  pain  ?  Reaf.m  and  nature  direct  me  chufe  the  firft, 
and  avoid  th  e  la  ft.  I  fought  for  happinefs  in  what  is  called 
virtue,  but  I  found  it  not:  {hall  I  not  try  the  other  ex¬ 
periment,  fines  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  more  unhappy 
by  following  incliiv.ti on,  that  I  an  by  denying  it  ? 

Thus  had  my  frail  thoughts  wandered  into  a  wilder- 
nefs  of  error,  and  thus  had  I  almoft  reafoned  myfelf  out 
of  every  principle  of  morality,  by  purfuing  through  all' 
their  confluences  the  doflrines  which  had  been  taught 
me  as  rules  of  life  and  preferiptions  for  felicity,  the  talif- 
mans  of  Truth,  by  which  I  ihould  be  fecured  in  the 
ftornas  of  adverfity,  and  liften  without  danger  to  the  fy- 
rsns  of  temptation ;  when  in  the  fatal  hour  of  my  pre- 
fumption,  fitting  alone,  in  my  chamber,  colle fling  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  fide  of  pafuon,  almoft  diftradled  with  doubts,, 
and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  falfehood,  I  faw  Sir 
George  Freelove  at  my  feet,  who  had  gained  admittance,, 
contrary  to  my  orders,  by  corrupting  my  landlady.  It  is 
not  neceffarv  to  deferibe  to  you  his  arts,  or  the  weak 
efforts  of  that  virtue  which  had  been  graciouffy  implant- 
in  my  heart,  but  which  I  had  taken  impious  pains  to  un- 
d  rmine  by  falfe  reafoning,  and  which  now  tottered  from 
the  foundation  :  fuffice  it  that  I  fubmitted  to  the  humila- 
tion  I  have  fu  well  deferved,  and  tell  you,  that,  in  all  the 
pride  of  human  reafon,  I  dared  to  condemn,  as  the  effect 
of  weak.r.fs  and  prejudice,  the  ftill  voice  of  confcience 
which  would  y^et  have  warned  me  from  ruin;  that  my 
.innocence,  my  honour,  was  the  ficrifice  to  paffion  and 
fophiftry  ;  that  my  boafted  philofophy,  and  too  much  flat¬ 
tered  underftanding,  preferved  me  not  from  the  loweft 
depth  of  inf.tmy,  which  the  weakeft  of  my  fex  with  hu¬ 
mility  and  religion  would  have  avoided 

I  now  experienced  a  new  kind  of  wretchednefs.  My 
vile  feducer  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  ms  to  the  fhumeful 
life  to  which  he  had  reduced  ms,  by  loading  me  with 
finery,  and  laviftiing  his  fortune  in  procuring  me  plea- 
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fares,  which  I  could  not  taffe,  and  pomp,  which  feemed 
an  infulton  my  difgrace.  In  vain  did  I  recollect  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  had  convinced  me  of  the  lawfulnefs  of 
accepting  offered  pleafures,  and  following  the  dictates  of 
inclination:  the  light  of  my  underftanding  was  darkened, 
but  the  fenfe  of  guilt  was  not  lolt.  My  pride  and  my  de¬ 
licacy,  if, criminal  as  I  was,  I  may-dare  to  call  it  fo,  fuffered 
the  mod  intolerable  mortification  and  difguft,  every  time 
I  reflected  on  my  infamous  fituation.  Every  eye  feem¬ 
ed  to  upbraid  me,  even  that  of  my  triumphant  feducer. 
O  depth  of  mifery  !  to  be  confcious  of  deferving  the  con  - 
tempt  of  him  I  loved,  and  for  whofe  fake  I  was  become 
contemptible  to  myfelf ! 

The  fame ,  continued. 

Numb.  79.  Tuesday,  Auguft  7,  1753. 


£ufno.-n  igitur  liber ?  Sapiens :  Jibi  q:u  im  periofu  s  ; 

Quern  ncque  pauperies,  neq'ie  mors ,  neque  vincula  terrent : 
Refponfare  cupidlmbus ,  coniemnere  bonores 
Fortis,  et  in  fepfo  tdus:  teres  atque  rotundas, 

Extant  ne  quid  valeat  per  Ireve  morari.  II OR'. 

Who  then  is  free  ?— -The  wile,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o’er  himfelf  :  whom  neither  chains, 

Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  flavilh  fear  inlpirc  ; 

Who  boldly  anfwers  to  his  warm  defirc  ; 

Who  can  ambition’s  vaineft  gifts  defpife  ; 

Firm  in  himfelf  who  on  h  s  fetf  relies ; 

Pdilh’d  and  round  who  runs  his  proper  cour'e, 

And  breaks  misfortune  with  iuperior  force.  1'raVCIS. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  my  mind  during  a  year  which 
I  palled  in  Sir  George’s  houfe.  His  fondnefs  was  un¬ 
abated  for  eight  months  of  the  time  ;  and  as  I  had  no 
other  objedl  to  fnare  my  attention,  neither  friend  nor 
relation  to  call  off  any  part  of  my  tendernefs,  all  the  love 
of  a  heart  naturally  affectionate  centered  in  him.  The 
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firfl  dawnings  of  unklndnefs  were  but  too  vifible  to  m y 
watchful  eyes.  I  had  now  all  the  torments  of  jealoufy 
to  endure,  till  a  cruel  certainty  put  an  end  to  them.  I 
learnt  at  length,  that  my  falfe  lover  was  on  the  brink  of 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  great  fortune.  I  immediately 
refolved  to  leave  him  ;  but  could  not  do  it  without  fir  lb 
venting  my  full  heart  in  complaints  and  reproaches. 
This  provoked  his  rage,  and  drew  on  me  infolence, 
which  though  I  had  deferved,  I  had  not  learnt  to  bear, 
I  returned  with  fcorn,  which  no  longer  became  me,  all 
the  wages  of  my  fin,  and  the  trappings  of  my  fhame,  and 
left  his  houfe  in  the  bitterell  anguifh  of  refentmerit  and 
defpair. 

I  returned  to  mv  old  lodgings ;  but  unable  to  bear  a 
fcene  which  recalled  every  circumlfance  of  my  undoing, 
afhamed  to  look  in  the  face  of  any  creature  who  had  feen 
me  innocent,  wretched  in  myfelf,  and  hoping  from  change 
of  place  fome  abatement  of  my  mifery,  I  put  nivlelf  into 
a  poft-chaife  at  two  in  the  morning,  with  orders  to  the 
driver  to  carry  me  as. far  from  town  as  he  could  before 
the  return  of  night,  leaving  it  to  him  to  chufe  the  road. 

My  reafon  and  my  fenfes  feemed  benumbed  and.  ftupi- 
fed  during  my  journey.  I  made  no  reflections  on  what 
I  was  about,  nor  formed  any  deiign  for  my  future  life. 
When  night  came,  my  conductor  would  have  ftopt  at  a 
large  town,  but  I  bid  him  go  on  to  the  next  village; 
There  I  alighted  at  a  paultry  inn,  and  difmifled  my 
vehicle,  without  once  confidering  what  I  was  to  do 
with  myfelf,  or  why  I  chofe  that  place  for  my  abode. 
To  fay  truth,  I  can  give  no  account  of  my  thoughts  at 
this  period  of  time  :  they  were  all  confufed  and  di  tlr-acf- 
ed.  A  fhort  frenzy  mull  have  filled  up.  tho£e  hours,  of 
which  my  memory  retains  fuch  imperfedt  traces.  I  re¬ 
member  only,  that  without  having  pulled  off  my  clothes, 
1  left  the  inn  as  fbon  as  1  faw  the  day,  and  wandered  out 
of  the  village. 

My  unguided  feet  carried  me  to  a  range  of  willows  by. 
a  river’s  fide,  where  after  having  walked  fome  time,  the 
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frefhnefs  of  the  air  revived  my  fenfes,  and  awakened  my 
reafon.  My  reafon,  my  memory,  my  anguifh,  and  de- 
fpair,  returned  together  !  Every  circumftance  of  my 
paft  life  was  prefent  to  my  mind  ;  but  mod:  the  idea  of 
my  faithlels  lover,  and  my  criminal  love  tortured  my 
imagination,  and  rent  my  bleeding  heart,  which,  in  fpite 
of  all  its  guilt  and  all  its  wrongs,  retained  the  tendered 
and  moft  ardent  affe&ion  for  its  undoer.  This  unguard¬ 
ed  affection,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  gentle  and  kind 
nature,  heightened  the  anguifh  of  refentment,  and  com¬ 
pleted  my  mifery.  In  vain  did  I  call  off  my  thoughts 
from  this  gloomy  retrofpedf,  and  hope  to  find  a  gleam  of 
comfort  in  my  future  profpedfs.  1'hey  were  ftill  more 
dreadful :  poverty,  attended  by  infamy  and  want,  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  cruel  hand  of  opprefiion  and  the  taunts  of 
infolence,  was  before  my  eyes.  I,  who  had  once  been 
the  darling  and  the  pride  of  indulgent  parents,  who  had 
once  been  beloved,  refpedted,  and  admired,  was  now  the 
outcaft  of  human  nature,  defpifed  and  avoided  by  all  who 
had  ever  loved  me,  by  all  whom  I  had  moft  loved  !  hate¬ 
ful  to  myfelf,  belonging  to  no  one,  expofed  to  wrongs 
and  irjults  from  all  ! 

I  tried  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  difmal  change,  and 
how  far  I  was  myfelf  the  occafion  of  it.  My  conduct 
with  refpecr  to  Sir  George,  though  I  fpontaneoufly 
condemned,  yet,  upon  recollection,  i  thought  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  produced  it  would  juftify.  But  as  my 
principles  could  not  pref  rve  me  from  vice,  neither 
could  they  fuftaln  me  in  adverffty :  cor.fcience  was  not 
to  be  perverted  by  the  faphiftry  which  had  beclouded 
my  reafon.  And  if  any,  by  imputing  my  condudf  to 
error,  flnculd  acquit  me  of  guilt,  let  them  remember,  it 
is  yet  true,  that  in  this  uttermoft  di  if  refs,  I  was  neither 
fuftained  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  innocence,,  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  vir  ue,  nor  the  hope  of  reward  :  whether  1  look¬ 
ed  backward  or  forward,  all  was  confufion  and  anguifh, 
uiftracficn  and  defpair.  I  accufed  the  Supreme  B e- 
itiG  of  cruelty  and  injuftice,  who,  though  he  gave  me 

not 
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not  fufficient  encouragement  to  refill  defire,  yet'punifhed 
me  with  ,  the  confequences  of  indulgence.  If  there  is  a 
GOD,  cried  I,  he  muft  be  either  tyrannical  and  cruel, 
or  regardlefs  of  his  creatures.  I  will  no  longer  endure 
a  being  which  is  undefervedly  miferable  either  from 
chance  or  defign,  but  fly  \o  that  annihilation,  imwhich  all. 
my  profpedls  terminate.  Take  back,  /aid  I,  lifting  my 
eyes  to  Heaven,,  the  hateful  gift  of  exiftenee,  and  let  my/ 
dull  no  more  be  animated  to  fuffering,  and  exalted  to 
mifery. 

So  faying,  I  ran  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  was. 
going  to  plunge  in,  when  the  cry  of  fame  perfon  very- 
near  me  made  me  turn  my  eyes  to  fee  whence  it  came... 

I  was  accofted  by  an  elderly  clergyman,  who  with  looks, 
of  terror,  pity,  and  benevolence,  a/ked  what  I  was  abouft 
to  do  ?  At  firft  I  was  fullen,  and  refufed  to  anfwer  him  » 
but  by  degrees  the  compaffion  he  (bowed,  and  the  tender- 
nefs  with  which  he  treated  me,,  foftened  my  heart,  and; 
gave  vent  to  my  tears. 

“  O !  Madarr,”  faid  he,  a  thefe  are  grac'ous  figns,, 
tc  and  unlike  thofe  which  firft  drew  my  attention,,  and'. 
“  made  me  watch  you  unobferved,  fearing  /bme  fatal; 
a  purpofe  in  your  mind.  What  muft  be  the  thoughts! 
a  w*hich  could  make  a  face  like  your’s  appear  the  picture 
u  of  horror  !  I  was  taking  my  morning  walk,  and  haye^ 
“  feen  you.  a  confiderable  time  j  fometimes  flopping  and'. 
u  wringing  your  hands,  fometimes  quickening  your  pace, 
u  and  fometimes  walking  flow  with  your  eyes  fixed  oji* 
“  the  ground,,  till  you  raifed  them  to  Heaven,  with  looks 
u  not  of  Application,  and  piety,  but  rather  of  accufation, 
w  and  defiance..  For  pity  tell  me  how  is  it  that  you; 
w  have  quarrelled  with  yourelfi.  with  life,  nay  even  with 
u  Heaven  ?  Recai  your  reefon  and  your  hope,  and  let 
w  this  feafonable  prevention  of  your  fatal  purpofe  be  an ' 
u  earneft  to  you  of  good  things  to:  come,  of  GOD’s 
w  mercy  not  yet  alienated  from  you,  and  Hooping  from* 
w  his  throne  to  fave  your  foul  from  perdition.” 

T hs  tears,  which  flowed  in  rivers  from  my  eyes  while 
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he  talked,  gave  me  fo  much  relief,  that  I  found  myfelf 
able  to  fpeak,  and  defirous  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  for 
the  good  man’s  concern  for  me.  It  was  fo  long  fince  I  had 
known  the  joys  of  confidence,  that  I  felt  furprifing  plea- 
fure  and  comfort  from  unburthening  my  heart,  and  tell¬ 
ing  my  kind  deliverer  every  circumflance  of  my  flory, 
and  every  thought  of  my  diftra&ed  mind.  He  fhuddered 
to  hear  me  upbraid  the  Divine  Providence;  and 
flopping  me  fhort,  told  me,  he  would  lead  me  to  one 
who  fhould  preach  patience  to  me,  whilft  fhe  gave  me 
the  example  of  it. 

As  we  talked,  he  led  me  to  his  own  houfe,  and  there 
introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a  middle-aged  woman,  pale 
and  emaciated,  but  of  a  cheerful  placid  countenance,  who 
received  me  with  the  greatefl  tendernefs  and  humanity. 
She  faw  I  was  diftreffed,  and  her  compaffion  was  before¬ 
hand  with  my  complaints.  Her  tears  flood  ready  to  ac¬ 
company  mine;  her  looks  and  her  voice  expreffed  the 
kindefl  concern;  and  her  affiduous  cares  demonflrated 
that  true  politenefs  and  hofpitality,  which  is  not  the 
effedl  of  art  but  of  inward  benevolence.  While  fhe 
obliged  me  to  take  dome  refrefhment,  her  hufband  gave 
her  a  fhort  account  of  my  flory,  and  of  the  flate  in 
which  he  had  found  me.  u  This  poor  lady,”  faid  he, 
“  from  the  fault  of  her  education  and  principles,  fees 
“  every  thing  through  a  gloomy  medium ;  fhe  accufes 
**  Providence,  and  hates  her  exiflance  for  thofe  evils, 
**  which  are  the  common  lot  of  mankind  in  this  fhort 

Hate  of  trial. — Y ou,  my  dear,  who  are  one  of  the  great- 
**  eft  fufferers  I  have  known,  are  beft  qualified  to  cure 
**  her  of  her  faulty  impatience;  and  to  convince  her,  by 
“  your  own  example,  that  this  world  is  not  the  place  in 
**  which  virtue  is  to  find  its  reward.  She  thinks  no  one 
**  fo  unhappy  as  herfelf ;  but  if  fhe  knew  all  that  you 
**  have  gone  through,  fhe  would  furely  be  fenfible,  that 
M  if  you  are  happier  than  fhe,  it  is  only  becaufe  your 
**  principles  are  better.” 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,”  iaid  fhe,  “  that  is  the 
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c‘  only  andvantage  I  have  over  you ;  hut  that,  indeed, 
“  outweighs  every  thing  elfe.  It  is  now  but  ten  days 
“  fince  I  followed  to  the  grave  my  only  fon,  the  fur- 
“  vivor  of  eight  children,  who  were  all  equally  the  ob- 
“  jecls  of  my  fondeft  love.  My  heart  is  no  lefs  tender 
K  than  your  own,  nor  my  affe&ions  lefs  warm.  For  a 
u  whole  year  before  the  death  of  my  lull  darling,  I 
<c  watched  the  fatal  progrefs  of  his  difeafe,  and  faw  him 
“  fuffer  the  moil  amazing  pains.  Nor  was  poverty, 
c>  that  dreaded  evil  to  which  you  could  not  fubmit, 
“  wanting  to  my  trials.  Though  my  hufband  is  by  his 
“  profeffion  a  gentleman,  his  income  is  fo  fmall,  that  I 
tc  and  my  children  have  often  wanted  neceflaries :  and 
“  though  I  had  always  a  weakly  conftitution,  I  have 
“  helped  to  fupport  my  family  by  the  labour  of  my  own 
“  hands.  At  this  time  1  am  confirming,  by  daily  tor- 
“  tures,  with  a  cancer,  which  muft  ftmrtly  be  my  death. 
“  My  pains,  perhaps,  might  be  mitigated  by  proper 
“  alhftance,  though  nothing  could  preferve  my  life;  but 

“  1  have  not  the  means  to  obtain  that  affiftance.” - O 

hold,  interrupted  1,  my  foul  is  fhocked  at  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  fuch  intolerable  fufferings.  How  is  it  that  you 
fupport  them?  Why  do  I  not  fee  you,  in  defpair  like 
mine,  renounce  your  exiftence,  and  put  yourfelf  out  of 
die  reach  of  torment?  But  above  all,  tell  me  how  it  is 
poflible  for  you  to  preferve,  amidft  fuch  complicated 
mifery,  that  appearance  of  cheerfulnefs  and  ferene  com¬ 
placency  which  fhines  fo  remarkably  in  your  counte 
nance,  and  animates  every  look  and  motion  ? 

“  That  cheerfulnefs  and  complacency,”  anfwered  the 
good  woman,  “  I  feel  in  my  heart.  My  mind  is  not 
“  only  ferene,  but  often  experiences  the  higheft  emo- 
“  tions  of  joy  and  exultation,  that  the  brighteft  hopes 
tc  can  give.”  And  whence,  faid  I,  do  you  derive  this 
aftonilhing  art  of  extra&ing  joy  from  mifery,  and  of 
fmiling  amidft  all  the  terrors  of  pain,  forrow,  poverty, 
and  death  ?  She  was  filent  a  moment ;  then  ftepping  to 
her  clofet,  reached  a  Bible,  which  fhe  put  into  my 
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hands.  li  See  there,”  laid  fhe,  “  the  volume  in  which  I 
K  lfarn  this  art.  Here  1  am  taught,  that  everlafting 
<c  glory  is  in  ltOre  for  all  who  will  accept  it  upon  the 
“  terms  which  Infinite  Perfection  has  prefcribed* 
“  here  I  am  prom i fed  confolation,  affiftance,  and  fupport 
“  from  the  Lord  of  Life  ;  and  here  I  am  allured  that 
“  my  tranfient  afflictions  are  only  meant  to  fit  me  for 
u  eternal  and  ur.fpeakable  happinefs.  This  happinefs 
“  is  at  hand.  The  fhort  remainder  of  my  life  feems  but 
<c  a  point,  beyond  which  opens  the  glorious  profpect  of 
“  immortality.  Thus  encouraged,  how  fhould  I  be  de- 
4tjeCted?  Thus  fupported,  how  fliould  1  fink?  With: 
“  htch  profpedds,  fuch  affuredhopes,  how  can  I  be  other- 
u  wife  than  happy  ? 

While  fhe  fpoke,  her  eyes  fparkled,  and  her  whole 
face  feemed  animated  with  joy.  I  was  ftruck  with  her 
manner,  as  well  as  her  words.  Every  fyllable  fhe  uttered 
feemed  to  fink  into  my  foul,  fo  that  I  never  can  forget 
it.  I  refolved  to  examine  a  religion,  which  was  capable- 
of  producing  fuch  effects  as  I  could  not  attribute  either 
to  chance  or  error.  The  good  couple  prefled  me  with, 
fo  much  un  .ffodted  kindnels,  to  make  their  little  parfon- 
age  my  afylum  ti  1  i  could  better  difpofe  of  myfelf,  that  1 
accepted  their  offer.  Here,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
clergyman,  who  is  a  plain,  fenfible,  and  truly  pious  man,. 
1  have  fludied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  authority.  But  after  reading  them  with 
candour  and  attend  n,  I  found  all  the  extrinftc  arguments 
of  their  truth  fuperfkious.  The  excellency  of  their  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  eordiftency  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  glorious 
motives  and  encouragements  to  virtue  which  they  pro- 
pofe,  together  with  the. ftriking  example  I  had  before  my. 
eyes  of  their  falutary  effects,  left  me  no  doubt  of  their 
divine  authority. 

During  the  time  ofmy  abode  here,  I  have  been  witnefs. 
to  tlie  more  than  heroic,  the  joyrui,  the  triumphant  death 
of  the  dear  good-  woman.  With  as  much  foftnefs  and. 
tenderpefs  as  ever  1  few  hi  a. female  character,  fhe  fhewed 

snore 
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more  dauntlefs  intrepidity  than  the  fterneft  philofopher 
or  the  proudeft  hero.  No  torment  could  fhake  the 
corfftancy  of  her  foul,  or  length  of  pain  wear  out  the 
ftrength  of  her  patience.  Death  was  to  her  an  objedt 
not  of  horror  but  of  hope.  When  1  heard  her  pour 
forth  her  laft  breath  in  thankfgiving,  and  faw  the  Anile 
of  extafy  remain  on  her  pale  face  when  life  was  fled,  I 
could  not  help  crying  out  in  the  beautiful  language  I 
had  lately  learned  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  “  O 
“  Death  !  where  is  thy  fling  ?  O  Grave  !  where  is  thy 

victory  ?” 

I  am  now  preparing  to  leave  my  excellent  benefactor, 
and  get  my  bread  in  a  fervice,  to  which  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  me,  in  a  neigbouring  family.  A  ftate  of  fervi- 
tude,  to  which  once  I  could  not  refolve  to  yield,  appears 
no  longer  dreadful  to  me;  that  pride,  which  would  have 
made  it  galling,  Christianity  has  fubdued,  though 
philofophy  attempted  it  in  vain.  As  a  penitent,  I  fhould 
gratefully  fubrnit  to  mortification;  but  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  I  find  myfelf  fuperior  to  every  mortification,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fenfe  of  guilt.  This  has  humbled  me  to  the 
dufl :  but  the  full  afturances  that  are  given  me  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  of  the  Divine  pardon 
and-  favour  upon  fincere  repentance,  have  calmed  my 
troubled  fpirit,  and  filled  my  mind  with  peace  and  joy, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Thus, 
without  any  change  for  the  better  in  my  outward  cir- 
cumftances,  I  find  myfelf  changed  from  a  diftradted,, 
poor,  dcfpairing  wretch,  to  a  contented,  happy,  grateful 
being;  thankful  for,  and  pleafed  with  my  prefent  ftate  of 
exiftence,  yet  exulting  in  the  hope  of  quitting  it  for 
cndlefs  glory  and  happinefs. 

O  1  Sir,  tell  the  unthinking  mortals,  who  will  not 
take  the  pains  of  inquiring  into  thofe  truths  which  moft 
concern  them,  and  who,  are  led  by  fafhion,  and  the  pride, 
of  human  reafon,  into  a  contempt  for  the  Sacred  Oracles 
of  GOD  ;  tell  them  thefe  amazing  effects  of  the  power 
©i  Christianity:  tell  them  this  truth. which  expe¬ 
rience 
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rience  has  taught  me,  that,  “  Though  Vice  is  conftantly 
“  attended  by  mifery,  Virtue  itlelf  cannot  confer  happi- 
“  iiefs  in  this  world,  except  it  is  animated  with  the  hopes 
w  of  eternal  blifs  in  the  world  to  come.” 

Y  I  am,  &c. 

FIDELIA. 


BEAUTY. 

Numb.  82.  Saturday,  Auguft  18,  1 75.3. 

Nunc  Jcio  quid  fit  A.MOR.  Virg. 

Now  know  I  what  is  love. 

Though  the  danger  of  difappointment  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  expectation,  yet  I  this  day 
claim  the  attention  of  the  ladies,  and  profefs  to  teach  an 
art  by  which  all  may  obtain  what  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  the  prerogative  of  a  few  ;  an  art  by  wdiich  their 
predominant  paflion  may  be  gratified,  and  their  con- 
quefts  not  only  extended  but  fecured ;  c‘  The  art  of 
“  being;  Pretty.” 

O  ^  • 

But  though  my  fubjedt  may  intereff  the  ladies,  it  may, 
perhaps,  offend  thofe  profound  moralifts,  who  have  long 
fince  determined,  that  Beauty  ought  rather  to  be  de- 
fpifed  than  defired  ;  that,  like  ftrength,  it  is  a  mere  na¬ 
tural  excellence,  the  effect  of  caufes  wholly  out  of  our 
power,  and  not  intended  either  as  the  pledge  of  happi- 
nefs  or  the  diftindtion  of  merit. 

To  thefe  gentlemen  I  Ihall  remark,  that  beauty  is 
among  thofe  qualities,  which  no  effort  of  human  wit 
could  ever  bring  into  contempt  ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be. 
wifhed  at  leaff,  that  beauty  was  in  fome  degree  depend¬ 
ant  upon  Sentiment  and  Manners,  that  fo  high  a 
privilege  might  not  be  poffeffed  by  the  unworthy,,  and 
that  human  reafon  might  no  longer  fuffer  the  mortifica- 
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tion  of  thofe  who  are  compelled  to  adore  an  idol,  which 
differs  from  a  {lone  or  a  log  only  by  the  (kill  of  the  arti¬ 
ficer  :  and  if  they  cannot  themfelves  behold  beauty  with 
indifference,  they  muff  furely  approve  an  attempt  to 
{hew  that  it  merits  their  regard. 

I  {hall,  however,  principally  confider  that  fpecies  of 
beauty  which  is  expreffed  in  the  count ’nance  ;  for  this 
alone  is  peculiar  to  human  beings,  and  is  not  lefs  com¬ 
plicated  than  their  nature.  In  the  countenance  there 
are  but  two  requilites  to  perfect  Beauty,  which  are 
wholly  produced  by  external  caufes,  colour  and  propor-. 
tion  :  and  it  will  appear,  that  even  in  common  eftima- 
tion  thel'e  are  not  the  chief,  but  that  though  there  may 
be  beauty  without  them,  yet  there  cannot  be  beauty 
without  fomething  more. 

The  fineft  features,  ranged  in  the  mod  exaCt  fym- 
rr.etry,  and  heightened  by  the  mod  blooming  complex¬ 
ion,  mull  be  animated  before  they  can  {trike  :  and  when 
they  are  animated,  will  generally  excite  the  fame  paf- 
fions  which  they  exprefs.  If  they  are  fixed  in  the  dead 
ealmof  infenfibility,  they  will  be  examined  without  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  they  do  not  exprefs  kindnefs,  they  will  be 
beheld  without  love.  Looks  of  contempt,  difdain,  or 
malevolence,  will  be  refle£led,  as  from  a  mirror,  by  every 
countenance  on  which  they  are  turned  ;  and  if  a  wanton 
afpect  excites  defire,  it  is  but  like  that  of  a  favage  for 
his  prey,  which  cannot  be  gratified  without  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  its  objeCl. 

Among  particular  graces,  the  dimple  has  always  been 
allowed  the  pre-eminence,  and  the  reafon  is  evident ; 
dimples  are  produced  by 'a  fmile,  and  a  fmile  is  an  ex- 
preffion  of  complacency  :  lb  the  contraction  of  the  brow's 
into  a  frown,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  a  contrary  temper, 
has  always  been  deemed  a  capital  defeCt. 

The  lover  is  generally  at  a  lofs  to  define  the  beauty, 
by  which  his  paffion  was  fuddenly  and  irrefiftibly  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  particular  objeCt  ;  but  this  could  never  hap¬ 
pen,  if  it  depended  upon  any  known  rule  of  proportion, 

upon 
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upon  the  fhape  or  difpofition  of  the  features,  or  the 
colour  of  the  fkin:  he  tells  you,  that  it  is  fomething 
which  he  cannct  fully  exprefs,  fomething  not  fixed  in 
any  part,  but  diffufed  over  the  whole ;  he  calls  it  a 
fweetnefs,  a  foftnefs,  a  placid  fenftbilitv,  or  gives  it  fome 
other  appellation'  which  connects  Beautv  with  Senti¬ 
ment,  and  exprefles  a  charm  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
let  of  features,  but  is  perhaps  poffible  to  all. 

This  beauty,  however,  does  not  always  confift  in 
fmiles,  but  varies  2s  expreffions  of  meeknefs  and  kind- 
nefs  vary  with  their  objects;  it  is  extremely  forcible  in 
the  filent  complaint  of  patient  fufferance,  the  tender 
folicitude  of  friendlhip,  and  the  glow  of  filial  obedience; 
and  in  Wars,  whether  of  joy,  of  pity,  or  of  grief,  it  is 
aim  oft  irrefiftible. 

This  is  the  charm  which  captivates  without  the  aid 
of  nature,  and  without  which  her  utmoft  bounty  is  in¬ 
effectual.  But  it  cannot  be  affumed  as  a  mafk  to  con¬ 
ceal  infenfibihty  or  malevolence  ;  it  mult  be  the  genuine 
ehvdt  of  correfponding  fentiments,  or  it  will  impreis 
upon  the  countenance  a  new  and  more  difgufting  de¬ 
formity,  Affectation  ;  it  will  produce  the  grin,  theftmper, 
the  ftare,  the  Iangui'h,  the  pout,  and  innumerable  other 
grimaces,  that  render  folly  ridiculous,  and  change  pity 
to  contempt.  By  fo  ne,  indeed,  this  fpecies  of  hypocrify 
lias  been  pradtif.d  with  fuch  fk  11  as  to  deceive  fuper- 
hcial  ob fervors,  though  it  can  deceive  even  tnefe  but  for 
a  moment.  Looks  which  do  not  correfpond  with  the 
heart,  cannot  be  affumed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
without  pain  ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them  muft, 
therefore,  foon  preponderate,  and  the  afpect  and  apparel 
of  the  vifit  will  be  laid  by  together;  the  fmiles  and  the 
languifhments  of  a;t  will  vanifh,  and  the  fiercenefs  of 
rage,  or  the  gloom  of  difeontenr,  will  either  obfeure  or 
deftroy  all  the  elegance  of  fymmetry  and  complexion. 

The  artificial  aipeift  is,  indeed,  as  wretched  a  fubfii- 
tute  for  the  expreffio.n  of  fentiment,  as  the  finear  of 
paint  for  the  blufhes  of  health;  it  is  not  only  equally 
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tranfient,  and  equally  liable  to  detection  ;  but  as  paint 
leaves  the  countenance  yet  more  withered  and  ghaftiy, 
the  paffions  burft  out  with  more  violence  after  reftraint, 
the  features  become  more  diftorted,  and  excite  more  de¬ 
termined  averfion. 

Beauty,  therefore,  depends  principally  upon  the  mind, 
and  conlequently  may  be  influenced  by  education.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  predominant  paffion  may 
generally  be  difcovered  in  the  countenance;  becaufe  the 
mufcles  by  which  it  is  exprefled  being  alrnoft  perpetual¬ 
ly  contracted,  lofe  their  tone,  and  never  totally  relax ;  fo 
that  the  expreflion  remains  when  the  paffion  is  fufpended : 
thus  an  angry,  a  difdainful,  a  fubtle,  and  a  fufpicious 
temper,  is  difplayed  in  characters  that  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  underftood.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  pleafing  and 
the  l’ofter  paffions,  that  they  leave  their  ftgnatures  upon 
the  countenance  when  they  ceafe  to  aCt:  the  prevalence 
of  thefe  paffions,  therefore,  produces  a  mechanical  efFeCl 
upon  the  afpeCt,  and  gives  a  turn  and  caft  to  the  features 
which  make  a  more  favourable  and  forcible  impreffion 
upon  the  mind  of  others,  than  any  charm  produced  by 
mere  external  caufes 

Neither  does  the  beauty  which  depends  upon  temper 
and  fentiment,  equally  endanger  the  poffeflor ;  u  It  is,” 
to  ufe  an  eaftern  metaphor,  “  like  the  towers  of  a  city, 
lc  not  only  an  ornament  but  a  defence  if  it  excites  de¬ 
fire,  it  at  once  controuls  and  refines  it;  it  repreflbs  with 
awe,  it  foftens  with  delicacy,  and  it  wins  to  imitation. 
The  love  of  reafonandof  virtue  is  mingled  with  the  love 
of  beauty;  becaufe  this  beauty  is  little  more  than  the  eman¬ 
ation  of  intellectual  excellence,  which  is  not  an  objeCt  of 
corporeal  appetite.  As  it  excites  a  purer  paffion,  it  alfo 
more  forcibly  engages  to  fidelity  ;  every  man  rinds  him- 
felf  more  powerfully  reftrained  from  giving  pain  to  good- 
nefs  than  to  beauty;  and  every  look  of  a  countenance  in 
which  they  are  blended,  in  which  beauty  is  the  exprif- 
fion  of  goodnefs,  is  a  filent  reproach  of  the  firft  irregular 
with ;  and  the  purpofe  immediately  appears  to  be  dfiir« 
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ginuous  and  cruel,  by  which  the  tender  hope  of  ineffa¬ 
ble  affedbion  would  be  difappointed,  the  placid  confidence 
of  unfulpedfed  funplicy  abuled,  and  the  peace  even  of 
virtue  endangered,  by  the  moll  fordid  infidelity,  and  the 
breach  of  the  ftrongeff  obligations. 

But  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  muff  perifh. — When  the 
factitious  beauty  has  laid  by  her  fmiles  ;  when  the  luffre 
of  her  eyes  and  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  have  loft  their 
influence  with  their  novelty:  what  remains  but  a  tyrant 
diverted  of  power,  who  will  never  be  feen  without  a 
mixture  of  indignation  and  difdain?  The  only  defire 
which  this  objedl  could  gratify,  will  be  transferred  to 
another,  not  only  without  reludlance,  but  with  triumph. 
As  refentment  will  fucceed  to  difappointment,  a  defire 
to  mortify  will  fucceed  a  defire  to  pleafe  ;  and  the  huf- 
band  may  be  urged  to  folicit  a  miftrefs,  merely  by  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  which  lafted  only 
till  fhe  was  known. 

Let  it  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  none  can  be 
difciples  of  the  Graces,  but  in  the  fchool  of  Virtue >  and 
that  thofe  who  with  to  be  lovely,  muff  learn  early  to  be 
good. 

PROFLIGACY  EXEMPLIFIED. 

Numb.  86.  Saturday,  September  \r  1753. 

Concubitu  pyohibere  vago. . -  Hor. 

The  wandering  wifh  of  lawlcfs  love  fupprefs.  Fuancis 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

T  O  indulge  that  reftlefs  impatience,  which  every 
man  feels  to  relate  incidents  by  which  the  pafftons  have 
been  greatly  affedted,  and  communicate  ideas  that  have 

been 
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been  forcibly  impreffed,  I  have  given  you  foine  account 
of  my  life,  which  without  farther  apology  or  introduc¬ 
tion,  may,  perhaps,  be  favourably  received  in  an  Ad¬ 
venturer, 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and  my  fa¬ 
ther  who  was  a  naval  commander,  and  had  therefore  no 
opportunity  to  fuperintend  my  conduit,  placed  me  at 
a  grammar- fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  me  to  the 
Univerfity.  At  fchool  the  number  of  boys  was  fo  great, 
that  to  regulate  our  morals  was  impofiible ;  and  at  the 
Univerfity  even  my  learning  contributed  to  the  diffo- 
lutenefs  of  my  manners.  As  I  was  an  only  child,  my 
father  had  always  allowed  me  more  money  than  I  knew 
how  to  lay  out,  otherwife  than  in  the  gratification  of  my 
vices.  I  had  fometimes,  indeed,  been  raftrained  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  ;  but  I  now  oppofed  the 
remonftrances  of  confcience  by  the  cavils  of  fophiflry ; 
and  having  learned  of  fome  celebrated  philofophers  as 
well  ancient  as  modern,  to  prove  that  nothing  is  good 
but  pleafure,  I  became  a  rake  upon  principle. 

My  father  died  in  the  fame  year  with  Queen  Anne,  a 
few  months  before  I  became  of  age,  and  left  me  a  very 
confidcrable  fortune  in  the  funds.  I  immediately  quitted 
the  univerfity  and  came  to  London,  which  I  coniidered 
as  the  great  mart  of  pleafure ;  and  as  I  could  afford  to 
deal  largely,  1  wifely  determined  not  to  endanger  my 
capital.  I  projefted  a  fchemc  of  life  that  was  mod  agree¬ 
able  to  my  temper,  which  was  rather  fedate  than  vola¬ 
tile,  and  regulated  my  expences  with  the  ceconomy  of  a 
philofopher..  I  found  that  my  favourite  appetites  might 
be  gratified  with  greater  convenience  and  lefs  fcandal,  in 
proportion  as  my  life  was  more  private-,  inftead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  incumbering  myfelf  with  a  family,  I  took  the  firfl 
floor  of  a  houfe  which  was  let  into  lodgings,  hired  one 
,  fervant,  and  kept  a  brace  of  geldings  at  a  livery  liable. 
I  conftantly  frequented  the  theatres,  and  found  my  prin¬ 
ciples  confirmed  by  almoft  every  piece  that  was  repre¬ 
sented,  particularly  my  refolution  never  to  marry.  In 
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comedy,  Indeed,  the  adhion  terminated  in  marriage;  but 
it  was  generally  the  marriage  of  a  rake,  who  gave  up 
his  liberty  with  reludhance,  as  the  only  expedient  to  re¬ 
cover  a  fortune ;  and  the  hufband  and  wife  of  the  drama 
were  wretches  whofe  example  juftified  this  reluctance, 
and  appeared  to  be  exhibited  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
warn  mankind,  that  whatever  may  be  preiumed  by  thole 
whom  indigence  has  made  defperate,  to  marry  is  to  for¬ 
feit  the  quiet,  independence,  and  felicity  of  life. 

In  this  courfe  I  had  continued  twenty  years,  without 
having  impaired  my  conftitution,  leffened  my  fortune, 
or  i^f umbered  myfelf  with  an  illegitimate  offspring; 
when  a  girl  about  eighteen,  juft  arrived  from  the  country, 
was  hired  as  a  chambermaid  by  the  perfon  who  kept  the 
houfe  in  which  I  lodged:  the  native  beauty  of  health  and 
fimplicity  in  this  young  creature,  had  fuch  an  efr.dt 
upon  my  imagination,  that  I  pradhifed  every  art  to  de¬ 
bauch  her,  and  at  length  fucceeded. 

I  found  it  convenient  for  her  to  continue  in  the  houfe, 
and  therefore  made  no  propofal  of  removing  her  into 
lodgings;  but  after  a  few  months  {he  found  herfelf  with 
child,  a  difcovery  which  interrupted  the  indolence  of  my 
fenfuality,  and  made  me  repent  my  indifcretion  :  however, 
as  I  would  not  incur  my  own  cenfure  by  ingratitude  or 
inhumanity,  1  provided  her  a  lodging  and  attendants,  and 
{he  was  at  length  delivered  of  a  daughter.  The  child  I 
regarded  as  a  new  incumbrance,  for  though  I  did  not  con- 
fider  myfelf  as  under  parental  or  conjugal  obligations,  yet 
I  could  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  wholly  to  abandon 
either  the  mother  or  the  infant.  To  the  mother,  indeed,  I 
hadftill  fome  degree  of  inclination ;  though  I  fhould  have 
been  heartily  content  never  to  have  feen  her  again,  if  I 
could  at  once  have  been  freed  from  any  farther  trouble 
about  her  ;  but  as  fomething  was  to  be  done,  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  keep  her  within  my  reach,  at  leaf!  till  fhe  could  be 
fubfervient  to  my  pleafure  no  longe  :  the  child,  however, 

I  would  have  fent  away,  but  fhe  intreated  me  to  let  her 
fucklc  it,  with  an  importunity  which  I  could  not  refift. 

x  After 
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After  much  thinking,  I  placed  her  in  a  little  fhop  in  the 
fuburbs,  which  I  furnifhed  at  the  expence  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  pounds,  with  chandlery  ware,  commodities  of  which 
fhe  had  fome  knowledge,  as  her  father  was  a  petty  fhop- 
keeper  in  the  country:  fhe  reported  that  her  hufband 
had  been  killed  in  an  engagement  at  fea,  and  that  his 
pay,  which  fhe  had  been  impowered  to  receive  by  his  will, 
had  purchafed  her  flock.  I  now  thought  1  had  dis¬ 
charged  every  obligation,  as  I  had  enabled  her  te-fttbiifl, 
at  leafl  as  well  as  fhe  could  have  done  by  her  labour  in 
the  flation  in  which  I  found  her ;  and  as  often  as  I  had 
an  inclination  to  fee  her,  I  fent  for  her  to  a  bagnio.  , 

But  thefe  iiv.erviews  did  not  produce  the  pleafure 
which  I  expedled:  her  affedlion  for  me  was  too  tender 
and  delicate  ;  fhe  often  wept  in  fpight  of  all  her  efforts 
againfl  it ;  and  could  not  forbear  telling  me  flories  of  her 
little  girl  with  the  fond  prolixity  of  a  mother,  when  I 
wifhed  to  regard  her  only  as  a  miflrefs.  Thefe  incidents 
at  once  touched  me  with  compunction,  and  quenched  the 
appetite  which  I  had  intended  to  gratify;  mv  vifits 
therefore,  became  lefs  frequent:  but  fhe  never  fent  after 
me  when  I  was  abfent,  nor  reproached  me,  otherwife 
than  by  tears  of  tendernefs  when  fhe  faw  me  again. 

After  the  firfl  year,  I  wholly  negleCted  her ;  and  having 
heard  nothing  of  her  during  the  winter,  l  wenttofpend  the 
fummer  in  the  country.  When  I  returned,  I  was  prompted 
rather  by  curiofity  than  defire  to  make  fome  enquiry  after 
her,  and  foon  learnt  that  fhe  had  died  fome  months  before 
of  the  fmall-pox,  that  the  goods  had  been  feized  for  rent, 
and  the  child  taken  by  the  parifh.  At  this  account,  fo 
fudden  and  unexpected,  I  was  fenfbly  touched ;  and  at 
firfl  conceived  a  defign  to  refcue  the  child  from  the  hands 
of  a  parifh  nurfe,  and  make  fome  little  provifion  for  it 
when  it  fhould  be  grown  up  :  but  this  was  delayed  from 
day  to  day,  fuch  was  the  fupinenef's  of  my  difpofition, 
till  the  event  was  remembered  with  lefs  and  lefs  fcnfibi- 
lity  j  and  at  length  I  congratulated  myfelf  upon  my  deli¬ 
verance  from  an  engagement  which  I  had  always  confi- 
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dered  as  refembling  in  l'ome  degree  the  {hackles  of  matri¬ 
mony.  I  refolded  to  incur  the  fame  embarraftinent  no 
more,  and  content  myfelf  with  (trolling  from  one  profti- 
tute  to  another,  of  whom  I  had  feen  many  generations  pe- 
rifh  ;  and  the  new  faces  which  I  once  fought  among  the 
mafks  in  the  pit,  I  found  with  lefs  trouble  at  Cuper’s, 
Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and  innumerable  other  places  of 
public  entertainment,  which  have  appeared  during  the 
laft  twenty  years  of  my  life, 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  celebrated  my  fixtieth  birthday 
with  fome  friends  at  a  tavern ;  and  as  I  was  returning 
to  my  lodgings,  I  faw  a  hackney  coach  (top  at  the  door 
of  a  houfe  which  I  knew  to  be  of  ill  repute,  though  it 
was  private  and  of  the  firft  clafs.  Juft  as  I  came  up, 
a  girl  ftepped  out  of  it,  who  appeared  by  the  imperfedf 
glimpfe  I  caught  of  her  as  fhe  pafled,  to  be  very  young 
and  extremely  beautiful.  As  I  was  warm  with  wine, 
I  followed  her  in  without  hefitation,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  her  equally  charming  upon  a  nearer  view.  I 
detained  the  coach,  and  propofed  that  we  fhould  go  to 
Haddock’s  :  fhe  hefitatcd  with  fome  appearance  of  un- 
willingnefs  and  confufton,  but  at  length  confented:  fhe 
foon  became  more  free,  and  I  was  not  lefs  pleafed  with 
her  converfation  than  her  perfon :  I  obferved  that  fhe 
had  a  foftnefs  and  modefty  in  her  manner,  which  is 
quickly  worn  off  by  habitual  proftitution. 

We  had  drank  a  bottle  of  French  wine,  and  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  bed,  when  to  my  unfpealcable  confufion 
and  aftonifhment,  I  difcovered  a  mark  by  which  I  knew 
her  to  be  my  child:  for  I  remembered,  that  the  poor 
girl  whom  I  fo  cruelly  feducedand  negle&ed,  had  once 
told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  fhe  had  imprinted 
the  two  letters  of  my  name  under  her  little  Nancy’s  left 
bread,  which  perhaps,  would  be  the  only  memorial  fhe 
would  ever  have  of  a  father.  1  was  inftantly  ft  ruck  with 
a  fenfe  of  guilt  with  which  I  had  not  been  familiar,  and, 
therefore,  felt  all  its  force,  The  poor  wretch  whom  I  was 
about  to  hire  for  the  gratification  of  a  brutal  appetite, 
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perceived  my  diforder  with  furprize  and  concern  :  die 
enquired  with  an  officious  fulicitude,  what  fudden  ilinefs 
had  feized  me  ;  die  took  my  hand,  prelied  it,  and  look¬ 
ed  eagerly  in  my  face,  dill  inquifitive  what  could  be 
done  to  relieve  me.  I  remained  ibrhe  time  torpid  :  but 
was  foon  rouzed  by  the  reflection,  that  I  was  receiving 
the  carefies  of  my  child,  whom  1  had  abandoned  to  the 
loweft  infamy,  to  be  the  Have  of  drunkennefs  and  luff, 
-and  whom  I  had  led  to  the  brink  of  inceft.  I  fuddenly 
darted  up ;  fird  held  her  at  a  didance  ;  then  catching 
her  in  my  arms,  drove  to  fpeak,  but  burd  into  tears.  I 
faw  that  (he  was  confounded  and  terrified  ;  and  as  foon 
as  I  could  recover  my  fpeech,  I  put  an  end  to  hpr  doubts 
by  revealing  the  fee  ret. 

It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  effeCt  it  had  upon 
her;  die  dood  motionlefs  a  few  minutes;  then  clafped 
her  hands  together,  and  looked  up  in  an  agony,  which 
not  to  have  feen  is  not  to  conceive.  The  tears  at  length 
darted  from  her  eyes ;  die  recollected  herfelf,  called  me 
Father,  threw  herfelf  upon  her  knees,  embracing  mine, 
and  plunging  a  new  dagger  in  my  heart,  by  afking  my 
bleffing. 

We  fat  up  together  the  remainder  of  the  night,  which 
I  fpent  in  lidening  to  a  dory  that  I  may,  perhaps,  here¬ 
after  communicate;  and  the  next  day  I  took  lodgings 
for  her  about  fix  miles  from  town.  I  vifit  her  every 
day  with  emotions  to  which  my  heart  has  till  now  been 
a  dranger,  and  which  are  everyday  more  frequent  and 
more  drong.  I  propofe  to  retire  with  her  into  fome  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  atone  for  the  pad  by 
the  future:  but,  alas  !  of  the  future  a  few  years  only  can 
remain;  and  of  the  pad  not  a  moment  can  return.  What 
atonement  can  I  make  to  thofe,  upon  whofe  daughters  I 
have  contributed  to  perpetuate  that  calamity,  from  which 
by  miracle  I  have  refeued  my  own  ?  How  can  I  bear 
the  reflection,  that  though  for  my  own  child  I  had  hitherto 
expreffed  lefs  kindnefs  than  brutes  for  their  young;  vet, 
perhaps,  every  other  whom  I  either  hired  or  feducel  to 
YoL  IT.  L  pro. dilution, 
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proffitution,  had  been  gazed  at  in  the  ardour  of  parental 
affedlion,  till  tears-  have  ftarted  to  the  eye;  had  been 
catched  to  the  bofom  with  tranfport,  in  the  prattling  fim- 
plicity  of  infancy;  had  been  watched  in  ficknefs  with 
anxiety  that  fufpended  deep  ;  had  been  fed  by  the  toil  of 
induftrious  poverty,  and  reared  to  maturity  with  hope 
and  fear  ?  What  a  monfter  is  he,  by  whom  thefe  fears 
are  verified,  and  this  hope  deceived  !  And  yet,  fo  dread¬ 
ful  is  the  force  of  habitual  guilt,  I  fometimes  regret  the 
reftraint  which  is  come  upon  me;  I  wifii  to  fink  again 
into  the  dumber  from  which  I  have  been  rouzed,  and  to 
repeat  the  crimes  which  I  abhor.  My  heart  is  this 
moment  burfling  for  utterance;  but  I  want  words. 
Farewel. 

A  G  A  M  U  S. 

RETIREMENT  FROM  TRADE. 

Numb.  102.  Saturday,  Ofiober  27,  1753. 

- Spttid  tarn  dex'.ro  pede  cor.cipis ,  ut  te 

Conatus  non  pcenileat  votique  per  adit  !  Ju  V. 

"What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 

So  well  ddign’d,  fo  luckily  begun, 

But,  when  we  have  ourwifh,  we  with  und  one  ?  Dry  DEN. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  flock  fmall;  I  was, 
therefore,  a  long  time  brow -beaten  anddefpifed  by  thofe, 
who  having  more  money  thought  they  had  more  merit 
than  rryfAf.  I  did  not,  however,  differ  my  refentment 
to  mffigate  me  to  any  mean  arts  of  fupplantation,  nor 
my  eagernefs  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indiredl 
methods  of  gain  I  purfued  my  bufinefs  with  incedant 
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affiduity,  fupported  by  the  hope  of  being  one  day  richer 
than  thofe  who  contemned  me;  and  had,  upon  every  an¬ 
nual  review  of  my  books,  the  latisfadtion  of  finding  my 
fortune  increafed  beyond  my  expedition. 

In  a  few  years,  my  induftry  and  probity  were  fully  re- 
compenfed,  my  wealth  was  really  great,  and  my  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wealth  ftill  greater.  I  had  large  ware'noufes 
crowded  with  goods,  and  confi  lerable  fums  in  the  public 
funds ;  I  was  carefl’ed  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  molt 
eminent  merchants ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  common 
council ;  was  folicited  to  engage  in  all  commercial  un¬ 
dertakings ;  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  in 
a  Ihort  time  one  of  the  directors  of  a  wealthy  company  ; 
and  to  complete  my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  ex- 
penfive  happinefs  of  fining  for  (her iff. 

Riches,  you  know,eafily  produce  riches:  when  I  had 
arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had  no  longer  any 
obftrudtion  or  oppofition  to  fear  ;  new  acquifitions  were 
hourly  brought  within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for 
fome  years  longer  to  heap  thoufands  upon  thoufands. 

At  laft  I  relolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a  citizen’s 
profperity  by  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate  in  the  country, 
and  to  clofe  my  life  in  retirement.  From  the  hour  that 
thisdefign  entered  my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues 
of  my  employment  every  day  more  oppreflive,  and  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to  perpetual 
attention,  and  that  my  health  would  foon  be  ddiroyed  by 
the  torment  and  diffradtion  of  extenfive  bufinefs.  I 
could  image  to  myfelf  no  happinefs,  but  in  vacant  jollity, 
and  uninterrupted  leifure  ;  nor  entertain  tny  friends  with 
any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  uncertainty  of 
trade,  and  the  happinefs  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwith  (landing  thefe  declarations,  I  could  not  at 
once  reconcile  my  thoughts  of  coaling  to  get  money  ; 
and  though  I  was  every  day  enquiring  for  a  purchafe,  I 
found  fome  reafon  for  rejedling  all  that  were  offered  me ; 
and,  indeed,  had  accumulated  l’o  many  beauties  and  con¬ 
veniences  in  my  idea  of  the  fpor,  where  I  was  finally  to 
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be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  world  might  have  been 
travelled  over,  without  dilcoveryofa  place  which  wouid 
not  have  been  defective  in  fome  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  {till  talking  of  retirement,  and  {fill 
refuting  to  retire  ;  my  friends  began  to  laugh  at  my  de¬ 
lays,  and  I  grew  alhamed  to  trifle  longer  with  my  own 
inclinations;  an  eflate  was  at  length  purchafed,  I  trans¬ 
ferred  my  {lock  to  a  prudent  young  man  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  my  daughter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and  com¬ 
menced  lord  of  a  fpacious  manor. 

Here  for  fome  time  I  found  happinefs  equal  to  my 
expedtafdon.  I  reformed  the  old  houfe  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  beft  architects,  I  threw  down  the  walls  of 
the  garden,  and  inclofed  it  with  pallifades,  planted  long 
a  tenues  of  trees,  filled  a  green-houfe  with  exotic  plants, 
dug  a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old 
moat. 

The  fame  of  thefe  expenfive  improvements  brought 
in  air  the  country  to  fee  the  fhow.  I  entertained  my 
vifiters  with  great  liberality,  led  them  round  my  gardens, 
{hewed  them  my  apartments,  laid  before  them  plans  for 
new  decorations,  and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of 
fome  and  the  envy  of  others^ 

I  was  envied ;  but  how  little  can  one  man  judge  of 
the  condition  of  another  ?  The  time  was  now  coming, 
in  which  affluence  and  fplendor  could  no  longer  make 
me  pleTed  with  myfelf.  I  had  built  till  the  imagination 
of  the  architect  was  exhaufted  ;  1  had  added  one  con¬ 
venience  to  another  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wifh  or 
defign  ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my  park,  and 
completed  my  water-works  ;  and  what  now  remained  to 
be  done?  what,  but  to  look  up  to  turrets,  of  which  when 
they  were  once  raifed  I  had  no  farther  ufe,  to  range  over 
apartments  where  time  was  tarnifliing  the  furniture,  to 
{land  by  the  cafcade  of  which  1  fcarcely  now  perceived 
the  found,  and  to  watch  the  growth  of  woods  that  mull 
give  their  {hade  to  a  diftant  generation  ? 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun  and 
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ended  :  the  happinefs  that  I  have  been  fo  long  procuring 
is  now  at  an  end,  becaufe  it  has  been  procured  ;  I  wan¬ 
der  from  room  to  room  till  I  am  weary  of  myfelf;  I  ride 
out  to  a  neichbourina;  hill  in  the  centre  of  my  eflate, 
from  whence  all  my  lands  lie  in  prospect  round  me;  X 
fee  nothing  that  I  have  not  feen  before,  and  returp  home 
difappointed,  though  1  knew  that  1  had  nothing  to 
expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  bufmefs  I  had  been  accuflomed 
to  rife  early  in  the  morning;  and  remember  the  time 
when  I  grieved  that  the  night  came  fo  foon  upon  me, 
and  obliged  me  for  a  fe.v  hours  to  fhut  out  affluence 
and  profperity.  I  now  feldom  fee  the  rifmg  fun,  but  to 
u  tell  him,’J  with  the  fallen  angel,  “  how  I  hate  his 
“  beams.”  I  awake  from  deep  as  to  langour  or  impri- 
fonment,  and  have  no  employment  for  the  hrft  hour  but 
t  >  confider  by  what  art  1  {hall  rid  myfelf  of  the  fecond. 

1  protradt  the  brea  .Lft  as  long  as  I  can,  becaufe  when  it 
is  ended  i  nave  no  call  for  my  attention,  till  I  can  with 
fome  degree  of  decency  grow  impatient  for  my  dinner. 
If  I  could  dine  all  my  life,  I  fhoul  I  be  happy ;  1  eat  not 
becaufe  I  am  hungry,  but  becaufe  I  am  idle  :  but  alas  ! 
the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer  ;  and 
fo  ill  does  my  confutation  f  cond  my  inclination,  that  I 
cannot  bear  ffrong  liquors:  feven  hours  muff:  then  be 
endured  before  I  {hall  fup  ;  but  Tapper  comes  at  laid,  the 
more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  fhort  time  fucceedeu  by  fleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adtenturer,  is  the  happinefs,  the  hope  of 
which  feduced  me  from  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  a 
mercantile  life.  I  {hall  be  told  by  thofe  who  read  my 
narrative,  that  there  are  many  means  of  innocent  amufe- 
ment,  and  many  fchemes  ofufeful  employment,  which 'I 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  known ;  and  that  nature  and 
art  have  provided  pleafures,  by  which,  without  the 
drudgery  of  fettled  bufinefs,  the  aidive  may  be  engaged, 
the  folitary  Toothed,  and  the  focia]  entertained. 

Thefe  arts,  Sir,  1  have  tried.  When  firfi:  I  took 
pofielhon  of  my  eftate,  in  conformity  to  the  tafte  of  my 
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neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled  my  kennel 
with  dogs  and  my  liable  with  horfes;  but  a  li.de  expe¬ 
rience  fhewed  me,  that  thefe  inftruments  of  rural  felicity, 
would  afford  me  few  gratifications'.  I  never  {hot  but 
to  mifs  the  mark,  and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  was  afraid  of 
the  fire  cf  my  own  gun.  I  could  difcover  no  mufic  in 
the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could  diveft  myl'elf  of  pity  for 
the  animal  whofe  peaceful  and  inoffenfive  life  wasfacri- 
nced  to  cur  {port.  I  was  not,  indeed,  always  at  leifure 
to  reflect  upon  her  danger ;  for  my  horfe,  who  had  been 
bred  to  the  chace,  did  not  always  regard  my  choice 
either  of  fpeed  or  way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches  at 
his  own  difcretion,  and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs, 
to  the  great  diverfion  of  my  brother  fportfmen.  His 
eagernefs  of  purfuit  once  incited  him  to  fwim  a  river  ; 
and  I  had  leifure  to  refclve  in  the  water,  that  1  would 
never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  dcftruction  cf  a  hare. 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a  clofet  elegant¬ 
ly  furnifhed.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  furprifed  when  I 
lhail  tell  you,  that  when  once  I  had  ranged  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fizes,  and  piled  them  up  in  regular  grada¬ 
tions,  I  had  received  all  the  pleafure  which  they  could 
give  me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  myfeif  anycuriofity 
after  events  w’hich  have  been  long  pafled,  and  in  which 
I  can,  therefore,  have  no  intereft:  I  am  utterly  uncon¬ 
cerned  to  know  whether  Tuilyor  Demoflhenes  excelled 
in  oratory,  whether  Hannibal  loft  Italy  by  his  own  neg¬ 
ligence  or  the  corruption  of  his  countrymen.  I  have 
no  fkill  in  controverfial  learning,  nor  can  conceive  why 
fo  many  volumes  fhould  have  been  written  upon  ques¬ 
tions,  which  I  have  lived  fo  long  and  fo  happily  without 
underftanding.  1  once  refolved  to  go  through  the 
volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  juflice  of  the  peace, 
but  found  them  fo  crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  lefs 
than  a  month  I  deiifted  in  defpair,  and  refolved  to  fup- 
ply  my  deficiences  by  paying  a  competent  ftlary  to  a 
fkilful  clerk. 
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I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  for  fome 
time  kept  up  a  conftont  intercourfe  of  vifirs  with  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen:  but  though  they  are  eafily 
brought  about  me  by  better  wine  than  they  can  find  at 
any  other  houfe,  I  am  not  much  relieved  by  their  con- 
verfation ;  they  have  no  fkill  in  commerce  or  the  ftocks, 
and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  families  or 
the  factions  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  when  the  firft  civi¬ 
lities  are  over,  they  ufual  talk  to  one  another,  and  I  am 
left  alone  in  the  midft  of  the  company.  Though  1  can¬ 
not  drink  myfelf,  I  am  obliged  to  encourage  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  glafs  ;  their  mirth  grows  more  turbulent 
and  obftreperous ;  and  before  their  merriment  is  at  an 
end,  I  am  ftck  with  difguft,  and,  perhaps,  reproached 
with  my  fobriety,  or  by  fome  fly  insinuations  infulted  as 
a  cl  t. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I  am 
condemned  by  a  foolifh  endeavour  to  be  happy  by  imi¬ 
tation  ;  fuch  is  the  happinefs  to  which  I  pleafed  myfelf 
with  approaching,  and  which  1  confidered  as  the  chief 
end  of  my  cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled  year  after 
year  with  cheerfulnefs,  in  expectation  of  ttie  happy  hour 
in  which  I  might  be  idle ;  the  privilege  of  idlenefs  is 
attained,'  but  has  not  brought  with  it  the  blefling  of 
tranquillity. 


T 


I  am. 


Your’s,  See. 
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VIRTUE  PREFERABLE  TO  NATURAL 
ACQUIREMENTS. 

Numb.  103.  Tuesday,  October  30,  1752* 


- - * — Slu'ul  enim  rations  timemus, 

Ant  cnpimus  ? - 

How  void  of  reafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ! 


Juv. 

Dryden. 


IN  thofe  remote  times,  when,  by  the  intervention  of 
Fairies,  men  received  good  and  evil,  which  fucceed- 
ing  generations  could  expedt  only  from  natural  caufes, 
Solirnan,  a  mighty  prince,  reigned  over  a  thoufand  pro¬ 
vinces  in  the  diftant  regions  of  the  eaff.  It  is  recorded 
of  Solirnan,  that  he  had  no  favourite;  but  among  the 
principal  nobles  of  his  court  was  Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin  had  two  daughters,  AJmerine  and  Sheli- 
mah.  At  the  birth  of  AJnrerine,  the  fairy  Elfarina  had 
prefided;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  importunate  and 
reiterated  requeft  of  the  parents,  had  endowed  her  with 
every  natural  excellence  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
decreed  that.  K  fhe  fhould  be  fought  in  marriage  by  a 
fovereign  prince.” 

-When  the  wife  of  Omaraddin  was  pregnant  with 
Shelimah,  the  fairy  Elfarina  was  again  invoked;  at 
which  Farimina,  another  power  of  the  aerial  kingdom, 
was  offended.  Farimina  was  inexorable  and  cruel;  the 
number  of  her  votaries,  therefore,  was  few.  Elfarina 
was  placable  and  benevolent;  and  Fairies  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  were  obferved  to  be  fuperior  in  power,  whether  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  nature  of  vice  to  defeat  its  own  purpofe, 
or  whether  the  calm  and  equal  tenor  of  a  virtuous  mind 
prevents  thofe  miflakes,  which  are  committed  in  the 
tumult  and  precipitation  of  outrageous  malevolence. 
But  Farimina,  from  whatever  caufe,  refolved  that  her 
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influence  fhould  not  be  wanting ;  ftie,  therefore,  as  far 
as  fhe  was  able,  precluded  the  influence  of  Elfarina,  by 
firft:  pronouncing  the  incantation  which  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  infant,  whom  fhe  difcovered  by  divination 
to  be  a  girl.  Farimina,  that  the  innocent  objedl  of  her 
malice  might  be  defpifed  by  others,  and  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  in  tormenting  berfelf,  decreed,  cc  that  her  perfon 
«  fhould  be  rendered  hideous  by  every  fpecies  of  defor- 
«  mity,  and  that  all  her  wifhes  fhould  fpontaneoufly  pro- 
“  duce  an  oppofite  effedl.” 

The  parents  dreaded  the  birth  of  the  infant  under  this 
malediction,  with  which  Elfarina  had  acquainted  them, 
and  which  {he  could  not  reverfe.  The  moment  they 
beheld  it,  they  were  folicitous  only  to  conceal  it  from  the 
world  ;  they  confidered  the  complicated  deformity  of  un¬ 
happy  Shelimah,  as  fome  reproach  to  themfelves;  and  as 
they  could  not  hope  to  change  her  appearance,  they  did 
not  find  themfelves  interefted  in  her  felicity.  They 
made  no  requeft  to  Elfarina,  that  fhe  would  by  any  in¬ 
tellectual  endowment  alleviate  miferies  which  they  fhould 
not  participate,  but  feemed  content  that  a  being  fo  hi¬ 
deous  fhould  fuffer  perpetual  difappointment ;  and,  indeed,, 
they  concurred  to  injure  an  infant  which  they  could  not 
behold  with  complacency,  by  fending  her  with  only  one 
attendant  to  a  remote  caille  which  flood  on  .the  confines 
ef  a  wood. 


Elfarina,  however,  did  not  thus  forfake  innocence  in, 
diftrefs;  but,  to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  obfcuritv, 
negledf,  and  uglinefs,  fhe  decreed,  that  u  to  the  tafte  of 
“  Shelimah  the  coarfeft  food  fhould  be  the  moft  exquifite 
“  dainty;  that  the  rags  which  covered  her,  fhould  in  her 
“  eftimation  be  equal  to  cloth  of  gold;  that  fhe  fhould; 
“  prize  a  palace  lefs  than  a  cottage;  and  that  in  thefe 
“  circumftances  love  fhould  be  a  ftranger  to  her  breaft.” 
To  prevent  the  vexation  which  would  arife  from  the 
continual  difappointment  of  her  wifhes,  appeared  at  firft 
to  be  more  difficult;  but  this  was  at  length  pe-rfe£ily 
effected  by  endowing  her  with  Content, 
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While  Shelimah  was  immured  in  a  remote  caftle, 
neglected  and  forgotten,  every  city  in  the  dominions  of 
Soliman  contributed  to  decorate  the  perfon,  or  cultivate 
the  mind  of  Almerine.  The  houfe  of  her  father  was  the 
refort  of  all  who  excelled  in  learning  of  whatever  clafs ; 
and  as  the  wit  of  Almerine  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  her 
knowledge  was  foon  equal  to  her  wit. 

Thus  accompl  idled,  fhe  became  the  object  of  univer- 
fal  admiration;  every  heart  throbbed  at  her  approach, 
every  tongue  was  filent  when  (he  fpoke  ;  at  the  glance 
of  her  eye  every  cheek  was  covered  with  blufhes  of 
diffidence  or  defire,  and  at  her  command  every  foot  be¬ 
came  fwift  as  that  of  the  roe.  But  Almerine,  whom 
ambition  was  thus  jealous  to  obey,  who  was  reverenced 
by  hoary  wifdom,  and  beloved  by  youthful  beauty,  was 
perhaps  the  mod  wretched  of  her  fex.  Perpetual  adula¬ 
tion  had  made  her  haughty  and  fierce  ;  her  penetration 
and  delicacy  rendered  almod  every  objedf  offenfive;  fhe 
was  difguded  with  imperfedtions  which  others  could 
not  dil'cover ;  her  bread  was  corroded  by  detedation, 
when  others  were  foftened  by  pity ;  fhe  lod  the  fweetnefs 
of  fleep  by  the  want  of  exercife,  and  the  relidi  of  food  by 
continual  luxury  :  but  her  life  became  yet  more  wretched, 
by  her  feniibility  of  that  paffion,  on  which  the  happinefs 
of  life  is  believed  chiefly  to  depend. 

Nouraffin,  the  phyucian  of  Soliman,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  celebrated  for  his  fkill  through  all  the  Ead. 
.He  had  jud  attained  the  meridian  of  life  ;  his  perfon  was 
graceful,  and  his  manner  foft  and  infinuating.  Among 
many  others,  by  whom  Almerine  had  been  taught  to  in- 
veiligate  nature,  Nouraffin  had  acquainted  her  with  the 
qualities  of  trees  and  herbs.  Of  him  die  learned  how 
an  innumerble  progeny  are  contained  in  the  parent  plant; 
how  they  expand  and  quicken  by  degrees;  how  from 
the  fame  foil  each  imbibes  a  different  juice,  which  rifing 
from  the  roots  hardens  into  branches  above,  fvvells^  into 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  infinitely  various  in  colour, 
and  tade,  and  frnell :  of  power  to  repel  difeafes,  or  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  ft  coke  of  death. 
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Whether  by  the  caprice  which  is  common  to  violent 
paffions,  or  whether  by  fome  potion  which  Nouraflin 
found  means  to  adminifter  to  his  fcholar,  is  not  known  ; 
but  of  Nourafiin  {he  become  enamoured  to  the  moft  ro¬ 
mantic  excefs.  The  pleafure  with  which  (he  had  before 
reflected  on  the  decree  of  the  Fairy,  “  that  fhe  fhould  be 
fought  in  marriage  by  a  fovereign  prince,”  was  now  at 
an  end.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  nobles  to  prefent  their 
daughters  to  the  king,  when  they  entered  their  eigh¬ 
teenth  year;  an  event  which  Almerine  had  often  anti¬ 
cipated  with  impatience  and  hope,  but  now  wifhed  to 
prevent  with  folicitude  and  terror.  The  period,  urged 
forward,  like  every  thing  future,  with  filence  and 
irrefiftible  rapidity,  at  length  arrived.  The  curiofity 
of  Soliman  had  been  raifed,  as  well  by  accidental  en¬ 
comiums,  as  by  the  artifices  of  Omaraddin,  who  now’ 
halted  to  gratify  it  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  and  pur- 
turbation ;  he  difcovered  the  confufion  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  imagined  it  was  produced  like  his  own,  by  the 
uncertainty  and  importance  of  an  event,  which  fhould 
be  determined  before  the  day  fhould  be  palled.  He 
endeavoured  to  give  her  a  peaceful  confidence  in  the 
promife  of  the  Fairy,  which  he  wanted  himfelf ;  and  per¬ 
ceived  with  regret  that  her  diftrefs  rather  increafed  than 
diminilhed:  this  incident,  however,  as  he  had  no  fufpicion 
of  the  caufe,  only  rendered  him  more  impatient  of  delay; 
and  Almerine  covered  with  ornaments  by  which  art  and 
nature  were  exhaufted,  was,  however  reludlant,  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king. 

Soliman  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  had  fat 
ten  years  upon  the  throne,  and  for  the  fteadinels  of  his 
virtue  had  been  furnamed  the  Just.  He  had  hitherto 
confidered  the  gratification  of  appetite  as  a  low  enjoy¬ 
ment,  allotted  to  weaknefs  and  obfcurity ;  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  heroic  virtue,  as  the  fuperior  felicity  of  emi¬ 
nence  and  power.  He  had  as  yet  taken  no  wife;  nor  had 
he  immured  in  his  palace  a  multitude  of  unhappy  beauties, 
in  whom  defire  had  no  choice,  and  affection  no  objedt, 
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to  be  fucceffivelyforfaken  after  unrefifted  violation,  and  at 
lad  fink  into  the  grave  without  having  anfwered  any  no¬ 
bler  purpofe,  than  fometimes  to  have  gratified  the  caprice- 
of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  faw  at  no  other  feafon,  and  whofe 
prefence  could  raife  no  paffion  more  remote  from  de- 
teftation  than  fear. 

Such  was  Soliman  ;  who,  having  gazed  fome  moments 
upon  Almerine  with  filent  admiration,  rofe  up,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  princes  who  flood  round  him,  “To  morrow,” 
faid  he,  “  I  will  grant  the  requeft  which  you  have  fo 
“  often  repeated,  and  place  a  beauty  upon  my  throne, 
“  by  whom  I  may  tranfmit  my  dominion  to  pofterity; 
“  to-morrow  the  daughter  of  Omarraddin  fhall  be  my 
“  wife.” 

The  joy  with  which  Omaraddin  heard  this  declara¬ 
tion,  was  abated  by  the  effeft  which  it  produced  upon  Al¬ 
merine  :  who  after  fome  ineffeCf ual  ftruggles  with  the  paf- 
fions  which  agitated  her  mind,  threw  herfelf  inthe  arms  of 
her  women,  and  burft  into  tears.  Soliman  immediately 
difmifl’ed  his  attendants;  and  talcing  her  in  his  arms, 
enquired  the  caufe  of  her  diftrefs  :  this,  however,  was  a 
fecret,  which  neither  her  pride'  nor  her  fear  would  fuffer 
her  to  reveal.  She  continued  filent  and  inconfolable  ; 
and  Soliman,  though  he  fecretly  fufpedfed  fome  other  at¬ 
tachment,  yet  he  appeared  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fug- 
geftior.s  of  her  father,  that  her  emotion  was  only  fuch 
as  was  common  to  her  fex,  upon  any  great  and  unex¬ 
pected  event.  He  defifted  .from  farther  importunity, 
and  commanded  that  her  women  fhould  remove  her  to 
a  private  apartment  of  the  palace,  and  that  fhe  fhould 
be  attended  by  his  phyfician  Nourafiin. 
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The  fame ,  continued 

Numb.  104.  Saturday,  November  3,  1733* 

- ---Semiia  eerie 

Tran'iuilLe  per  virtutem  patet  unica  cvil<e.  Juv. 

But  only  virtue  thews  the  paths  of  peace. 

Nourassin,  who  had  already  learned  what  had 
happened,  found  his  defpair  relieved  by  this  opportunity 
of  another  interview.  The  lovers,  however,  were  re- 
ftrained  from  condolence  and  confultation,  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  women  who  could  not  be  difmififed :  but 
Nouraffin  put  a  fmall  phial  into  the  hand  of  Almerine 
as  he  departed,  and  told  her,  that  it  contained  a  cordial, 
which  if  adminiftered  in  time,  would  infallibly  reftore 
the  chearfulnefs  and  vigour  that  fhe  had  loft.  Thefe 
words  were  heard  by  the  attendants,  though  they  were 
underftood  only  by  Almerina;  fhe  readily  comprehend¬ 
ed,  that  the  potion  fhe  had  received  was  poifon,  which 
would  relieve  her  from  langour  and  melancholy  by  re¬ 
moving  the  caufe,  if  it  could  be  given  to  the  king  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  was  completed.  After  Nouraffin  was 
gone,  fhe  fat  ruminating  on  the  infelicity  of  her  fituation, 
and  the  dreadful  events  of  the  morrow,  till  the  night 
was  far  fpent ;  and  then  exhaufted  with  perturbation 
and  watching,  fhe  funk  down  on  the  fofa,  and  fell  into  a 
deep  fleep. 

The  king  whofe  reft  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  the  beauty  of  Almerine  had  produced  upon 
his  mind  ;  rofe  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  fending  for  her 
principal  attendant  who  had  been  ordered  to  watch  in 
her  chamber,  eagerly  enquired  what  had  been  her  be¬ 
haviour,  and  whether  fhe  had  recovered  from  her  fur- 
prize.  He  was  acquainted  that  fhe  had  lately  fallen 
afleep  5  and  that  a  cordial  had  been  left  by  Nouraffin, 
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which  he  affirmed,  would,  if  not  too  long  delayed,  fud- 
denly  recover  her  from  langour  and  dejedtion,  and 
which,  notwithftanding,  fhe  had  negledted  to  take.  So- 
liman  derived  new  hopes  from  this  intelligence;  and 
that  fhe  might  meet  him  at  the  hour  of  marriage,  with 
the  chearful  vivacity  which  the  cordial  of  Nourailin  would 
infpire,  he  ordered  that  it  fhould,  without  afking  her  any 
queflion,  be  mixed  with  whatever  fhe  firft  drank  in  the 
morning. 

Almerine,  in  whofe  blood  the  long-continued  tumult 
of  her  mind  had  produced  a  feverifh  heat,  awaked  parch¬ 
ed  with  third,  and  called  eagerly  for  fherbet ;  her  attend¬ 
ant,  having  firft  emptied  the  vial  into  the  bowl,  as  fhe  had 
been  commanded  by  the  king,  prefented  it  to  her,  and 
file  drank  it  off.  As  foon  as  fhe  had  recollected  the 
horrid  buftnefs  of  the  day,  fhe  miffed  the  vial,  and  in 
a  few  moments  fhe  learned  how  it  had  been  applied. 
The  fudden  terror  which  now  feized  her,  haftened  the 
effect  of  the  poifon  ;  and  fhe  felt  already  the  fire  kindled 
in  her  veins,  by  which  in  a  few  hours  fhe  would  be  de- 
ftroyed.  Her  diforder  was  now  apparent,  though  the  caufe 
was  not  fufpected:  Nouraffin  was  again  introduced,  and 
acquainted  with  the  miffake;  an -antidote  was  immediate¬ 
ly  prepared  and  adminiftered ;  and  Almerine  waited  the 
event  in  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  which  are  not  to 
be  defcribed.  The  internal  commotion  every  inftant 
increafed  ;  fudden  and  intolerable  heat  and  cold  fucceed- 
ed  each  other;  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  fhe  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  leprofy ;  her  hair  fell,  her  head  fwelled,  and 
every  feature  in  her  countenance  was  diftorted.  Nouraf¬ 
fin,  who  was  doubtful  of  the  event,  had  withdrawn  to 
conceal  his  confufion  ;  and  Almerine  not  knowing  that 
thefe  dreadful  appearances’were  prefages  of  recovery,  and 
fhewed  that  the  fatal  effedls  of  the  poifon  were  expelled 
from  the  citadel  of  life,  conceived  her  diffolution  to  be 
near,  and  in  the  agony  of  remorfe  and  terror,  eanerftly  re- 
queftcd  tp  fee  the  king.  Soliman  haffily  entered  her 
apartment,  and  beheld  the  ruins  of  her  beauty  with  afto- 
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nifhment,  which  every  moment  increafed,  while  file  dif- 
covered  the  mifchief  which  had  been  intended  againft 
him,  which  had  now  fallen  upon  her  own  head. 

Soliman,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  aftonifhment, 
retired  to  his  own  apartment;  and  in  this  interval  of  re¬ 
collection,  he  foon  difcovered  that  the  defire  of  beauty 
had  feduced  him  from  the  path  of  j-uftice,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  difmiffed  the  perfon  whofe  affections  he 
believed  to  have  another  object.  He  did  not  therefore 
take  away  the  life  of  Nouraffin  for  a  crime,  to  which 
he  himfelf  had  furnifhed  the  temptation ;  but  as  fome 
punifhment  was  neceffary  as  a  fanction  to  the  laws,  he 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  banifhment.  He  com¬ 
manded  that  Almerine  fhould  be  fent  back  to  her  father, 
that  her  life  might  be  a  memorial  of  his  folly;  and  he 
determined,  if  poflible,  to  atone  by  a  fecond  marriage  for 
the  errors  of  the  lirft.  He  confidered  how  he  might  en¬ 
force  and  illuftrate  fome  general  precept;  which  would 
contribute  more  to  the  felicity  of  his  people,  than  his 
leaving  them  a  fovereign  of  his  own  blood  ;  and  at  length 
he  determined  to  publifh  this  proclamation  throughout 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire:  “  Soliman  whofe  judg- 
«  ment  has  been  perverted,  and  whofe  life  endangered, 
«  by  the  influence  and  the  treachery  of  unrivalled  beau- 
«  ty,  is  now  refolved  to  place  equal  deformity  upon  his 
«  throne;  that  when  this  event  is  recorded,  the  world 
«  may  know,  that  by  V ice  beauty  became  yet  more  odious 
«  than  uglinefs  ;  and  learn,  like  Soliman,  to  defpife  that 
“  excellence,  which,  without  virtue,  is  only  a  fpecious 
“  evil,  the  reproach  of  the  poffefl'or,  and  the  fnare  of 
“  others.” 

Shelimah,  during  thefe  events,  experienced  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fortune.  She  remained,  till  fhe  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  caftle  ;  and  it  happened  that  about  this 
time,  the  perfon  to  whofe  care  fhe  had  been  committed, 
after  a  fhort  ficknefs,  died.  Shelimah  imagined  that 
fhe  flept;  but  perceiving  that  all  attempts  to  awaken  her 
were  ineffectual,  and  her  flock  of  provifions  being  ex- 
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haufted,  {he  found  means  to  open  the  wicket,  and  wan¬ 
der  alone  into  the  wood.  She  fatisfied  her  hunger  with 
fuch  berries  and  wild  fruit  as  {he  found,  and  at  night, 
not  being  able  to  fi  id  her  way  back,  fheday  down  under 
a  thicket  and  (lept.  Here  {he  was  awaked  early  in  the 
morning  by  a  peafant,  whofe  compaffion  happened  to  be 
proof  againft  deformity.  The  man  a(ked  her  many  quef- 
tions  ;  but  her  anfwers  rather  increafing  than  gratifying 
his  curiofity,  he  fet  her  before  him  on  his  bsaft,  and  car¬ 
ried  her  to  his  houfe  in  the  next  village,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  fix  leagues.  In  his  family  {he  was  the  jell  of 
fome,  and  the  pity  of  others ;  {he  was  employed  in  the 
meaneft  offices,  and  her  figure  procured  her  the  name  of 
Goblin.  But  amidft  all  the  difadvantages  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  {he  enjoyed  the  utmoft  felicity  of  food  and  reft  ;  as 
{he  formed  no  wifties,  {he  fufFered  no  difappointment ; 
her  body  v/as  healthful,  and  her  mind  at  peace. 

In  this  ftation  Ihe  had  continued  four  years,  when  the 
heralds  appeared  in  the  village  with  the  proclamation  of 
Soliman.  Shelimah  ran  out  with  others  to  gaze  at  the 
parade ;  fhe  liftened  to  the  proclamation  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  {he  perceived  that  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  were  fixed  upon  her.  One  of  the 
horfemen  at  the  fame  time  alighted,  and  with  great  cere¬ 
mony,  intreated  her  to  enter  a  chariot  which  was  in 
the  retinue,  telling  her  that  fhe  was  without  doubt  the 
perfon  whom  Nature  and  Soliman  had  deftined  to  be 
their  queen.  Shelimah  replied  with  a  fmile,  that  fhe  had- 
no  defire  to  be  great;  “  but,”  faid  {he  “  if  your  prccla- 
“  mation  be  true,  I  {hould  rejoice  to  be  the  inftrument 
“  of  fuch  admonition  to  mankind ;  and,  upon  this  con- 
“  dition,  I  wifh  that  I  were  indeed  the  moft  deformed  of 
“  my  fpecies.”  The  moment  this  wifli  was  utterred,. 
the  fpell  of  Farimina  produced  the  contrary  effedt :  her 
{km  which  was  fcaly  and  yellow,  became  fmoothand 
white,  her  ftature  was  perceived  gradually  to  increafe,  ber 
neck  rofe  like  a  pillar  of  ivory,  her  bofom  expanded, 
and  her  waift  became  lefs ;  her  hair,  which  before  was 
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thin  and  of  a  dirty  red,  was  now  black  as  the  feathers  of 
the  raven,  and  flowed  in  large  ringlets  on  her  fhoulders  ; 
the  moll  exquilite  fenfibility  now  fparkled  in  her  eye, 
her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  the  blufhes  of  the  morning, 
and  her  lips  moiftened  with  the  dew ;  every  limb  was 
perfect,  and  every  motion  was  graceful.  A  white  robe 
was  thrown  over  her  by  an  invifible  hand ;  the  crowd  fell 
back  in  aftonilhment,  and  gazed  with  infatiable  curiofity 
upon  fuch  beauty  as  before  they  had  never  feen.  Shelimah 
was  not  lefs  aftonilhed  than  the  crowd :  Ihe  Hood  awhile 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground;  and  finding  her 
confufion  increafe,  would  have  retired  in  filence ;  but 
fhe  was  prevented  by  the  haralds,  who  having  with  much 
importunity  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  chariot,  re^ 
turned  with  her  to  the  metropolis,  prefented  her  to  So- 
litnan,  and  related  the  prodigy. 

Soliman  looked  round  upon  the  aflembly,  in  doubt 
whether  to  profecute  or  relinquifii  his  purpofe;  when 
Abbaran,  a  hoary  fage,  who  had  prefided  in  the  council 
of  his  father,  came  forward,  and  placing  his  forehead  on 
the  footflool  of  the  throne,  “  Let  the  king,’’  faid  he,  “  ac- 
tc  cept  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  take  Shelimah  to  his  bed. 
“  In  what  age,  and  in  what  nation,  (hall  not  the  the  beau- 
“  ty  of  Shelimah  be  honoured  ?  T o  whom  will  it  be 
“  tranfmitted  alone?  Will  not  the  llory  of  the  wife  of 
“  Soliman  defcend  v/ith  her  name  ?  Will  it  not  be  known 
“  that  thy  defire  of  beauty  was  not  gratified  till  it  had 
“  been  fubdued  ?  That  by  an  iniquitous  purpofe,  beauty 
“  became  hideous,  and  by  a  virtuous  wifh  deformity  be- 
“  came  fair  ?” 

Soliman,  who  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Shelimah,  dif- 
covered  a  mixture.of  joy  and  confufion  in  her  counte¬ 
nance,  which  determined  his  choice,  and  was  an  earnest 
of  his  felicity ;  for  at  that  moment,  Love,  who  during 
her  ftate  of  deformity,  had  been  excluded  by  the  fairy 
El  farina’s  interdidlion,  took  pofleflion  of  her  breafl. 

The  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  long  delayed,  and  El- 
farina  honoured  it  with  her  prefence.  When  fhe  de  ¬ 
parted,  fhe  beflowed  on  both  her  benedi&ion;  and  put 
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into  the  hand  of  Shelimah  a  fcroll  of  vellum,  on  which 
was  this  infcription  in  letters  of  gold: 

“  Remember,  Shelimah,  the  fate  of  Almerine,  who  ftill 
“  lives  the  reproach  of  parental  folly,  of  degraded  beau- 
“  ty,  and  perverted  fenfe.  Remember  Almerine,  and  let 
“  her  example  and  thy  own  experience  teach  thee,  that 
“  wit  and  beauty,  learning,  affluence,  and  honour,  arc 
“not  eftential  to  human  felicity;  with  thefe  fhe  was 
“  wretched,  and  without  them  thou  waft  happy.  The 
“  advantages  which  I  have  hitherto  bellowed,  muft  now 
“  be  obtained  by  an  effort  of  thy  own:  that  which  gives 
“  relilh  to  the  coarfeft  food,  is  temperance  ;  the  apparel 
“  and  the  dwelling  of  a  peafant  and  a  prince,  are  equal 
“  in  the  eftimation  of  Humility  ;  and  the  torment  of  inef- 
“  fedfual  defires  is  prevented,  by  the  refignation  of  Piety 
“  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  advantages  which  are  in  the 
“  power  of  every  wretch,  who  repines  at  the  unequal 
“  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  and  imputes  to  Nature 
“  the  effects  of  his  own  folly.” 

The  king,  to  whom  Shelimah  communicated  thefe 
precepts  of  the  Fairy,  caufedthem  to  be  tranfcribed,  and 
with  an  account  of  the  events  which  had  produced  them, 
diftributed  all  over  his  dominions.  Precepts  which  were 
thus  enforced,  had  an  immediate  and  extenfive  influence  ; 
and  the  happinefs  of  Soliman  and  of  Shelimah  was  thus 
communicated  to  the  multitudes  whom  they  governed. 

The  VALUE  of  LIFE. 

Numb.  114.  Saturday,  December  8,  1753. 

Seperat  infeftis ,  metuit  Jecundus , 

Alteram  furtem  bene  praparatum 

P situs.  Hoe./ 

Whoe’er  enjoys  th’  untroubled  bread, 

With  Virtue’s  tranquil  wifdom  bleft  ; 

With  hope  the  gloomy  hour  can  cheer, 

And  temper  happinefs  with  fear.  Francis. 

J^LLMET,  the  Dervife,  who  watched  the  facred  lamp 
in  the  fepulcher  of  the  Prophet,  as  he  one  day  rofe  up 
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from  the  devotions  of  the  morning,  which  he  had  per¬ 
formed  at  the  ga  e  of  the  temple,  with  his  body  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  and  his  forehead  on  the  earth,  faw  be¬ 
fore  him  a  man  in  fplendid  apparel,  attended  by  a  long 
retinue,  who  gazed  ftedfaftly  at  him  with  a  look  of 
mournful  complacence,  and  teemed  defirous  to  fpeak, 
but  unwilling  to  offend. 

The  Dervife,  after  a  Jhort  filence,  advanced,  and  fa- 
luting  him  with  the  calm  dignity  which  independence 
confers  upon  humility,  requefted  that  he  would  reveal 
his  purpofe. 

“  Almet,”  faid  the  ftranger,  u  thou  feed:  before  thee  a 
u  man  whom  the  hand  of  profperity  has  overwhelmed 
“  with  wretchednefs.  Whatever  I  once  defired  as  the 
w  means  of  happinefs,  I  now  poffefs  ;  but  I  am  not  yet 
“  happy,  and  therefore  I  defpair.  I  regret  the  lapfe  of 
<c  time,  becaufe  it  glides  away  without  enjoyment;  and 
“  as  I  expe£l  nothing  in  the  future  but  the  vanities  of 
u  the  paft,  I  do  not  wifti  that  the  future  Jhould  arrive. 
“  Yet  I  tremble  left  it  Jhould  be  cut  off ;  and  my  heart 
“  finks  when  I  anticipate  the  moment,  in  which  eternity^ 
“  Jhall  clofe  over  the  vacuity  of  my  life,  like  the  fea  upon 
<c  the  path  of  a  ftiip,  and  leave  no  traces  of  my  exiftence 
u  more  durable  than  the  furrow  which  remains  after  the 
“  waves  have  united.  If  in  the  treafures  of  thy  wifdom 
u  there  is  any  precept  to  obtain  felicity,  vouchfafe  it  to  me: 
“  for  this  purpofe  am  I  come;  a  purpofe  which  yet  I 
“  feared  to  reveal,  left  like  all  the  former,  it  fhould  be  dif- 
“  appointed.”  Almet  liftened  with  looks  of  aftonifhment 
and  pity,  to  this  complaint  of  a  being  in  whom  reafon 
was  known  to  be  a  pledge  of  immortality  :  but  the  fere- 
nity  of  his  countenance  foon  returned  ;  and  ftretching 
out  his  hand  towards  heaven,  “  Stranger,”  faid  he, cc  the 
‘  knowledge  which  I  have  received  from  the  prophet,  I 
“  will  communicate  to  thee.” 

As  I  was  Jitting  one  evening  at  the  porch  of  the 
temple  penfive  and  alone,  mine  eye  wandered  among 
•the  multitude  that  was  fcattered  before  me ;  and  while 
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I  remarked  the  wearinefs  and  folic i fade  which  was  via¬ 
ble  in  every  countenance,  I  was  fuddenly  ftruck  with 
a  fenfe  of  their  condition.  Wretched  mortals,  faid  1, 
to  what  purpofe  are  you  bufy?  If  to  produce  happinefs, 
by  whom  is  it  enjoyed  ?  Do  the  linens  of  Egypt,  and 
the  filks  of  Perfia,  beftow  felicity  on  thofe  who  wear 
them,  equal  to  the  wretchednefs  of  yonder  flaves,  whom 
I  fee  leading  the  camels  that  bring  them  ?  Is  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  texture,  or  the  fplendor  of  the  tints,  re¬ 
garded  with  delight  by  thofe  to  whom  cuitom  has  ren¬ 
dered  them  familiar  ?  or  can  the  power  of  habit  render 
others  infenfible  of  pain,  who  live  only  to  traverfe  the 
defert ;  a  fcene  of  dreadful  uniformity,  where  a  barren 
level  is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon :  where  no  change 
of  profpecft,  or  variety  of  images,  relieves  the  traveller 
from  a  fenfe  of  toil  and  danger,  of  whirlwinds  which  in 
a  moment  may  bury  him  in  the  fand,  and  of  thirft  which 
the  wealthy  have  given  half  their  poffeffions  to  allay  ? 
Do  thofe  on  whom  hereditary  diamonds  fparkle  with  un¬ 
regarded  luftre,  gain  from  the  poffeffton  what  is  loft  by 
the  wretch  who  feeks  them  in  the  mine  ;  who  lives  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  common  bounties  of  nature,  to  whom 
the  even  the  viciffitude  of  day  and  night  is  not  known  ; 
who  fighs  in  perpetual  darknefs,  and  whole  life  is  one 
mournful  alternative  of  infenfibility  and’labour  ?  If  thofe 
are  not  happy  who  poflefs,  in  proportion  as  thofe  are 
wretched  who  beftow,  how  vain  a  dream  is  the  life  of 
man!  and  if  there  is,  indeed,  fuch  difference  in  the 
value  of  exiftence,  how  fhall  we  acquit  of  partiality  the 
hand  by  which  this  difference  has  been  made  f 

While  my  thoughts  thus  multiplied,  and  my  heart 
burned  within  me,  1  became  fenfible  of  a  fudden  influence 
from  above.  The  ftreets  and  the  crowds  of  Mecca  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  I  found  myfelf  fitting  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  and  perceived  at  my  right  hand  an  angel, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  Azoran  the  minifter  of  reproof. 
When  I  faw  him,  I  was  afraid.  I  caft  mine  eye  upon 
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the  ground,  and  was  about  to  deprecate  his  anger,  when 
he  commanded  me  to  be  filent.  “  Almet,”  faid  he, 
“  thou  haft  devoted  thy  life  to  meditation,  that  thy  coun- 
“  fel  might  deliver  ignorance  from  the  mazes  of  error, 
“  and  deter  prsfumption  from  the  precipice  of  guilt;  but 
“  the  book  of  nature  thou  haft  read  without  underftand- 
“  jng  :  it  is  again  open  before  thee :  look  up,  confider 
“  it  and  be  wife.” 

I  looked  up,  and  beheld  an  inclofure,  beautiful  as  the 
gardens  of  Paradile,  but  of  a  fmall  extent. —  Through 
the  middle  there  was  a  green  walk ;  at  the  end  a  wild 
defert  ;  and  beyond  impenetrable  darknefs.  The  walk 
was  ftiaded  witii  trees  of  every  kind,  that  were  covered 
at  once  with  bloftoms  and  fruit ;  innumerable  birds  were 
finging  in  the  branches ;  the  grafs  was  intermingled  with 
flowers,  which  impregnated  the  breeze  wkh  fragrance, 
and  painted  the  path  with  beauty  ;  on  one  fide  flowed  a 
gentle  tranfparentftream,  which  was  juft  heard  to  mur¬ 
mur  over  the  golden  fands  that  fparkled  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  on  the  other  w^ere  walks  and  bowers,  fountains, 
grottos,  and  cafcades,  which  diverfified  the  fcene  with 
endlefs  variety,  but  did  not  conceal  the  bounds. 

While  I  was  gazing  in  a  tranfport  of  delight  and 
wonder  on  this  enchanting  fpot,  I  perceived  a  man  fteal- 
ing  along  the  walk  with  a  thoughtful  and  deliberate  pace; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  his  arms  crofted 
on  his  bofom ;  hefometimes  ftarted,  as  if  a  fudden  pang 
had  feized  him  ;  his  countenance  exprefied  folicitude  and 
terror ;  he  looked  round  with  a  figh,  and  having  gazed 
a  moment  on  the  defert  that  lay  before  him,  he&feemed 
as  if  he  wifhed  to  flop,  but  was  impelled  forwards  by 
i'ome  invifible  power  :  his  features,  however,  foon  fettled 
again  into  a  calm  melancholy ;  his  eye  was  again  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  he  went  on  as  before,  with  apparent 
relu&ance,  but  without  emotion.  I  was  ftruck  with 
this  appearance  ;  and  turning  haftily  to  the  Angel,  was 
about  to  enquire  what  could  produce  fuch  infelicity  in  a 
being  Wounded  with  every  objeft  that  could  gratify 
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every  fenfe  ;  but  he  prevented  my  requeft :  K  The  book 
«  of  nature,”  faid  he,  “  is  before  thee  ;  look  up,  con- 
«  fider  it  and  be  wife.”  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  valley 
between  two  mountains  that  were  craggy  and  barren  ; 
on  the  path  there  was  no  verdure,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  no  fnade  ;  the  fun  burned  in  the  zenith,  and 
every  fpring  was  dried  up  ;  but  the  valley  terminated  in 
a  country  that  was  pleafant  and  fertile,  fhaded  with 
woods,  and  adorned  with  buildings.  At  a  fecond  view, 
I  difcovered  a  man  in  this  valley,  meagre  indeed  and 
naked,  but  his  countenance  was  cheerful,  and  his  deport¬ 
ment  adfive  :  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  country 
before  him,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have  run,  but 
that  he  was  reftrained,  as  the  other  had  been  impelled  by 
fome  focret  influence  :  fometimes,  indeed,  I  perceived  a 
fudden  expreffion  of  pain,  and  fometimes  he  ftepped 
fhort  as  if  his  foot  was  pierced  by  the  afperities  of  the 
way:  but  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  countenance  inftantly 
returned,  and  he  preffed  forward  without  appearance  of 
repining  or  complaint. 

I  turned  again  towards  the  Angel,  impatient  to  en¬ 
quire  from  what  fecret  fource  happinefs  was  derived,  in 
n  fituation  fo  different  from  that  in  which  it  might  have 
been  expe&ed:  but  he  again  prevented  my  requeft: 
«  Almet,”  faid  he,  “  remember  what  thou  haft  ieen, 
«  and  let  this  memorial  be  written  upon  the  tablets  of 
“  thy  heart.  Remember,  Almet,  that  the  world  in 
«  which  thou  art  placed,  is  but  the  road  to  another  ;  and 
<c  that  happinefs  depends  not  upon  the  path,  but  the 
“  end:  the  value  of  this  period  of  thy  exiftence  is  fixed 
“  by  hope  and  fear.  The  wretch  who  wilhed  to  linger 
«  in  the  garden,  who  looked  round  upon  its  limits  with 
«  terror,  was  deftitute  of  enjoyment,  becaufe  he  was 
“  deftitute  of  hope,  and  was '  perpetually  tormented  by 
“  the  dread  of  lofing  that  which  he  did  not  enjoy:  the 
«  fong  of  the  birds  had  been  repeated  till  it  was  not 
“  heard,  and  the  flowers  had  fo  often  recurred  that  their 
«  beauty  was  not  feen ;  the  river  glided  by  unnoticed ; 
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tc  and  he  feared  to  lift  his  eye  to  the  profpedt,  left  he 
“  fhould  behold  the  wafte  that  circumfcribed  it.  But 
“  he  that  toiled  through  the  valley  was  happy,  becaufe 
“  he  looked  forward  with  hope.  Thus,  to  the  f journer 
“  upon  earth,  it  is  of  little  moment,  whether  the  path 
“  he  treads  be  ftrewed  with  flowers  or  with  thorns,  if 
“  he  perceives  himfelf  to  approach  thofe  regions,  in  com- 
<£  parifon  of  which  the  thorns  and  the  flowers  of  this 
M  wildernefs  lofe  their  diftinftion,  and  are  both  alike  im- 
“  potent  to  give  pleafure  or  pain. 

“  What  then  has  Eternal  Wisdom  unequally 
“  diftributed  ?  That  which  can  make  every  ftation  hap- 
“  py,  and  without  which  every  ftation  muft  be  wretched, 
“  is  acquired  by  Virtue,  and  Virtue  is  poflible  to  all. 
“  Remember,  Almet,  the  vifion  which  thou  haft  feen  ; 
“  and  let  my  words  be  written  on  the  tablet  of  thy  heart, 
“  that  thou  mayeft  direct  the  wanderer  to  happinefs,  and 
“  juftify  GOD  to  men.” 

While  the  voice  of  Azoran  was  yet  founding  in  my 
ear,  the  profpedt  vaniihed  from  before  me,  and  I  found 
myfelf  again  fitting  at  the  porch  of  the  temple.  The 
fun  was  gone  down,  the  multitude  was  retired  to  reft, 
and  the  folemn  quiet  of  midnight  concurred  with  the 
refolution  of  my  doubts  to  complete  the  tranquillity  of 
roy  mind. 

Such,  my  fon,  was  the  vifion  which  the  Prophet 
vouchfafed  me,  not  for  my  fake  only,  but  for  thine. 
Thou  haft  fought  felicity  in  temporal  things  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  thou  art  difappointed.  Let  not  iriftruftion  be  loft 
upon  thee,  as  the  feal  of  Mahomet  in  the  well  of  Aris  : 
but  go  thy  way,  let  thy  flock  clothe  the  naked,  and  thy 
table  feed  the  hungry;  deliver  the  poor  from  oppreflion, 
and  let  thy  converfation  be  above.  Thus  {halt  thou 
“  rejoice  in  hope,”  and  look  forward  to  the  end  of  life 
as  the  confummation  of  thy  felicity. 

Almet,  in  whofe  breaft  devotion  kindled  as  he  fpake, 
returned  into  the  temple,  and.  the  ftranger  departed  in 
peace.  * 
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NY  mb.  1 34.  Saturday,  February  16,  1754. 

- Prrtulzbus  c 'f..J 

Res  ar.gnjla  don:;.  J uven  A  L . 

Rsrc’y  they  rife  by  virtue's  s:<f.  -,vho  lie 

Piling7 d  in  the  depth  of  ...'.fief:-,  poverty.  Drydix, 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

J^.S  I  was  informed  bv  your  bookfeller,  upon  whom  I 
called  a  few  days  ago,  to  make  a  fmaSI  purchafe  for  my 
daughter,  that  your  whole  work  would  be  comprized  in 
one  hundred  and  forty  papers,  I  can  no  longer  delay  to 
fend  you  the  account  of  her  life,  which  I  gave  vou  fome 
reafon  to  expect  when  I  related  my  own',  This  ac¬ 
count  £he  gave  in  that  dreadful  night,  the  remembrance 
of  which  fti.l  freezes  me  with  horror  5  the  night  in  which 
1  had  hired  her  as  a  proftitute,  anc  could  not  have  been 
deterred  from  inceit,  but  by  an  event  fo  extraordinary 
that  it  was  almoft  miraculous.  I  have,  indeed,  frequent¬ 
ly  attempted  to  relate  a  ftorv  which  I  can  never  forget, 
but  I  was  always  dinatished  with  my  own  expreffions; 
nor  could  I  ever  produce  in  writing  a  narrative  which 
appeared  equal  to  the  effect  that  it  wrought  upon  my 
mind  when  I  heard  it.  I  have, therefore,  prevailed  upon 
the  dear  injured  girl  to  relate  it  in  her  own  worcs,  which 
I  fhall  faithfully  tranfcribe. 

The  firft  fituation  that  I  remember,  was  in  a  celler ; 
v.’here,  I  fuppofe,  1  had  been  placed  by  the  parifh  officers 
with  a  woman  who  kept  a  little  dairy.  My  nurfe  was 
obliged  to  be  often  abroad,  and  1  was  then  left  to  the 
care  of  a  girl,  who  was  juft  old  enough  to  lug  me  about 
*  INvmb.  7 1. 
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in  her  arms,  and  who,  like  other  pretty  creatures  irt 
office,  knew  not  how  to  fhew  her  authority  but  by  the 
abufe  of  it.  Such  was  my  dread  of  her  power  and  re- 
fentment,  that  I  fuffered  almoft  whatever  file  inflidted, 
without  complaint ;  and  when  I  was  fcarcely  four  years 
old,  had  learnt  fo  far  to  furmount  the  fenfe  of  pain  and 
fupprefs  my  paffions,  that  1  have  been  pinched  black  and 
blue  without  wincing,  and  patiently  fuffered  her  to  im¬ 
pute  to  me  many  trivial  mifchiefs  which  he'r  own  per- 
verfenefs  or  careleffnefs  had  produced. 

This  fituation,  however,  was  not  without  its  advan¬ 
tages  ;  for  inftead  of  a  hard  cruft  and  fmall  beer,  which 
would  probably  have  been  the  principal  part  of  my  fub- 
fiftence  if  I  had  been  placed  with  a  perfon  of  the  fame 
rank, /but  of  a  different  employment,  I  had  always 
plenty  of  milk;  which,  though  it  had  been  fkimmrd  for 
cream,  was  not  four,  and  which  indeed  was  wnolefome 
food ;  upon  which  I  throve  very  faft,  and  was  taken 
notice  of  by  every  body,  for  the  frefhnefs  of  my  looks, 
and  the  clearnefs  of  my  (kin. 

Almoft  as  foon  as  1  could  fpeak  plain,  I  was  fent  to 
the  parilh  fchool  to  learn  to  read ;  and  thought  myfelf  as 
find  in  my  blue  gown  and  badge,  as  a  court  beauty  in  a 
birth-night  fuit.  The  miftrefs  of  the  fchool  was  the 
widow  of  a  clergyman,  whom  I  have  often  heard  her 
mention  with  tears,  though  he  had  been  long  dead  when 
1  firft  came  under  her  tuition,  and  left  her  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  made  her  folicit  an  employment,  of  wnich 
before  fhe  would  have  dreaded  the  labour,  and  fcorned 
the  meannefs.  She  had  been  very  genteelly  educated, 
and  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  literature  after 
her  marriage;  the  communication  of  which  enlivened 
their  hours  of  retirement,  and  afforded  fuch  a  fubjedt  of 
converfation,  as  added  to  every  ocher  enjoyment  the  plea- 
fares  of  beneficence  and  gratitude. 

There  was  fomething  in  her  manner,  which  won  my 
affedHon  and  commanded  my  reverence.  I  found  her  a 
perfon  very  different  from  my  nurfe;  and  I  watched  her 
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looks  with  fuch  ardour  and  attention,  that  I  was  fome- 
times  able,  young  as  I  was,  to  anticipate  her  commands. 
It  was  natural  that  fhe  fhould  love  the  virtue  which  fhe 
had  produced,  nor  was  it  incongruous  that  fhe  fhould 
reward  it.  I  perceived,  with  inexpreffible  delight,  that 
fhe  treated  me  with  peculiar  tendernefs  ;  and  when  I  was 
about  eight  years  old,  fhe  offered  to  take  my  education 
wholly  upon  herfelf  without  putting  the  parifh  to  any 
farther  charge  for  my  maintenance.  Her  offer  was 
readily  accepted,  my  nurfe  was  difcharged,  and  I  was 
taken  home  to  my  miftrefs,  who  called  me  her  little 
maid,  a  name  which  I  was  ambitious  to  deferve,  becaufe 
fhe  did  not,  like  a  tyrant,  exadi  my  obedience  as  a  Have, 
hut  like  a  parent  invited  me  to  the  duty  of  a  child.  As 
our  family  confifted  only  of  my  miftrefs  and  myfelf,  ex¬ 
cept  fometimes  a  chair-woman,  we  were  always  alone  in 
the  intervals  of  bufinefs ;  and  the  good  matron  amufed 
herfelf  by  inftrudting  me,  not  only  in  reading,  writing, 
and  the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  in  various  kinds  of 
needlework ;  and  what  was  yet  of  more  moment,  in  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  in  her  life  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fo  amiable,  that  I  wanted  neither  example 
nor  motive.  She  gave  me  alfo  fome  general  notions  of 
the  decorum  pradtifed  among  perfons  of  a  higher  clafs  ; 
and  I  was  thus  acquainted,  while  I  was  yet  a  child,  and 
in  an  obfcure  ftation,  with  fome  rudiments  of  good 
breeding.  ■ 

Before  I  was  fifteen,  I  began  to  affift  my  benefadtrefs 
in  her  employment,  and  by  fome  plain  work  which  fhe 
had  procurred  me,  I  furnilhed  myfelf  with  decent  cloaths. 
By  an  infenfible  and  fpontaneous  imitation  of  her  man¬ 
ner,  I  had  acquired  fuch  a  carriage,  as  gained  me  more 
refpedl  in  a  yard- wide  ftuff,  than  is  often  paid  by 
Grangers  to  an  upper  fervant  in  a  rich  filk. 

Such  was  now  the  fimpiicity  and  innocence  of  my 
life,  that  I  had  fcarce  a  with  uNatisfied ,  and  I  often  re¬ 
flected  upon  my  own  happinefs  with  a  fen fe  of  gratitude 
Chat  increafed  it.  But,  alas !  this  felicity  was  fcarce 
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fooner  enjoyed  than  loft  :  the  good  matron,  who  was  in 
the  moft  endearing  fenfe  my  parent  and  my  friend,  was 
ieized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to 
her  life,  and  left  me  alone  in  the  world  without  alliance 
or  protection,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  diftraCted 
with  anxiety.  The  world,  indeed,  was  before  me  ;  but 
I  trembled  to  enter  it  alone.  I  knew  no  art  by  which  I 
could  fubiift  myfelf ;  and  I  was  unwilling  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  in  which  no  fuch  art  could  be 
learned.  I,  therefore,  applied  again  to  the  officers  of  the 
parifh,  who,  as  a  teftimony  of  refpect  to  my  patronefs, 
condefcended  ftill  to  confider  me  as  their  charge,  and 
with  the  ufual  fum  bound  me  apprentice  to  a  mantua- 
*iaker;  whofe  bufinefs,  of  which,  indeed,  fhe  had  but 
little,  was  among  perfons  that  were  fomething  below 
the  middle  cl^fs,  and  who,  as  1  verily  believe,  had  applied 
to  the  churchwardens  for  an  apprentice,  only  that  fhe 
might  filence  a  number  of  petty  duns,  and  obtain  new 
credit  with  the  money  that  is  given  as  a  confideration  for 
neceftary  cloaths. 

The  dwelling  of  my  new  miftrefs  was  two  back 
rooms  in  a  dirty  ftreet  near  the  Seven  Dials.  She  re¬ 
ceived  me,  however,  with  great  appearance  of  kindnefs; 
we  breakfafted,  dined,  and  fupped  together ;  and  though 
I  could  not  but  regret  the  alteration  of  my  condition, 
yet  I  comforted  myfelf  with  reflecting,  that  in  a  few 
years  I  fhould  be  miftrefs  of  a  trade  by  which  I  might 
become  independent,  and  live  in  a  manner  more  a'oree- 
able  to  my  inclinations.  But  my  indentures  were  no 
fooner  figned,  than  I  fuffered  a  new  change  of  fortune. 
The  firft  ftep  my  miftrefs  took,  was  to  turn  away  her 
maid,  a  poor  Have  who  was  covered  only  with  ra<J-s  and 
dirt,  and  whofe  ill  qualities  I  fooliflily  thought  were  the 
only  caufe  of  her  ill  treatment.  I  was  now  compelled 
to  light  fires,  go  of  errands,  wafh  linen,  and  drefs  victuals 
and  in  fhort  to  do  every  kind  of  houfehold  drudgery! 
and  to  fit  up  half  the  night,  that  the  tafk  of  hemming 
and  running  feams,  which  had  been  afligned  me,  might' 
be  performed.  b 
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Though  I  fuffered  all  this  without  murmur  or  com¬ 
plaint,  yet  I  became  penfive  and  melancholy  ;  the  tears 
would  often  fteal  fdently  from  my  eyes,  and  my  mind 
was  fometimes  fo  abftradted  in  the  contemplation  of  my 
own  mifery,  that  I  did  not  hear  what  was  faid  to  me. 
But  my  fenfibility  produced  refentment,  inftead  of  pity; 
my  melancholy  drew  upon  me  the  reproach  of  fullennefs ; 
I  was  ftormed  at  for  fpoiling  my  work  with  fniveling  I 
knew  not  why,  and  threatened  that  it  fhould  not  long  be 
without  caufe;  a  menace  which  was  generally  executed 
the  moment  it  was  uttered ;  my  arms  and  neck  continu¬ 
ally  bore  the  marks  of  the  yard,  and  I  was  in  every  re- 
lpe£l  treated  with  the  moll  brutal  unkindnefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  applied  myfelf  to  learn 
the  bufinefs  as  my  laft  refource,  and  the  only  foundation 
of  my  hope.  My  diligence  and  affiduity  atoned  for  the 
want  of  inftruclion ;  and  it  might  have  been  truly  faid, 
that  I  Hole  the  knowledge  which  my  miftrefs  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  communicate.  As  I  had  a  tafte  for  drefs,  I 
recommended  myfelf  to  the  bell:  cuftomers,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  corrected  a  fault  of  which  they  complained,  and  w'hich 
my  miftrefs  was  not  able  to  difcover.  The  countenance 
and  courtefy  which  this  gained,  though  it  encouraged  my 
hope  of  the  future,  yet  it  made  the  prefent  lefs  tolerable. 
— My  tyrant  treated  me  with  yet  more  inhumanity,  and 
my  fufferings  were  fo  great,  that  I  frequently  meditated 
an  efcape,  though  I  knew  not  whither  to  go,  and  though 
I  forefaw  that  the  moment  I  became  a  fugitive,  I  fhould 
forfeit  all  my  intereft,  juftify  every  complaint,  and  incur 
a  difgrace  which  I  could  never  obliterate. 

I  had  now  groaned  under  the  moft  cruel  oppreftion 
fomething  more  than  four  years ;  the  cloaths  which  had 
been  the  purchafe  of  my  own  money  I  had  worn  out ; 
and  my  miftrefs  thought  it  her  intereft  not  to  furnifh  me 
with  any  better  than  would  juft  ferve  me  to  go  out  on 
her  errands,  and  follow  her  with  a  bundle.  But  as  fo 
much  of  my  time  was  paft,  I  thought  it  highly  reafcn- 
able,  and  indeed  neceftary,  that  I  fhould  make  a  more 
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docent  appearance,  that  I  fhould  attend  the  cu (Vomers, 
take  their  orders  and  their  meafures,  or  at  lead  fit  on  the 
work.  After  much  premeditation,  and  many  attempts, 
I  at  length  furmounted  my  fears,  and  in  fuch  terms  and 
manner  as  I  thought  lead  likely  to  give  offence,  I  en¬ 
treated  that  I  might  have  fuch  cloaths  as  would  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  and  propofed  to  work  fo  many  hours  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  would  produce  the  money  they  fhould  colt. 
But  this  requeft,  however  model!,  was  anfwered  only 
with  reproaches  and  infult.  “  l  wanted,  forfooth,  to  be 
“  a  gentlewoman  :  yes,  I  fhould  be  equipped  to  fet  up 
“  for  myfelf.  This  (he  might  have  expected,  for  taking 
“  a  beggar  from  the  paril'h ;  but  I  fhould  fee  that  fhe 
u  knew  how  to  mortify  my  pride,  and  difappoint  my  cun- 
“  ning.”  I  was  at  once  grieved  and  angered  at  this 
treatment ;  and  1  believe,  for  the  firfl  time,  expreiled 
myfelf  with  fome  indignation  and  refentment.  My  re« 
fentment,  however,  fhe  treated  with  derifion  and  con¬ 
tempt,  as  an  impotent  attempt  to  throw  off  her  authori¬ 
ty:  and  declaring  that  five  would  foon  fliew  me  who 
was  miflrefs,  fhe  itruclc  me  fo  violent  a  blow,  that  I  fell 
from  my  chair.  Whether  file  was  frighted  at  my  fall, 
or  whether  fhe  fufpedbd  I  fhould  alarm  the  houfe,  five 
did  not  repeat  her  blow,  but  contented  herfelf  with  re¬ 
viling  the  poverty  and  wretchednefs  which  fhe  laboured 
to  perpetuate. 

I  burft  into  tears  of  anguifh  and  refentment  and  made 
no  reply  ;  but  from  this  moment  my  hatred  became  irre¬ 
concilable,  and  I  fecretly  determined  at  all  events  to 
efcape  from  a  flavery,  which  I  accuisd  myfelf  for  having 
already  endured  too  long. 
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'The  fame ,  continued. 

Numb.  135.  Tuesday,  February  19,  1754. 

- Laid  angitis  in  herba.  Virg. 

Beneath  the  grafs  conceal’d  a  ferpent  lies. 

It  happened,  that  the  next  morning  I  was  fent  with 
fome  work  as  far  as  Chelfea:  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Upon  me,  who  had  long  toiled  in  the  fmoke  and 
darknefs  of  London,  and  had  feen  the  fun-fhine  only 
upon  a  chimney,  or  a  wall,  the  frelhnefs  of  the  air,  the 
verdure  of  the  Helds,  and  the  fong  of  the  birds,  had  the 
power  of  enchantment.  I  could  not  forbear  lingering 
in  my  walk :  and  every  moment  of  delay  made  me  lefs 
willing  to  return  ;  not  indeed  by  increafing  my  enjoy- 
jnent,but  my  fear :  I  was  tenacious  of  the  prefent,  becaufe 
I  dreaded  the  future  ;  and  increafed  the  evil  which  I  ap¬ 
proached  at  every  ftep,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  retain  and 
pofiefs  that  which  at  every  ftep  I  was  leaving  behind. 
1  found,  that  not  to  look  forward  with  hope,  was  not  to 
look  round  with  pleafure  ;  and  yet  I  ftill  loitered  away 
the  hours  wh'cb  I  could  not  enjoy,  and  returned  in  a  ftate 
of  anxious  irrefolution,  ftill  taking  the  way  home,  be¬ 
caufe  I  knew  not  where  elfe  to  go,  but  ftill  negledting 
the  fpeed  which  alone  could  make  home  lefs  dreadful. 
My  torment  encreafed  as  my  walk  became  fhorter ;  and 
when  I  had  returned  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  Mall 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  1  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  re¬ 
gret  and  defpair,  and  fitting  down  on  one  of  the  benches 
i  burft  into  tears. 

As  my  rnind  was  wholly  employed  on  my  own  dif- 
trefs,  and  my  apron  held  up  to  my  eyes,  it  was  fome 
time  before  1  difcovered  an  elderly  lady  who  had  fat 
down  by  me.  The  moment  I  fawher,  fuch  is  the  force 
of  habit,  all  thoughts  of  my  own  wretchednefs  gave 
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way  to  a  fenfe  of  indecorum ;  and  as  (he  appeared  by  her 
drefs  to  be  a  perfon  in  whofe  company  it  was  preemp¬ 
tion  in  me  to  fit,  I  ftarted  up  in  great  confufion,  and. 
would  have  left  the  feat.  This,  however,  (he  would  not- 
fuffer ;  but  taking  hold  of  my  gown,  and  gently  drawing 
me  back,  addrefled  me  with  an  accent  of  tendernefs,  and 
foothed  me  with  pity  before  the  knew  mydiftrefs.  It 
was  fo  long  fince  I  had  heard  the  voice  of  kindnefs,  that 
my  heart  melted  as  {he  fpoke  with  gratitude  and  joy.  I 
told  her  all  my  ftory ;  to  which  fhe  liftened  with  great 
attention,  and  often  gazed  ftedfaftly  in  my  face.  When 
my  narrative  was  ended,  fhe  told  me  that  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  related  it,  was  alone  fufEcient  to  convince- 
her  that  it  was  true;  that  there  was  an  air  of  fimplicitv 
and  fincerity  about  me,  which  had  prejudiced  her  in  my 
favour  as  foon  as  fhe  faw  me;  and  that,  therefore,  fhe 
was  determined  to  take  me  home;  that  I  fhould  live 
with  her  ftill  fhe  had  eftablifhed  me  in  my  bufinefs,, 
which  fhe  could  eafily  do  by  recommending  me  to  her 
acquaintance  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  fhe  would  take 
care  to  prevent  my  miftrefs  from  being  troublefome. 

It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  tranfport  that  I  felt  at 
this  unexpected  deliverance.  I  was  utterly  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are  hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  vice ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  difinterefled 
kindnefs  of  my  firft  friend,  by  whom  I  had  been  brought 
up,  came  frefh  into  my  mind  ;  I  therefore  indulged  the 
-hope  of  having  found  fuch  another  without  fcruple  ; 
and  uttering  fome  incoherent  expreffions  of  gratitude, 
which  was  too  great  to  be  formed  into  compliment,  I 
accepted  the  offer,  and  followed  my  conduClrefs  home.. 
The  houfe  was  fuch  as  I  had  never  entered  before ;  the 
rooms  were  fpacious,  and  the  furniture  elegant.  I  look¬ 
ed  round  with  wonder  ;  and  blufhing  with  a  fenfe  of  my 
own  meannefs,  would  have  followed  the  fervant  who 
opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  but  her  miftrefs  pre¬ 
vented  me.  She  faw  my  confufion,  and  encouraging 
me  with  a  fmile,  took  me  up  ftairs  into  a  kind  of  dreff- 
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ing-room,  where  fhe  immediately  furni{h?d  me  with 
clean  {hoes  and  {dockings,  a  cap,  handke  chief,  ruffles 
and  apron,  and  a  night-gown  of  genteel  Irifh  {duff, 
which  had  not  been  much  worn,  though  it  was  fpotted 
and  {dained  in  many  places :  they  belonged,  {lie  faid,  to 
her  coufin,  a  young  lady  for  whom  fhe  had  undertaken 
to  provide;  and  infifted  upon  my  putting  them  on,  that 
I  might  fit  down  with  her  family  at  dinner;  “  for,”  laid 
fhe,  “  I  have  no  acquaintance  to  whom  I  could  recotn- 
“  mend  a  mantua-maker  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen.” 

I  perceived  that  {he  watched  me  with  great  attention 
while  I  was  drolling,  and  feemed  to  be  greatly  delighted 
with  the  alteration- in  my  appearance  when  1  had  done. 
“  I  fee,”  faid  {he,  ct  that  you  was  made  for  a  gentlc- 
“  woman,  and  a  gentlewoman  you  {hall  be,  or  it  {hall 
u  be  your  own  faulc.”  I  could  only  couitefy  in  anfwer 
to  this  compliment;  but  notwith handing  the  appearance 
of  diffidence  and  modefty  in  the  blufh  which  I  felt  burn 
upon  my  cheek,  yet  my  heart  fecretly  exulted  in  a  proud 
confidence  that  it  was  true.  When  I  came  down  flairs, 
I  was  introduced  by  my  patrone  fs  (who  had  told  me  that 
her  name  was  Wellwood)  to  the  young  lady  her 
coufin,  and  three  others;  to  whom,  foon  after  we  were 
feated,  fhe  related  my  {lory,  intermixing  much  invective 
againft  my  miffrefr,  and  much  flattery  to  me,  with  nei¬ 
ther  of  which,  if  the  t:uth  be  conhlfed,  1  was  much  dif- 
pleafed. 

After  dinner,  as  T  underftcod  that  company  was  ex¬ 
pected,  1  entreated  leave  to  retire,  and  was  mewed  up 
llairs  into  a  fmall  chamber  very  neatly  furnifhed,  which 
I  was  deflred  to  conflder  as  my  own.  As  the  company 
{laid  till  it  was  very  late,  I  drank  tea  and  fupped  alone, 
one  of  the  fervants  being  ordered  to  attend  me. 

The  next  mqrning,  when  I  came  down  flairs  to 
breakfafl,  Mrs.  Wellwood  prefented  me  with  a  piece  of 
printed  cotten  fufficient  for  a  fack  and  coat,  and  about 
twelve  yards  cf  flight  flik  for  a  n:ght-gown,  which,  fhe 
laid,  I  fhould  make  up  myfelf  as  a  fpecim.en  of  my  {kill. 

I  attempted 
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I  attempted  to  excufe  myfelf  from  accepting  this  bene¬ 
faction,  with  much  hefitation  and  confuilon  ;  but  I  was 
commanded  with  a  kind  frown,  and  in  a  peremptory 
tone,  to  be  filent.  I  was  told,  that,  when  bufinefs  came 
in,  I  fhould  pay  all  my  debts;  that  in  the  mean  time,  I 
fhould  be  folicitous  only  to  fet  up  ;  and  that  a  change  of 
genteel  apparel  might  be  confidered  as  my  {dock  in  trade, 
fince  without  it  my  bufinefs  could  neither  be  procured 
nor  tranfadled. 

To  work,  therefore,  I  went;  my  cloaths  were  made 
and  worn;  many  encomiums  were  lavifhed  upon  my 
dexterity  and  my  perfon  ;  and  thus  I  was  entangled  in 
the  fnare  that  had'  been  laid  for  me,  before  I  difcovered 
my  danger.  I  had  contracted  debts  which  it  was  im- 
poffible  I  Ihould  pay ;  the  power  of  the  lav/  could  now 
be  applied  to  effeCt  the  purpofes  of  guilt;  and  my  cre¬ 
ditor  could  urge  me  to  her  purpofe,  both  by  hope  and 
fear. 

I  had  now  been  near  a  month  in  my  new  lodging; 
and  great  care  had  hitherto  been  taken  to  conceal  what¬ 
ever  might  (hock  my  modefty,  or  acquaint  me  with  the 
danger  of  my  fituation.  Some  incidents,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  caution,  had  fallen  under  my  notice, 
that  might  well  have  alarmed  me ;  but  as  thofe  who  are 
waking  from  a  pleafmg  dream,  fhut  their  eyes  againffc 
the  light,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  the  delufion  by 
flumbering  again,  I  checked  my  fufpicions  the  moment 
they  rofe,  as  if  danger  that  v/aS  not  known  would  not 
exift ;  without  confidering  that  enquiry  alone  could  con¬ 
firm  the  good,  and  enable  me  to  efcape  the  evil. 

The  houfe  was  often  filled  with  company,  which 
divided  into  feparate  rooms ;  the  vifits  were  frequently 
continued  till  midnight,  and  femetimes  till  morning ;  I 
had,  however,  always  defired  leave  to  retire,  which  had 
hitherto  been  permitted,  though  not  without  reluctance; 
but  at  length  I 'was  preiTed  to  make  tea,  with  an  impor¬ 
tunity  that  I  could  not  refill.  The  company  was  very  gay, 
and  fome  familiarities  pafied  between  the  gentlemen  and 
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ladies  which  threw  me  into  confufion,  and  covered  me 
with  blulhes  ;  yet  I  was  ftill  zealous  to  impofe  upon 
myfalf,  and  therefore  was  contented  with  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  they  were  liberties  allowed  among  perfons  of 
fafhion,  many  of  whofe  polite  levities  I  had  heard  de- 
fcribed  and  cenfured  by  the  dear  monitor  of  my  youth, 
to  whom  I  owed  all  my  virtue  and  all  my  knowledge. 
I  could  not,  however,  reflect  without  folicitude  and  anx¬ 
iety,  that  fmce  the  firft  week  of  my  arrival  I  had  heard 
no  more  of  mybufinefs.  I  had,  indeed,  frequently  ven¬ 
tured  to  mention  it ;  and  ftill  hoped,  that  when  my  pa- 
tronefs  had  procured  me  a  little  let  of  cuftomers  among 
her  friends,  I  fhould  be  permitted  to  venture  into  a  room 
of  my  own ;  for  I  could  not  think  of  carrying  it  on 
where  it  would  degrade  my  benefadfrefs,  of  whom  it 
could  not  without  an  affront  be  faid,  that  Ihe  let  lodgings 
to  a  mantua-maker;  nor  could  I  without  indecorum  dis¬ 
tribute  diredfions  where  1  was  to  be  found,  till  I  had 
removed  to  another  houfe.  But  whenever  I  introduced 
this  fubject  of  converfation,  I  was  either  rallied  for  my 
gravity,  or  gently  reproached  with  pride,  as  impatient  of 
obligation.  Sometimes  I  was  told  with  an  air  of  mer¬ 
riment,  that  my  bufinefs  fhould  be  pleafure;  and  fome- 
times  I  was  entertained  with  amorous  ftories,  and  ex¬ 
cited  by  licentious  and  flattered  defcriptions,  to  a  relifh 
of  luxurious  idlenefs  and  expenfive  amufements.  In 
fhort,  my  fufpicions  gradually  increafed;  and  my  fears 
grew  ftronger,  till  my  dream  was  at  an  end,  and  1  could 
flumber  no  more.  The  terror  that  feized  me,  when  I 
could  no  longer  doubt  into  what  hands  1  had  fallen,  is 
not  to  be  expreffed,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  concealed ; 
the  effect  which  it  produced  in  myafpedt  and  behaviour, 
afforded  the  wretch  who  attempted  to  feduce  me  no  pro- 
fpedf  of  fuccefs;  and  as  fhe  defpaired  of  exciting  me  by 
the  love  of  pleafure  to  voluntary  guilt,  fhe  determined  to 
eff  cl  her  purpofe  by  furprize,  and  drive  me  into  her 
toils  by  dtfperation. 

It  was  not  lefs  my  misfortune  than  reproach,  that  X 
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did  not  immediately  quit  a  place  in  which  I  knew  my- 
felf  devoted  to  deftruction,  This,  indeed,  Mrs.  Well- 
wood  was  very  affiduous  to  prevent :  the  morning  after 
I  had  difcov.eted  her  purpofe,  the  talk  about  my  bufmefs 
was  renewed  ;  and  as  foon  as  v/e  had  breakfafted,  flie 
took  me  out  with  her  in  a  hackney-coach,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  procuring  me  a  lodging  ;  but  {he  had  ftill  feme 
plauiible  objection  againft  all  that  we  faw.  Thus  fhe 
contrived  to  bufy  my  mind,  and  keep  me  with  her  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day;  at  three  we  returned  to  dinner, 
and  pafTed  the  afternoon  without  company.  I  drank  tea 
with  the  family  ;  and  in  the  evening,  being  uncommonly 
drowfy,  I  went  to  bed  near  two  hours  fooner  than  ufual. 


The  famer  continued. 

Numb.  136.  Saturday,  February  23,  1754. 


- Sms  talia  fando 

1 Temperet  a  lacrimis  ? 

And  who  can  hear  this  tale  without  a  tear  ? 


VlRG. 


To  the  tranfa&ions  of  this  night  I  was  not  con- 
fcious ;  but  what  they  had  been,  the  cireumftaoces  of 
the  morning  left  me  no  room  to  doubt.  I  difcovered 
with  aftonilhment,  indignation,  and  defpair,  which  for  a 
time  fufpended  all  my  faculties,  that  1  had  buffered  irre¬ 
parable  injury  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility  ;  not  fo  much  to 
gratify  the  wretch  by  whom  I  had  been  abufed,  as  that 
I  might  with  lefs  fcruple  adm  t  another,  and  by  refledt- 
ing  that  it  was  impoflible  to  recover  what  1  had  loft,  be¬ 
come  carelefs  of  all  that  remained.  Many  artifices  were 
ufed  to  Ibothe  me ;  and  when  thefe  were  found  to  be  in- 
effectual,  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  me  with 
menaces.  I  knew  not  exactly  what  palled  in  the  firft 
fury  of  my  diftra£fton3  but  at  length  it  quite  exhaufted 
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me.  In  the  evening,  being  calm  through  mere  languor 
and  debility,  and  no  precaution  having  been  taken  to  de¬ 
tain  me,  becaufe  I  was  not  thought  able  to  efcape,  I 
found  means  to  Teal  down  Irairs,  and  get  into  the  ft  rest 
■without  being  miked.  Wretched  as  I  was,  I  felt  fome 
emotions  cf  ioy  when  I  flrfl  found  mvfelf  at  liberty; 
though  it  was  no  better  than  the  libertv  of  an  exile  in  a 
deleft,  where,  hav  en  efcaped  from  the  dungeon  and  the 
wheel,  he  muft  vet,  without  a  miracle,  be  deftreved  bv 
favages  er  hunger.— I:  was  rot  long,  indeed,  before  I 
refifdhed.  that  I  knew  no  houfe  that  would  receive  me, 
and  that  I  had  r.o  mcr.ev  in  my  pocket.  I  had  not, 
however,  the  leaf:  inclination  to  go  back.  I  fometimes 
though:  of  returning  to  rrv  eld  miftrefs,  the  mantua- 


maker;  but  me  moment  I  began  to  anticipate  the  mali¬ 
cious  inference  ih  woulu  draw  f  3m  my  ahfer.ee  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  her  triumph  in  the  mournful  neceffity  that 
urged  me  t  return,  I  determined  rather  to  fuffer  any 


Other  evil  drat  could  berrl  me. 

Thus  definite  and  forlorn,  feeble  ar.d  cifpirited,  I 


continued  to  creep  along  till  the  flops  were  all  £hut,  and 
the  defe:  red  ft  rests  became  ider.t.  The  bufy  crowds, 
which  had  almolh  borne  me  before  them,  were  new  dif- 


fpated;  and  everv  ore  was  red  ed  home,  except  a  few 
wretched  eutcaits  line  myfelf,  who  ere  either  huddled 
together  in  a  comer,  or  {trolling  about,  not  knowing 
whither  they  went.  I:  is  not  eafv  to  conceive  the  an- 
guhn  with  v.  rich  I  reflected  upon  my  condition;  and, 
perhaps,- it* would  fcarcely  hat e  been  thought  pofiible, 
that  a  peri'on  who  was  not  a  fugitive  from  j  jffice,  nor  an 
enerr.v  to  lab  mrt  could  be  thus  definite  even  of  the  little 


that  is  efienrial  to  life,  ar.d  in  danger  of  perifhing  for 
want  in  the  midll  of  a  populous  city,  abounding  with 
accommodations  for  every  rank,  from  the  peer  to  the 
beggar.  Such,  however,  was  my  lot.  I  found  mvfelf 
compelled  by  neceffity  to  pafe  the  night  in  the  ftreets, 
without  hope  cf  raffing  the  next  m  any  other  place,  or, 
indeed,  of  procuring  food  to  fuopoi;  me  till  it  arrived. 

r  °  I  had 
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I  had  now  fafted  the  whole  day;  my  languor  increafed 
every  moment ;  I  was  weary  and  fainting ;  my  face  was 
covered  with  a  cold  fweat,  and  my  legs  trembled  under 
me:  but  I  did  not  dare  to  fit  down,  or  to  walk  twice 
along  the  fame  ftreet,  left  I  fhould  have  been  feized  by 
the  watch,  or  infulted  by  fome  voluntary  vagabond  in 
the  rage  or  wantonnefs  of  drunkennefs  or  luft.  I  knew 
not  indeed  v/ell  how  to  vary  my  walk  ;  but  imagined - 
that,  upon  the  whole,  I  fhould  be  more  fafe  in  the  city, 
than  among  the  brothels  in  the  Strand,  or  in  ftreets 
which  being  lefs  frequented  are  lefs  carefully  watched : 
for  though  I  fcarce  ventured  to  confider  the  lav/  as  my 
friend,  yet  1  was  more  afraid  of  thofe  who  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  the  peace,  than  thofe  who  were  appointed 
to  keep  it.  1  went  forward,  therefore,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  and  parted  through  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  as  the 
clock  ftruck  one  ;  but  fuch  was  my  misfortune,  that  the 
calamity  which  I  dreaded  overtook  me  in  the  very  place 
to  which  I  had  fled  to  avoid  it.  Juft  as  1  was  eroding 
at  the  corner  into  Cheapfide,  I  was  laid  hold  on  by  a  man 
not  meanly  drefled,  who  would  have  hurried  me  down 
towards  the  Old  Change.  I  knew  not  what  he  faid, 
but  I  ftrove  to  difengage  myfelf  from  him  without 
making  any  reply:  my  ftruggles,  indeed,  were  weak; 
and  the  man  ftill  keeping  his  hold,  and  perhaps  miftak- 
ing  the  feeblenefs  of  my  rertftance  for  fome  inclination 
to  comply,  proceeded  to  indecencies,  for  which  I  ftruck 
him  with  the  fudden  force  that  was  fupplied  by  rage  and 
indignation  ;  but  my  whole  ftrength  was  exhaufted  in 
the  blow,  which  the  brute  inftantly  returned,  and  re¬ 
peated  till  I  fell.  Inftindt  is  ftill  ready  in  the  defence  of 
life,  however  wretched  ;  and  though  the  moment  before 
I  had  wifhed  to  die,  yet  in  this  diftrefs  I  fpontaneoufly 
cried  out  for  help.  My  voice  was  heard  by  a  watch¬ 
man,  who  immediately  ran  tow  rds  me, -and  finding  me 
upon  the  ground,  lifted  up  his  lantern,  and  examined  me 
with  an  attention,  which  mads  me  reflefl:  with  great 
confufion  upon  the  diforder  of  my  drefs,  which  before 
3  bad 
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had  not  once  occurred  to  my  thoughts:  my  hair  hang 
loofely  about  m  fhoulders,  my  flays  were  but  half- 
laced,  and  the  reft  of  my  cloaihs  were  carelefiy  thrown 
on  in  the  tumult  and  diftradlion  of  mind,  which  pre¬ 
vented  my  attending  to  trivial  circumftances  when  I 
made  my  efcape  from  Wellwood’s.  My  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  condition  in  which  i  was  found,  con¬ 
vinced  the  watchman  that  I  was  a  ftrolling  proftitute  ; 
and  finding  that  I  was  not  able  to  nfe  without  affiftance, 
he  alfo  concluded  that  I  was  drunk: ;  he,  therefore,  fet 
down  his  lantern,  and  calling  his  comrade  to  afiift  him, 
they  lifted  me  up.  As  my  voice  was  faltering,  my 
looks  wild,  and  my  whole  frame  fo  feeble  that  I  tottered 
as  I  flood,  the  man  was  confirmed  in  his  firft  opinion  ; 
and  feeing  my  face  bloody,  and  my  eyes  fwelled,  ne  told 
me  with  a  fneer,  that  to  fecure  me  from  farther  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  he  would  provide  a  lodging  for  me  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  accordingly  they  dragged  me  between  them  to 
the  Compter,  without  any  regard  to  my  entreaties  or 
diftrefs. 

I  palled  the  night  in  agonies,  upon  which  even  now  I 
fhudder  to  look  back  :  and  in  the  morning  I  was  carried 
before  a  magiftrate.  The  watchman  gave  an  account 
of  his  having  found  me  very  drunk,  crying  out  murder, 
and  breeding;  a  riot  in  the  ftreet  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  :  “  i  was  fcarcely  yet  fober,”  he  faid,  “  as  his 
“  worfnip  might  fee,  and  had  been  pretty  handfomely 
“  beaten;  but  he  fuppofed  it  was  for  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
“  tempt  to  pick  a  pocket,  at  which  I  mult  have  been 
“  very  dextrous,  indeed,  to  have  fucceeded  in  that  con- 

dition.” 

This  account,  however  injurious,  was  greatly  con¬ 
firmed  by  my  appearance :  I  was  almoft  covered  with 
kennel  dirt,  my  face  was  difcoloured,  my  fpeech  was  in¬ 
articulate,  and  I  was  fo  opprefted  witn  faintnefs  and  ter¬ 
ror,  that  I  could  no„t  ftar.d  without  a  fupport.  The 
magiftrate,  however,  with  great  kindnefs,  called  upon 
sae  to  make  my  defence,  which  I  attempted  by  relating 
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the  truth  :  but  the  ftory  was  told  with  fo  much  hefita- 
tion,  and  was  in  itfelf  fo  wild  and  improbable,  folike  the 
inartificial  tales  that  are  haftily  formed  as  an  apology  for 
detected  guilt,  that  it  could  not  be  believed ;  and  I  was 
told,  that  except  I  could  fupport  my  character  by  foaie 
credible  witnefs,  I  fhould  be  committed  to  Bridewell. 

I  was  thunderftruck  at  this  menace ;  and  had  formed 
ideas  fo  dreadful  of  the  place  to  which  I  was  to  be  fent, 
that  my  dungeon  at  the  mantua-maker’s  became  a  palace 
in  the  comparifon;  and  to  return  thither,  with  whatever 
difadvantages,  was  now  the  utmoft  objedt  of  my  hope. 
I,  therefore,  defired  that  my  miftrefs  might  be  fent  for, 
and  flattered  myfelf  that  fhe  would  at  leall  take  me  out 
of  a  houfe  of  corredtion,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleafure 
of  tormenting  me  herfelf. 

In  about  two  hours  the  meffenger  returned,  and  with 
him  my  tyrant,  who  eyed  me  with  fuch  malicious  plea¬ 
fure,  that  my  hopes  failed  me  the  moment  I  faw  her,  and 
1  almoft  repented  that  fhe  was  come.  She  was,  i  be¬ 
lieve,  glad  of  an  opportunity  effedlually  to  prevent  my 
obtaining  any  part  of  her  bufinefs,  which  fhe  had  fome 
reafon  to  fear;  and,  therefore,  told  the  juftice  who  ex¬ 
amined  her,  that  “  fhe  had  taken  me  a  beggar  from  the 
“  parifh  four  years  ago,  and  taught  me  her  trade ;  but 
“  that  1  had  been  always  fulien,  mifchievous,  and  idle; 
“  that  it  was  more  than  a  month  fince  I  had  clandeftinely 
“  left  her  fervice,  in  decent  and  modeft  apparel  fitting 
“  my  condition  ;  and  that  fhe  would  leave  his  worfhip  to 
“  judge,  whether  I  came  honeffly  by  the  taudry  rags 
“  which  I  had  on  my  back.”  This  account,  however 
correfpondent  with  my  own,  ferved  only  to  confirm  thofe 
fadts  which  condemned  me :  it  appeared  inconteftably, 
that  I  had  deferted  my  fervice ;  and  been  debauched  in  a 
brothel,  where  I  had  been  furnifhed  with  cloaths,  and 
continued  more  than  a  month,  That  I  had  been  igno¬ 
rant  of  my  fituation,  proftituted  without  my  confent,  and 
at  laft  had  efoaped  to  avoid  farther  injury,  appeared  to  be 
fictitious  circumftances,  invented  to  palliate  my  offence; 
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the  perfon  whom  I  had  accufed  lived  in  another  county; 
and  it  was  neceftary  for  the  prefent,  to  bring  the  matter 
to  afhort  i flue :  my  miftrefs,  therefore,  was  afked,  whe¬ 
ther  fhe  would  receive  me  again,  upon  my  promife  of 
good  behaviour;  and  upon  her  peremptory  refufal,  my 
mittimus  was  made  out,  and  I  was  committed  to  hard 
labour.  The  clerk,  however,  was  ordered  to  take  a 
memorandum  of  my  charge  againft  Wellwood,  and  1 
was  told  that  enquiry  fhould  be  made  about  her. 

After  I  had  been  confined  about  a  week,  a  note  was 
brought  me  without  date  or  name,  in  which  I  was  told, 
“  that  my  malice  againft  thofe  who  would  have  been  my 
“  benefaihors  was  difappointed ;  that  if  I  would  return 
“  to  them,  my  difcharge  fhould  be  procured,  and  I 
“  fhould  ftitl  be  kindly  received  ;  but  that  if  I  perhfted 
“  in  my  ingratitude,  it  fhould  not  be  unrevenged.” 
From,  this  note  I  conjectured,  that  Wellwood  had  found 
means  to  ftop  an  enquiry  into  her  conduct  which  fhe  had 
difcovered  to  have  been  begun  upon  my  information,  and 
had  thus  learnt  where  I  was  to  be  found :  I  therefore  re¬ 
turned  no  anfwer,  but  that  I  was  contented  with  my 
fituation,and  prepared  tofuffer  whatever  Providence 
fhould  appoint. 

During  my  confinement,  I  was  not  treated  with  great 
feverity ;  and  at  the  next  court,  as  no  particular  crime 
was  alledged  againft  me,  I  was  ordered  to  be  difcharged. 
As  my  character  was  now  irretrievably  loft,  as  I  had  no 
friend  who  would  affoid  me  fhelter,  nor  any  bufinefs  to 
which  I  could  apply,  I  had  no  profpeCl  but  again  to 
wander  about  the  il  reets,  without  lodging  and  withou  t  food. 
I  therefore  in  treated,  that  the  officers  of  the  parifh  to 
which  I  belonged,  might  be  ordered  to  receive  me  into 
the  work-houfe,  till  they  could  get  me  a  fervice,  or  find 
me  feme  employment,  by  which  my  labour  would  pro¬ 
cure  me  a  fubfifteftce.  This  'requeft,  fo  reafonable,  and 
fo  uncommon,  w7as  much  commended,  and  immediately 
granted;  but  as  I  was  going  out  at  rhe  gate  with  my  pafs 
in  my  hand,  I  was  met  by  a  bailiT,  with  an  emiflary  of 

Well  wood’s 
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Well  wood’s,  and  arretted  for  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds. 
As  it  was  no  more  in  my  power  to  procure  bail,  than  to 
pay  the  money,  I  was  immediately  dragged  to  Newgate. 
It  was  foon  known  that  I  had  not  a  farthing  in  my 
pocket,  and  that  no  money  either  for  fees  or  accommo¬ 
dations  could  be  expected;  I  was,  therefore,  turned  over 
to  a  place  called  the  common  fide,  among  the  moft 
wretched  and  the  moft  profligate  of  human  beings.  In 
Bridewell,  indeed,  my  afiociates  were  wicked  ;  but  they 
were  over-awed  by  the  prefence  of  their  tafkmatter,  and 
reftrained  from  licentioufnefs  by  perpetual  labour :  but 
my  ears  were  now  violated  every  moment  by  oaths,  exe¬ 
crations,  and  obfcenity ;  the  converfation  of  Mother 
Wellwood,  her  immates,  and  her  guefts,  was  chafte  and 
holy  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  ;  and  in  com- 
parifon  with  their  life,  that  to  which  I  had  been  folicited 
was  innocent.  Thus  I  began  infenfibly  to  think  of 
mere  incontinence  without  horror ,  and,  indeed,  became 
lefs  fenfible  of  more  complicated  enormities,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  became  familiar.  My  wretchednefs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  alleviated,  though  my  virtue  became  lefs. 
I  was  without  friends  and  without  money ;  and  the 
mifery  of  confinement  in  a  noifome  dungeon,  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  hunger  and  thirft,  and  cold  and  nakednefs. 
In  this  hour  of  trial,  I  was  again  aflailed  by  the  wretch, 
who  had  produced  it  only  to  facilitate  her  fuccefs.  And 
let  not  thofe,  before  whom  the  path  of  virtue  has  been 
ftrewed  with  flowers,  and  every  thorn  removed  by  prof- 
perity,  too  feverely  cenfure  me,  to  whom  it  was  a  barren 
and  a  rugged  road,  in  which  I  had  long  toiled  with  labour 
and  anguifh,  if  at  laft,  when  I  was  benighted  in  a  ftorm, 
I  turned  at  the  firft  light,  and  hatted  to  the  neareft  fhel- 
ter :  let  me  not  be  too  feverely  cenfured,  if  I  now  accept¬ 
ed  liberty,  and  eafe,  and  plenty,  Upon  the  only  terms  on 
which  they  could  be  obtained.  I  confented,  with  what¬ 
ever  reluctance  and  compunction,  to  return,  and  com¬ 
plete  my  ruin  in  the  place  w7here  it  was  begun.  -  The 
action  of  debt  was  immediately  withdrawn,  my  fees  were 
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paid,  and  I  was  once  more  removed  to  my  lodging  near 
Covent  Garden.  In  a  fhort  time  I  recovered  my  health 
and  beauty ;  I  was  again  drelTed  and  adorned  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  my  tyrant,  whofe  power  increafed  in  proportion 
to  my  debt:  the  terms  of  proftitution  were  prefcribed 
me  ;  and  out  of  the  money  which  was  the  price  not  only 
of  my  body  but  my  foul,  I  fcarce  received  more  than 
I  could  have  earned  by  weeding  in  a  field.  The  will 
of  my  creditor  was  my  law,  from  which  I  knew  not 
how  to  appeal.  My  fiavery  was  moil  deplorable,  and 
my  employment  moil  odious  ;  for  the  principles  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  religion,  which  had  been  implanted  in  my  youth, 
however  they  had  been  choaked  by  weeds,  could  never 
be  plucked  up  by  the  root ;  nor  did  I  ever  admit  a  ditho- 
nourable  vifit,  but  my  heart  funk,  my  lips  quivered,  and 
my  knees  fmote  each  other. 

From  this  dreadful  fituation  I  am  at  length  delivered. 
But  while  1  lift  up  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  Him,  who 
alone  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  I  defire  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  my  deviation  to  ill  was  natural,  my  re¬ 
covery  almoft  miraculous.  My  firft  ftep  to  vice  was 
the  defertion  of  my  fervice  ;  and  of  this,  all  my  guilt  and 
mifery  were  the  confequence.  Let  none,  therefore,  quit 
the  poll  that  is  affigned  them  by  Providence,  or  ven¬ 
ture  out  of  the  ftraight  way ;  the  bye-path,  though  it  may 
invite  them  by  its  verdure,  will  inevitably  lead  them  to  a 
precipices  nor  can  it,  without  folly  and  prefumption,  be 
pronounced  of  any,  that  their  firft  deviation  from  recti¬ 
tude  will  produce  lefs  evil  than  mine. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  ftory  of  my  child,  and 
fuch  are  her  reflections  upon  it ;  to  which  I  can  only  add, 
that  he  who  abandons  his  offspring,  or  corrupts  them 
by  his  example,  perpetrates  greater  evil  than  a  murderer, 
in  proportion  as  immortality  is  of  more  value  than  life. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

AG  AMUS. 
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H  U  M  -A  N  LIFE. 

Numb.  140.  Saturday,  March  9,  1754. 

Define  Manaltos ,  mea  tibia ,  define  cantus.  Vi r  G. 

Nowceafe,  my  pipe,  now  ceafe,  Msnalian  ftrains.  Warton, 

"W^HEN  this  work  was  firft  planned,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined,  that  whatever  might  be  the  fuccefs,  it  fhould 
not  be  continued  as  a  paper,  till  it  became  unwieldy  as 
a  book :  for  no  immediate  advantage  would  have  in¬ 
duced  the  Adventurer  to  write  what,  like  a  newfpaper, 
was  defign  d  but  for  a  day;  and  he  knew,  that  the 
pieces  of  which  it  would  confift  might  be  multiplied  till 
they  were  thought  too  numerous  to. collect,  and  too 
coftly  to  purchafe,  even  by  thofe  who  fhould  allow  them 
to  be  excellent  in  their  kind.  It  was  foon  agreed,  that 
four  volumes,  when  they  fhould  be  printed  in  a  pocket 
fize,  would  circulate  better  than  more,  and  that  fcarce 
any  of  the  purpofes  of  publication  could  be  effected  by 
lefs  ;  the  work  therefore  was  limited  to  four  volumes, 
and  four  volumes  are  now  completed. 

A  moral  writer,  of  whatever  abilities,  who  labours  to 
reclaim  thofe  to  whom  vice  is  become  habitual,  and  who 
are  become  veterans  in  infidelity,  mull  lurely  labour 
to  little  purpofe.  Vice  is  a  gradual  and  eafy  delcent, 
where  it  firft  deviates  from  the  level  of  innocence  ;  but 
the  declivity  at  every  pace  becomes  more  fteep,  and  thofe 
who  defcend,  defcend  every  moment  with  greater  rapi¬ 
dity.  As  a  moralift,  therefore,  I  determined  to  mark  the 
firft  infenfible  gradation  to  ill;  to  caution  againft  thofe 
aiSls  which  are  not  generally  believed  to  incur  guilt,  but 
of  which  indubitable  vice  and  hopelefs  mifery  are  the  na¬ 
tural  and  almoft  neceflary  confequences. 
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As  I  was  upon  thefe  principles  to  write  for  the  Young 
and  the  Gay;  for  thofe  who  are  entering  the  path  of 
life,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  necelTary  to  amufe  the  ima¬ 
gination  while  I  was  approaching  the  heart ;  and  that  I 
could  not  hope  to  fix  the  attention,  but  by  engaging 
the  paffions.  I  have,  therefore,  fometimes  led  them  into 
the  reg:ons  of  fancy;  and  fometimes  held  up  before 
them  the  mirror  of  life  ;  I  have  concatenated  events,  ra¬ 
ther  than  deduced  confequence  by  logical  reafoning; 
and  have  exhibited  fcences  of  profperity  and  diftrefs,  as 
more  forcibly  perfuafive  than  the  rhetoric  of  declamation. 

But  whatever  was  the  defig-n  to  which  I  directed  mv 
part  of  this  work,  I  will  not  pretend,  that  the  view  with 
which  I  undertook  it  was  wholly  difinterefted ;  or  that  I 
would  have  engaged  in  a  periodical  paper,  if  I  had  not  con- 
fidered  that  though  it  would  not  require  deep  refearches 
and  aburafced  peculation,  yet  it  would  admit  much  of 
that  novelty  which  nature  can  now  fupply,  and  afford  me 
opportunity  to  excel,  if  I  pofftffed  the  power;  as  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  a  mafter  is  as  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  ftill  life,  as  in 
a  Hercules  or  a  Venus,  a  landscape -or  a  battle.  I  con- 
fefs  that  in  this  work  I  was  incited  not  only  byadefire 
to  propagate  virtue,  but  to  gratify  myfelf :  nor  has  the 
private  v/ifh,  which  was  involved  in  the  public,  been 
difappointed.  I  have  no  caufe  to  complain,  that  the 
Adventurer  has  been  injurioufly  negledted ;  or  that  I 
have  been  denied  thatpraife,  the  hope  of  which  animated 
my  labour  and  cheered  mywearinefs:  I  have  been  pleaf- 
ed,  in  proportion  as  I  have  been  known  in  this  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  the  fears  in  which  I  made  the  firft  experi¬ 
ment  are  paff,  I  have  fubfcribed  this  paper  with  my 
name.  But  the  hour  is  haftening  in  which,  whatever 
praife  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  by  thefe  cotnpofitions, 
if  they  are  remembered  at  all,  will  be  remembered 
with  equal  indifference,  and  the  tenor  of  them  only  will 
afford  me  comfort.  Time',  who  is  impatient  to  date 
my  laft  paper,  will  fhortly  moulder  the  hand  tl  iat  is  now 
writing  it  in  the  duff,  and  fl ill  the  bread  that  now  throbs 
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at  the  refle&ion:  but  let  not  this  be  read  as  fomethins: 
that  relates  only  to  another,  for  a  few  years  only  can 
divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that 
has  written.  This  awful  truth,  however  obvious,'  and 
however  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten ;  for  furely, 
if  we  did  not  loofe  our  remembrance,  or  at  lead:  our 
fenfibility,  that  view  would  always  predominate  in  our 
lives,  which  alone  can  afford  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

John  Hawkesworth. 

Bromley,  in  Kent, 

March  4,  1754. 
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SIMPLICITY. 

Numb.  26.  Thursday,  June  2S,  1753. 

SIMPLICITY  is  with  juftice  efteemed  a  fupreme 
excellence  in  all  the  performances  of  art,  becaufe  by 
this  quality  they  more  nearly  refemble  the  productions 
of  nature  :  and  the  productions  of  nature  hare  ever  been 
accounted  nobler,  and  of  a  higher  order,  in  proportion 
to  their  Simplicity.  Hence  arifes  (if  the  ladies  will 
permit  me  to  philofophize  a  moment)  the  fuperior  ex¬ 
cellence  of  fpirit  to  matter,  which  is  evidently  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  many  particles,  whereas-  the  firft  is  pure,  un¬ 
compounded,  and  indivifible. 

But  let  us  defcend  from  lofty  fpeculations,  and  ufelefs 
metaphyfics,  intocommom  life  and  familiar  arts,  in  order 
more  fully  to  difplay  the  beauties  of  a  juft  Simplicity,  to 
which  the  prefent  age  feems  not  to  pay  a  proper  regard 
in  various  inftanees. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tirefome  and  naufeous  to  a  vir- 
tuofo  cf  a  true  judgment  and  a  juft  eye  in  painting,  than 
the  gawdy  glitter  of  florid  colours,  and  a  vaft  profufion 
of  light,  unfubdued  by  fhade,  and  undiverfified  with 
teints  of  a  browner  caft.  It  is  recorded,  that  fome  of  the 
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only.  This  excellent  artift  invented  alfo  a  kind  of  dark¬ 
ening  varnifh,  that  might  temper  and  chaltife  all  daz¬ 
zling  fplendor  and  unnecefiary  glare,  and  might  give,  as 
Pliny  expreffes  it,  a  modefty  and  au  (ferity  to  his  works. 
Thofe  who  have  been  unaccuftomed  to  the  bed:  models, 
are  ufually  at  firft  more  delighted  with  the  productions 
of  the  Flemilh  than  the  Italian  fchool ;  and  prefer  Reu¬ 
bens  to  Raphael,  till  they  feel  by  experience,  that  Iuf- 
cious  and  gay  colouring  defeats  the  very  end  of  the  art, 
by  turning  the  attention  from  its  principal  excellencies  j 
that  is,  from  Truth,  Simplicity,  and  Defin. 

If  thefe  obfervations  are  rightly  founded,  what  fhall  we 
fay  of  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  thofe,  who  fpend  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes  in  collecting  pieces,  where  neither 
perfpeCtive,  nor  proportion,  nor  conformity  to  nature  are 
obferved;  I  mean  the  extravagant  lovers  and  purchafers 
of  China  and  Indian  fcreens.  I  faw  a  fenfble  foreigner 
aftonilhed  at  a  large  auction,  with  the  exorbitant  prices 
given  for  thefe  fplendid  deformities,  as  he  called  them, 
while  an  excellent  painting  of  Guido  palled  unnoticed,  and 
was  fet  afide,  as  unfalhionable  lumber.  Happy  Ihould  I 
think  myfelf  to  be  able  to  convince  the  fair  connoilleurs 
that  make  the  greateft  part  of  Mr.  Langford’s  audiences, 
that  no  genuine  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  whimfieal  and 
grotefque  figures,  the  monftrous  offspring  of  wild  ima¬ 
gination,  undirected  by  nature  and  truth. 

It  is  of  equal  confequence  to  obferve  fimplicity  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  as  in  painting.  A  multiplicity  of  minute  or¬ 
naments  ;  a  vaft  variety  of  angles  and  cavities ;  clutters 
of  little  columns,  and  a  crowd  of  windows,  are  what  dif- 
tinguilhes  Meannefs  of  manner  in  building  from  Great- 
nefs  ;  that  is,  the  Gothic  from  the  Grecian ;  in  which 
every  decoration  arifes  from  necelfity  and  ufe,  and  every 
pillar  has  fomething  to  fupport. 

Mark,  how  the  dread  Pantheon  J lands , 

Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands  ! 

Amid  the  toys  of  idle  Jlate, 

How  simply,  how  fever dy  great  ! 
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fays  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ode  to  lord  Huntingdon, 
Nothing,  therefore,  offends  memore  than  to  behold  the 
revival  of  this  barbarous  tafte,  in  feveral  villas,  temples, 
and  pleafure-houfes,  that  difgrace  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  metropolis.  Nay,  fometimes  in  the  front  of  the 
fame  edifice  to  find  a  Grecian  plan  adulterated  and  de¬ 
filed  by  the  unnatural  and  impure  mixture  of  Gothic 
whimfies. 

Dejinit  in p'oeem  mulier fo ‘mjfa Juperne.  Hor. 

Whoever  confiders  the  lateft  importations  of  mufic 
and  muficians  from,  Italy,  will  be  convinced,  that  the 
modern  mailers  of  that  country  have  loft  that  beautiful 
Simplicity,  which  is  generally  the  ornament  of  every  mu* 
fical  compofition,  and  which  really  dignified  thofe  of 
their  predeceffors.  They  have  introduced  fo  many  in¬ 
tricate  divifions,  wild  variations,  and  ufelefs  repetitions, 
without  any  apparent  necefuty  arifmg  either  from  the 
words  or  from  any  other  incident,  that  the  chief  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  compofer  feems  to  be  rather  to  furprize  the  ear 
than  to  pleafe  the  judgment ;  and  that  of  the  performer,  to 
fhew  his  execution  rather  than  his  expreflion.  It  is 
from  thefe  motives  that  the  hearer  is  often  confounded, 
but  not  delighted,  with  fudden  and  unnatural  tranfi- 
tions  from  the  key,  and  returns  to  it  as  unnatural  as  the 
tranfitions  themfelves  ;  while  Pathos,  the  foul  of  mufic 
is  either  unknown  or  totally  neglected.  Thofe  who 
have  iludied  the  works  of  Corelli  among  the  modern 
ancients,  and  Handel  in  the  prefent  age,  know  that  the 
moft  affecting  paffages  of  the  former  owe  their  excel¬ 
lence  to  Simplicity  alone  ;  and  that  the  latter  underftands 
it  as  well,  and  attends  to  it  as  much,  though  he  knows 
when  to  introduce  with  propriety  thofe  niceties  and  re¬ 
finements,  which  for  want  of  the  propriety,  we  condemn 
in  others. 

In  every  fpecies  of  writing,  whether  we  confider  ftyle 
or  fentiment,  Simplicity  is  a  beauty.  The  perfection  of 
language,  fays  the  great  father  of  criticifm,  confifts  in 
its  being  perfpicuous  but  not  low.  A  redundancy  of 
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metaphors,  a  heap  of  founding  and  florid  epithets,  remote 
alluAons,  hidden  flalhes  of  wit,  lively  and  epigrammatic 
turns,  dazzle  the  imaginations,  and  captivate  the  minds 
of  vulgar  readers,  who  are  apt  to  think  the  Ample  manner 
unanimated  and  dull,  for  want  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  models  of  the  great  antique.  Xenophon  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Caefar  among  the  Romans,  are  at  once  the 
pureft  and  moft  Ample,  as  well  as  the  moft  elegant 
writers,  any  age  or  nation  can  produce.  Nudi  enunfunt , 
reSii,  iff  venufti  omm  ornatu  orationis ,  tanquam  vefte  de- 
t radio.  Among  ourfelves,  no  writer  has  perhaps  made 
fo  happy  and  judicious  a  mixture  of  plain  and  Agurative 
terms  as  Addifon,  who  was  the  fli  ft  that  banifhed  ft-om 
the  Engiifh,  as  Boiheu  from  the  French,  every  fpecies 
of  bad  eloquence  and  ialie  wit,  and  opened  the  gates  of 
the  temple  of  Tafte  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  feems  to  be  the  fate  of  polifhed  nations,  to  degene¬ 
rate  and  depart  from  a  Simplicity  cf  fentiment.  For 
when  the  Arid  and  moft  obvious  thoughts  have  been  pre¬ 
occupied  by  former  writers,  their  fucciffors,  by  {drain¬ 
ing  to  be  original  and  new,  abound  in  far-fetched  fenti¬ 
ment,  and  forced  conceits.  Some- late  inftanccs  in  men 
of  genius  (for  none  butthefe  are  capable  of  committing 
this  fault)  give  occafton  to  us  to  deprecate  this  event! 

I  mull  add,  under  this  head,  that  Ampacity  of  fable  is  an 
indifpenfable  quality  in  every  legitimate  drama.  We 
are  too  much  enamoured  with  what  is  called  intrigue, 
bufmefs,  and  buftle,  in  our  plays.  We  are  difgufted 
with  the  thinnefs,  that  is,  the  unity  of  a  plot.  We 
muft  enrich  it  with  epifodes  or  under  characters :  and 
we  never  confider,  how  much  our  attention  is  diverted 
and  deftroyed  by  different  objects,  and  cur  pity  divided 
and  weakened,  by  an  intricate  multiplicity  of  events  and 
of  perfons.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  who  could  relifh  lb  - 
Ample  a  plot,  as  that  of  Philo&etes  of  Sophocles,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  either  more  patience,  or  more  good  fenfe  (I  will 
not  determine  v/nicn)  tnan  my  prefent  countrymen. 

If  we  raife  our  thoughts  to  a  fubje&  of  more  import- 
Vol,  II.  N  Inr, 
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a  nee  than  writing,  I  mean  drefs,  even  in  this  fublime 
fcicnce,  Simplicity  fhould  ever  he  regarded.  It  might 
be  thought  prefumpticn  in  me  to  cenfure  any  part  of 
Mifs  ****’s  drefs  laft  night  at  Ranelagh  ;  yet  I  could 
not  help  condemning  that  profufion  cf  ornament, 
which  violated  and  deftroyed  the  unity  and  roUoj  (a  tech¬ 
nical  term  borrowed  from  .the  toilette)  of  fo  accom- 
pliihed  a  figure. 

To  finifh  my  panegyric  on  Simplicity  in  a  manner  that 
I  know  is  agreeable  to  my  fair  readers,  I  mean  with  a 
ftroke  of  morality,  I  would  obferve,  that  if  this  quality 
was  venerated  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  at  once  banilh 
from  the  earth  all  artifice  and  treachery,  double  dealing, 
and  deceit.  Let  it  therefore  be  eflablifhed  as  a  maxim, 
That  Simplicity  is  of  equal  importance,  in  Morals  and 
in  Tafte. 


VISITING. 

Numb.  62.  Thursday,  March  7,  1754. 

To  Mr.  FITZ  -  ADAM. 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  fomewhere  read  of  the  faying  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  I  believe  it  was  in  the  Spectator,  “  That  every 
u  one  ought  to  do  fometning  in  the  world  to  fhew  that 
ct  he  has  been  in  it.”  I  am  therefore,  though  a  woman, 
defirous  of  leaving  behind  me  the  following  teftimony  of 
my  exiftence,  and  of  convincing  pofterity  that  in  point 
of  birth  I  have  had  the  ftart  of  them. 

It  is  of  late  grown  into  fafhion  among  the  men  to 
treat  the  bufinefs  of  Vifiting  with  great  difrefpedl : 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  female  recreation,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  their  fuperior  natures.  Yetnot- 
Withftanding  their  contempt  of  it,  and  the  odious  name 
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of  gadding  which  they  have  given  it,  I  do  not  find  that 
they  fail  in  their  appearance  at  any  of  our  affemblies,  or 
that  they  are  better  able  than  us  women  to  {hut  them- 
felves  up  in  their  own  houfes,  when  there  is  any  thing 
to  be  done  or  feen  abroad.  If  they  would  content 
themfelves  with  finding  fault  v/ith  the  Name  not  the. 
Thing,  I  fhould  have  no  quarrel  with  them  ;  the  word 
Vifit  being  of  fo  various  and  uncertain  a  fignification, 
that  I  am  always  at  a  lol's  in  what  fenfe  to  underftand  it. 

A  fifter-in-law  of  mine,  who  lives  about  ten  miles 
from  town,  fent  me  fome  time  ago  a  very  preffing  letter, 
defiring  my  affiftance,  and  that  of  my  cook-maid,  for  a 
few  days  ;  her  houfe,  as  {he  faid,  being  likely  to  be  put 
into  great  hurry  and  confufion  from  the  preparations 
they  were  making  for  the  reception  of  my  lord  Whim- 
fey,  who  had  fent  my  brother  a  card  that  he  intended  him 
a  Vifit  the  week  following.  I  fet  out  accordingly  with 
my  cook;  and  when  every  thing  was  got  ready  in  the 
beft  and  genteelefl  manner,  that  my  brother’s  fortune 
would  afford,  for  the  entertainment  of  fo  noble  a  gueft, 
down  comes  my  lord  as  expected ;  w’ho  upon  alighting 
from  his  chariot,  gave  orders  to  his  coachman  to  keep 
the  horfes  in  motion,  for  that  his  flay  fhould  not  exceed 
fifteen  minutes.  His  iordfhip  took  a  ■walk  through  the 
garden  ;  feemed  greatly  pleafed  with  its  fituation  and  de- 
fign;  very  politely  excufcd  himfelf  from  making  a  long¬ 
er  flay,  and  took  his  leave  with  faying,  that  he  hoped 
foon  to  do  do  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  making  him  a  fe- 
cond  Vifit. 

It  would  be  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  family  diftrefs  uponfo  vexing  a  difap- 
pointment ;  let  it  fuflice  to  tell  you,  that  it  was  near 
a  fortnight  before  my  poor  filler  perfedlly  recovered  it, 
or  before  {he  left  off  her  hourly  repeated  queftion  of 
“  What  fhall  we.  do  with  all  this  load  of  victuals  ?”  My 
lord  next  day  at  White’s  was  giving  high  encomiums 
on  my  brother’s  feat,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  air  in  that 
part  of  Surry;  and  was  pleafed  to  f-y,  that  he'  thought 
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it  the  complete!!  thing  of  its  fize  within  twenty  miles 
of  London.  Upon  which  Sir  Humphry  Hobling,  a 
•diftant  relation  of  our’s,  propcfed  being  of  my  lord’s 
party  at  his  next  Vifit.  Accordingly,  in  about  three 
weeks,  a  fecond  card  informs  my  brother  of  a  fecond 
Vifit. 

By  this  time  1  and  my  maid,  together  with  two  or 
three  fupernumeray  afliftants  and  female  humble  coufins, 
were  difmiffed,  after  having  ftaid  a  fortnight,  by  parti¬ 
cular  defire,  to  help  to  eat  up  the  pafties,  pyes,  tarts,  jel¬ 
lies,  fvllabubs,  & c.  which  had  been  provided  for  my 
lord,  and  were  now  looked  upon  as  mere  drugs  in  a  fa¬ 
mily,  which  ufually  contented  itfelf  with  two  fubftan- 
tial  difhes,  or  one  and  a  pudding. 

It  was  not  in  the  leaft  doubted  that  my  lord’s  fecond 
Vifit  would  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  firft;  his  lord- 
ihip’s  card  being  conceived  exactly  in  the  fame  words  ; 
there  was  therefore  no  need  of  fufs  or  preparation ;  my  lif¬ 
ter  too  had  pretty  well  worn  off  the  dread  of  making  her 
appearance  before  fo  great  a  man.  According  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  my  lord  arrived,  and  with  him  Sir  Humphrey 
and  Colonel  Shuffle,  a  great  favourite  of  my  lord’s,  and 
a  number  of  fervants  with  portmanteaus,  guns,  pointers, 

fetters,  fpaniels,  &c.— - My  poor  dear  filler  ! - -I 

wilh  you  were  a  woman,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  and  had  kept 
houfe  in  the  country,  that  you  might  know  how  to  pity 
her.  The  rumour  of  my  lord’s  arrival  having  fpread  itfelf, 
feveral  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  came  the  next 
■day  to  dine  with  my  brother,  and  to  pay  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  his  lordfhip ;  the  greater  part  of  whom,  by  Sir 
Humphrey’s  inceflantly  puffing  about  the  claret,  were 
rendered  utterly  incapable  of  returning  to  their  homes 
that  night.  To  fhorten  my  ftory,  my  lord  and  the  colo¬ 
nel,  finding  the  air  to  agree  with  them  every  day  better 
than  the  other,  continued  there  a  fortnight ;  and  Sir 
Humphrey,  having  drank  himfelf  into  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
is,  with  his  lady  and  family  (whom  he  fent  for  to  attend 
him)  at  this  day  upon  his  vifit. 
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i  have  heard  much  of  the  copioufnels  of  the  Engli.1i 
language,  and  would  fain  know  why  it  is  that  people 
can  find  no  term  to  exprefs  their  delign  of  flaying  fifteen- 
days  in  your  houfe,  different  from  that  which  fignifies 
fifteen  minutes  ?  Have  they  no  way  of  expreffing  the 
time  of  their  continuance  but  by  the  one  word  V ifit  f 
S'urely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  a  more  corredl  and  intelligible 
method  of  conveying  upon  cards  or  otherwife  the. 
visitor's  delign  upon  the  vifited  might  be  found  outj- 
giving  him  to  underftand  at  fight  v/hat  he  has  to  do 
towards  a  proper  reception  :  whether  it  be  to  order  a 
fire  in  the  baft  parlour  5  to  fee  if  the  death  warrant  for 
poultry,  roaffing  pigs,  ■  &c.  be  to  be  figned  ;  if  fheets,, 
bed?,  and  chambers  are  to  be  aired,  or  a  month’s  provifiou 
to  be  laid  in.  All  this,  I  conceive,  may  he  eafily 
effedled  by  a  method,  which,  for  the  good  of  all  mafters 
and  miflrefies  of  families,  I  am  now  going  to  com¬ 
municate. 

When  a  fine  lady,  having  a  new  fafhioned  fuit  of 
cloaths,  or  a  new  piece  of  fcandal  to  circulate,  finds  it 
necefiary  to  call  upon  forty  or  fifty  of  her  acquaintance 
in  one  day  :  or  when  a  fine  gentleman  chufes  to  fignify 
his  intention  of  making  a  fhort  Vifit,  like  my  lord 
Whimfey’s  firfl;  I  am  for  an  abridgement  of  the  word, 
and  only  calling  it  a  Vis.  When  a  gentleman  or  lady 
intends  taking  a  family  dinner  with  a  country  friend, 
or  a  difh  of  tea  with  a  town  one,  I  would  have  that 
called  a  Vifit.  But  when  a  perfon  propofes  fpending 
fome  days,  weeks,  or  months  at  a  houfe,  I  would  call 
that  a  Vilitation.  So  that  for  the  future  cards  might 
very  properly  be  written  in  the  following  form :  “  Lady 
“  Changeherfriend’s  compliments  to  lady  Fiddlefaddle, 
“  and  intends  to  Vis  her  ladyfhip  this  evening.’* 
“  Lord  Stiff’s  compliments  to  Sir  Gregory  Quibus  at 
“  his  houfe  at  Hampflead,  and  intends  to  Vifit  him  the 
“  firft  fair  day.”  “  Captain  Fearaball’s  compliments 
“  to  Ralph  Hardhead,  Efq.  at  his  feat  near  Burford 
“  Downs,  and  intends  him  a  Vifitation  the  beginning 
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<c  of  next  month,  to  take  a  crack  of  hunting  with  him.” 
Thus,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  will  the  terms  of  Vifing, 
Vifiting,  and  V7  ifitationing  always  carry  an  exact  meaning 
with  them,  and  be  fuch  as  the  loweft  capacity  cannot 
fail  of  underftanding.  I  am,  with  great  efteem, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader ,  and  admirer , 

Susanna  Frettabit. 

P.  S.  If  this  letter  fhould  happen  to  pleafe  you,  who 
are  all  the  world  to  me,  I  may  very  fhortly  fend  you  a 
few  neceffary  remarks  upon  each  of  thefe  three  Vifit- 
ments;  in  which  I  may  obferve  at  large  that  the  Vis 
feems  to  be  chiefly  confined  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
or  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  tranfadfing  of  bufinefs  in  general.  The  Vifit  is 
more  particularly  for  ftill  life  and  fet  compliments. 
The  Vifitation  is  looked  upon  generally  in  a  very 
in  ifrerent  light,  and  oftener  thought  a  plague  than  a 
pleafure  by  the  receiver  :  it  is  chiefly  the  invention  of 
the  worthy  tribe  of  hearers  (of  whom  you  gave  us  lately 
fo  lively  a  defcription)  led-captains,  younger  brothers 
brought  up  to  no  bufinefs,  humble  coufins,  &cc.  The 
Vifited  in  thefe  cafes,  or  more  properly  lpeaking,  the 
Patients,  have  invented  on  their  parts  feveral  curious 
hints  towards  fhortening  the  length  of  a  Vifitation, 
behdes  thofe  ftale  and  threadbare  ones,  of  bringing  out 
after  a  certain  time  the  brown  loaf,  and  ordering  the 
groom  to  fay,  that  the  corn  is  all  out.  My  uncle  Toby 
Frettabit,  having  received  a  Vifitation  from  a  gentleman 
and  his  lady,  who  were  his  relations,  and  finding  it 
continued  to  the  feventeenth  morning,  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  calling  aloud  to  his  groom,  under  fheir 
chamber  window,  to  be  fare  to  feed  his  coufin’s  horfes 
well,  and  get  their  chaife  cleaned  ;  “  for  very  likely, 
“  Tom,”  fays  he,  railing  his  voice,  “  my  coufins  will 
“  embrace  fo  fine  a  morning  to  go  home  in  ;  for,  you 
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“  know, To  very  fine  a  day  one  feldom  fees  jn  a  whole 
ct  month  at  this  time  of  the  year.”  His  coufins,  it 
feems,  took  the  hint,  and  very,  civilly  decamped  a  few 
hours  after. 


TASTE  FOR  FLOWERS, 

Numb.  83.  Thursday,  Auguft  22,  17.54. 

’Turn  vioLiria,  ct 
Myrlus,  ct  omnis  coj>ia  nctrittm, 

•V/ni  gt  >tl  oh-vtt/s  odor e  i> , 

Faiitfius  domino  priori.  Hor. 

Mr.  FIT  Z- A  DAM, 

HEN  I  confider  how  remaikably'  the  feveraf 
periods,  in  the  rife  and  declenfion  of  ancient  ftates,  have 
been  chara&erized  by  the  varying  manners  of  their 
people,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  an  enquiry  into  the 
importance  of  our  prefent  tafte  for  flowers,  would  be  no 
very  idle  and  uninterefling  fpeculation.  But  as  I  would' 
not  willingly  foreftall  any  abler  pen,  on  a  fubje£t  that 
deferves  to  be  conlidered  by  every  patriot  philofopher  of 
the  age,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  confine  my  prefent  ani- 
madverfions  upon  it  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  my 
own  private  experience,  and  content  myfelf  with 
giving 'a  fhort  account  of  the  motives  which  induced 
me  to  commence  a  florift  at  firfl,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  I  have  fince  derived  from  the  offices  of  my 
profeffion. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  laws  of  decency  and  polite - 
nefs  are,  for  the  moft  part,  nothing  but  mere  local  infti- 
tutions,  very  much  limited  in  their  authority,  and  very 
arbitrary  and  fludluating  in  their  nature:  and  that  no 
one  who  offers  himfelf  a  candidate  for  fame  in  matters  of 
tafte  and  falhion,  can  fucceed  in  his  pretenfions  at  firft, 
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without  accommodating  them  to  the  approbation  of 
popular  prejudice,  or  hold  his  reputation,  after  he  has 
once  procured  it,  on  any  fafer  tenure  than  the  uncertain 
voice  of  the  multitude.  Now,  I  muff  own,  I  imagined 
(and  perhaps  many  have  been  as  much  deceived  in  this 
point  as  myfelf)  that  the  vegetable  virtuofo’s  credit  was 
more  particularly  fubjeft  to  this  precarious  dependence, 
and  that  the  chief  fecurity  of  its  fupport  connfted  only 
in  the  accidental  concurrence  of  numbers  in  an  unac¬ 
countable  and  trifling  purfuit.  And  it  is  very  probable 
that  I  fhould  never  have  been  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
had  I  not  been  fortunately  induced  to  purchafe  a  fmall 
colleftion  of  flowers,  in  order  to  efcape  the  odious 
imputation  of  a  taftelefs  Angularity.  But  as  many  a 
commendable  aclion  has  been  undertaken  at  firft  on  no 
better  principle  than  the  fear  of  fhame,  which  has  after¬ 
wards  been  profecuted  on  a  more  generous  motive ;  lb 
was  I  brought  at  length  to  improve  that  collection  in 
confequence  of  my  own  thorough  conviction  of  its  great 
importance,  which  was  originally  procured  in  compliance 
only  with  the  fancies  of  other  people. 

Being  rather  of  a  contemplative  turn,  and  not  very 
apt  to  whiffle  away  any  of  my  vacant  time,  I  was  not 
long  in  difcovering  that  the  cultivation  of  flowers  had 
in  it  a  much  finer  mixture  of  the  utils  clulci  than  any 
other  employment  whatever.  But  before  I  attempt  to 
fhew  in  what  particular  refpecls  it  is  moflly  fluted  to 
inftruCi:  and  delight,  I  would  willingly  remove  two  very 
common  objections,  notwithstanding,  as  their  abfurdity 
Is  almoft  as  evident  as  any  tiling  belonging  to  them, 
they  may  be  thought  hardly  worthy  of  my  notice. 
Suppofing  then,  ihatfuch  an  inconfiderate  and  fliperficial 
obferver  of  things  may  poflibly  be  met  with,  as  fhn.II 
reckon  it  any  difparagement  to  the  intrinhc  value  of  a 
flower,  that  it  is  expofed  to  a  great  variety  of  accidents 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  perpetually 
fubiect  to  the  irregular  dominion  of  the  folar  influence  ; 
it  v  ill  be  fuaicieit;  to  convince  him  of  his  nflftake.  if  he 
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is  not  quite  incapable  of  being  convinced  at  all,  only 
juft  to  remind  him  of  the  uncertain  condition  of  his  own 
profperity,  and  admonifti  him  to  reflect  how  little  fecurc 
he  is  of  being  always  preferved  from  the  oppreffive 
ftorms,  or  of  enjoying  the  conftant  funfhine  of  fortune. 
And  if  that  other  objection,  drawn  from  the  fuppofed 
vanity  of  regarding  any  thing  of  fuch  a  fhort  duration 
as  the  bloom  of  a  flower,  be  admitted  as  concluiive,  it 
mult  unavoidably  prove  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  fince  it 
will  not  hold  with  equal  force  againft  every  temporal 
enjoyment,  and  all  worldly  fatisfadtions  whatever  j  but 
(which  I  muft  confefs  is  a  very  (hocking  confederation 
to  me)  will  utterly  annihilate  all  tiiofe  engaging  quafffies 
of  the  fair  fex,  which  are  moft  eflentially  neceffary  to 
recommend  them  to  our  love  and  admiration.  Let  me 
add,  moreover,  t hat  if  there  be  that  real  fimilitude,  which 
the  frequency  of  the  allufion  feems  to  make  unqueftiora- 
able,  between  human  life  and  a  flower,  it  follows,  that 
no  man  can  pretend  to  a  right  of  defpifing  the  one,  that 
would  be  thought  to  place  any  value  on  the  other. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  reckoned  good  anv  farther  than 
as  it  contributes  to  our  happinefs.  The  value  we  put 
upon  any  poffeflion  or  employment,  is  the  only  ftanuard 
that  can  be  properly  applied  to  determine  its  real  worth. 
Whatever  therefore  is  beft  fitted  to  adminifter  delight  to 
any  particular  perfon,  ought  certainly  to  be  regarded,  by 
Him  at  leaft,  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  that  fummum 
bonwn ,  which,  though  it  be  the  common  end  of  all 
our  endeavours,  has  however  been  purfued  by  as  many 
different  means  as  there  have  been  different  men.  But 
fuppoftng  that  no  allowances  were  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  Angular  propenfities,  yet  he  that  can  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  his  enjoyments,  by  contr-adfing  the  extent 
of  his  poffeflions,  ought.,  in  all  reafonable  conftrudtion, 
to  be  deemed  a  much  happier  man,  than  he  who  under 
a  foolifti  perfuafion  that  he  is  fecuring  to  himfelf  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  delight,  (hail  take  incefl'ant  pains 
to  augment  thofe  riches,  and  extend  thofe  territories, 
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which,  after  all,  will  as  much  difqualify  him  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  as  an  unwieldy  corpulency  of  perfon  would 
incapacitate  him  for  expedition.  And  one  might  eafily 
produce  many  inftances  of  men,  who  by  a  prudent  con- 
verfion  of  fuch  incumbrances  into  flowers,  have  received 
more  fatisfadfion  from  the  products  of  a  fmall  parterre, 
than  from  the  income  of  a  large  eftate ;  and  found  thern- 
felves  as  compleatly  happy  as  a  Corycius,  after  they 
had  once  reduced  their  concerns  to  the  eafy  management 
of  a  Angle  acre. 

Folly  may  fuggeft  what  it  pleafe  ;  but  that  alone- 
ought  to  be  eifeemed  a  trifle,  which  is  of  no  confe- 
quence ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  in  nature  unworthy 
of  a  wife  man’s  regard,  becaufe  the  mod  inferior  of  all 
her  productions,  may,  in  fome  light  or  another,  be  made 
inftrumental  to  his  improvement. 

Were  we  to  refleCt,  in  a  proper  manner,  on  the 
correlative  importance  of  fuch  objects,  as  may  be 
thought  ufelefs  and  infignificant,  when  confidered  only 
with  regard  to  themfelves,  we  fhould  difcover  a  mediate 
fort  of  union  between  the  wideft  links  of  that  indefinite 
chain  which  holds  together  the  conftituents  of  the 
univerfe :  -  we  fhould  perceive  that  ail  thofe  things,  which 
.are  mod  diflimilar  in  every  other  refpedf,  do  however 
agree  in  that  common  deftination,  whereby  they  become 
fa  many  equally  important  parts  of  one  ftupendous 
whole  :  and  we  fhould  find  as  fit  a  place  for  the  difcovery 
of  truth  in  every  flowTer-gardcn,  as  in  the  celebrated 
groves  cf  Cadmus. 

It  has  been  from  this  fchool  that  I  have  procured  the 
beft  part  of  my  philofophy ;  and  from  this  too  have  I 
learnt  to  improve  and  confirm  my  morals.  The  volume 
of  nature  is  fo  full  of  pafi’ages  above  the  explication  of 
human  learning,  that  th;  beft  proof  of  our  having 
ftudied  it  with  ur  common  diligence  and  fuccefs,  mult 
confift  chiefly  in  cur  being  able  to  produce  from  it 
many  uncommon  inftances  of  our  ignorance;  and  I 
have  the  vanity,  or  I  Ihould  rather  fay  the  modefty,  to 
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boaft,  that  I  have  difcovered  difficulties  enough  in  one 
Tingle  leaf  of  it,  to  clear  up  my  underftanding  from  the 
ftupifying  influence  of  a  conceited  fufficiency,  and  to 
improve  my  reafo.n  into  a  perfect  diffidence  of  its  utmoft 
force  and  penetration.  Nor  have  I  a  flower  in  my 
pofleflion  that  is  lefs  abounding  in  moral  inftruttion, 
than  in  beauty  and  fweetnefs.  1  cannot  obferve  that  in- 
duftrious  nicety  with  which  the  bee  examines  into  every 
thing  that  comes  in  his  way,  without  coniidering  it  as 
a  reproachful  admonition  to  myfelf :  and  if  I  do  not 
collect  lome  ufeful  leflon,  that  may  fupport  me  under  all 
the  enfuing  revolutions  of  my  life,  fiom  every  flower 
that  fuch  an  infect  can  extract  provifion  from  againft  the 
future  exigences  of  his,  I  am  ready  to  place  it  to  the 
account  of  my  negligence,  and  to  think  myfelf  guilty  of 
the  moft  unpardonable  follv,  in  fuffering  Him  alone  to 
profit  from  that,  which  I  aflume  the  abfurd  privilege  of 
calling  my  own. 

In  fhort,  there  is  fuch  a  clofe  affinity  between  a 
proper  cultivation  of  a  flower-garden  and  a  right  dif- 
cipline  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  aimoft  impoffible  for  any 
thoughtful  perfon  that  has  made  any  proficiency  in  the 
one,  to  avoid  paying  a  due  attention  to  the  otner.  That 
induftry  and  care  which  are  fo  requifite  to  cleanfe  a 
garden  from  all  forts  of  weeds,  will  naturally  fugged:  to 
him  how  much  more  expedient  it  would  be  to  exert  the 
fame  diligence  in  eradicating  ail  forts  of  prejudices, 
follies,  and  vices  from  the  mind,  where  they  wifi  be  as 
fure  to  prevail  without  a  great  deal  of  care  and  correc¬ 
tion,  as  common  weeds  in  a  neglsdted  piece  of  ground. 
And  as  it  requires  more  pains  to  extirpate  fome  weeds 
than  others,  according  as  they  are  more  firmly  fixt, 
more  numerous,  or  more  naturalized  to  the  foil ;  fo 
thofe  faults  will  be  found,  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
fupprefled,  which  have  been  of  the  longeft  growth,  and 
taken  the  deepeft  root ;  which  are  more  predominant 
in  number,  and  moft  congenial  to  the  conftitution. 
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CONVERSATION. 

Numb.  94.  Thursday,  October  17,  1754. 

In  my  paper  of  hft  Thurfday,  I  took  notice  how 
much  converfation  had  fuffered  from  the  fingular  dif- 
pofition  of  mankind  in  our  age  to  appear  in  every 
character  except  their  natural  one,  and  to  confider 
Pedantry  as  reflecting  more  difgrace  on  the  perfons 
tinctured  with  it,  than  any  other  frailty,  or  even  im¬ 
morality,  incident  to  our  nature.  I  am,  however,  fat 
from  concluding  this  principle  (univerfal  as  it  is)  to  be 
the  only  obftrudtion  to  rational  fociety ;  other  caufes, 
diftindt  in  themfelves,  or  operating  in  conjunction  with 
it,  have  confpired  to  reduce  converfation  to  the  ftate  we 
lament  it  in* at  prefent.  I  fhall  mention  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  of  thefe  caufes  in  the  order  they  occur 
to  me. 

One  great  abufe  of  converfation,  has  vifibly  arifen 
from  our  miftaking  its  end,  which  is,  the  mutual  enter¬ 
tainment  and  inftrudtion  of  each  other,  by  a  friendly 
communication  of  fentiments.  It  is  ferioufly  to  be 
wi filed  that  this  end  were  purfued,  and  that  every  one 
would  contribute  with  freedom  and  good-manners  to  the 
general  improvement  from  his  particular  difcoveries. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  confider  fociety  in  no 
other  light  than  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  difplay- 
Ing  to  advantage  our  wit,  our  eloquence,  or  any  other 
real  or  imaginary  accomplifhment.  It  is  our  intention 
to  procure  admiration  from  it,  not  improvement ;  and  to 
dazzle  our  companions  with  our  own  brightnefs,  rather 
than  to  receive  light  by  reflection  from  Them.  I 
knew,  indeed,  an  inftance,  the  very  oppofite  to  this,  in  a 
late  perfon  of  difiindtion,  who  to  very  great  qualities 
had  united  the  talents  of  a  moft  agreeable  companion. 
I  could  never  perceive  that  he  fupported  this  character 
by  any  alTumed  fuperiority  over  his  company:  it  was 
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his  fingular  faculty  to  difcover  the  genius  of  other  men  : 
no  latent  merit  efcaped  his  penetration,  though  the  pro¬ 
prietor  feetned  induftrious  to  conceal  it  from  the  world, 
and  even  from  him f -If.  With  this  advaniage,  he  had  the 
art  to  engage  every  member  of  the  company  on  that 
particular  fubjedl,  which  he  was  capable  of  maintaining 
with  eafe  to  himfidf,  and  benefit  to  fociety.  He  himfelf 
at  the  fame  time  pretended  to  no  more  than  a  common 
part  in  chat  converfation,  which  derived  its  merit 
entirely  from  his  addrefs.  The  tendency  of  fuch  be¬ 
haviour  to  enlarge  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  procure 
efteem,  cannot  fail  of  appearing  very  evident  to  my 
readers. 

There  is  another  defedt,  very  clofely  connected  with 
the  abufe  above-mentioned,  which  has  proved  equally 
pernicious  to  converfation :  I  mean  the  peremptorinefs 
and  warmth  that  are  employed  in  modern  conferences. 
Indeed,  whether  we  write  or  converfe,  the  haughty 
manner,  the  filf-fufficiency,  and  the  contempt  of  our 
opponent,  that  we  mix  with  our  arguments,  have  con- 
fiderably  prevented  the  advancement  of  truth,  and  con¬ 
viction  of  error.  Modern  difputants,  by  this  method 
have  fubjedled  their  caufe,  though  perhaps  founded  in 
demonftration,  to  great  difadvantages  ;  fince  they  have 
not  only  the  prejudices  of  mankind  to  combat,  but  have 
imprudently  interefted  their  paffions  too  againft  them. — 
In  debates,  perhaps  purely  fpeculative,  a  perfon  is  obliged 
not  only  to  defend  the  point  in  controverfy,  but  even 
his  underftanding  and  moral  character,  which  are  united 
to  the  queftion  by  the  management  of  his  adverfary. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke,  ornaments  to  their 
country,  their  age,  and  human  nature,  have  been 
frequently  reprefented  as  men  of  weak  heads  and  bad 
hearts,  by  perfons  efteeming  themfelves  nothing  lefs 
than  philofophers.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  to  the 
unprejudiced,  that  gravitation  and  cohefion  have  any 
vifible  connedtion  with  ethics  5  that  an  attempt  to 
afcertain  the  powers  of  the  underftanding,  has  a  ten- 
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dency  to  undermine  revelation ;  or  that  thefe  writers 
deferved  to  be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  as 
ingenious  enthunafts,  if  reafon  and  univerfai  experience 
had  not  confirmed  their  enquiries  to  be  as  true  as  they 
were  beautiful.  1  have  often  thought  that  the  reception- 
of  the  Platonic  philofophy  in  the  world,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  more  to  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  than  to  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  it.  If  we  except  the  moral  part, 
which  is  divinely  treated,  its  difcoveries  in  phyfics  and 
other  branches  of  fcience  did  not  entitle  it  to  be  advanced 
above  that  of  other  fects,  particularly  the  Ariftotelian. 
The  difference  was,  that  the  ipfc  dixits  and  dogmatical 
pofitions  of  the  one,  made  it  unpalatable;  while  modeffy, 
politenefs,  and  deference  to  the  reafon  and  dignity  of 
mankind,  rendered  the  other  lovely  even  to  its  adverfaries. 
They  were  induced  by  the  addrels  of  it,  to  purfue  thei 
confequences  of  their  own  ©pinions,  till  they  led  them 
to  absurdity,  and  were  not  afhamed  of  a  conclusion 
which  feemed  to  be  the  effect  of  their  own- examination. 
The  fame  management  inclined  them  to  adopt  with- 
cheerful;: efs  thofe  principles,  which  were  eftablifhed  on 
the  ruins  of  their  favourite  prejudices-.  It  is  a  little 
extraordinary  that  the  fuccefs  of  this  milder  mechod  of 
difputation  ihiould  have  had  no  greater  influence  on 
fucceedmg  ages;  efpeciaily  ft  nee  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Chriftianity  has,  bv  his  own  example,  fo  eminently 
.<  ecumniendeu  the  fa  ne  practice.  Fhe  errors  of  man¬ 
kind  were  treated  by  him  with  the  tendernefs  of  a 
parent ;  and  even  divine  truth  introduced  into  the  mind 
by  perfuafion  rather  than  authority.  The  delivery  of 
them  in  parables  was  excellently  calculated  to  dive  it 
men  of  prejudices  and  pa  uons,  and  to  exclude  the  con- 
federation  cf  felf-intereff  from  the  queition. ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  lhewed  an  indulgence  to  the  uaderftanding, 
by  proposing  chiefly  general  truths,  and  leaving  their 
particular  application  to  ourftlves. 

The  fatal  influence  of  politics  on  fociety,  in  a  country 
divided  into  parties  like  our  own,  has  been  too  often- 
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mentioned  to  require  iiluftration.  I  (hall  obferve  only, 
that  it  has  been  the  occafion  of  excluding  a  variety  of 
ufeful  knowledge  from  conversion,  even  with  the  men 
of  the  mod  moderate  principles.  They  have  been 
cautious  of  engaging  on  any  fubjedh,  which  might 
accidentally  lead  to  that  of  politics ;  and  from  the  natural 
relation  of  one  fcience  to  another,  have  by  this  means 
precluded  themfelves  from  almoft  every  branch  of  in- 
ftrudlive  converfation.  It  was  obfervahle  at  the  table 
of  a  late  great  man,  that  obfcenity  was  too  often  the 
fubjedt  of  difcourfe,  which  he  himfelf  appeared  not  fuf- 
ficiently  to  difcountenance.  To  fome  ferious  perfons, 
who  took  offence  at  his  conduct,  he  made  the  following 
apology  :  “  I  have  attempted,”  fays  he,  “  in  vain  to 
“  ftart  other  fubjedts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  preferve 

the  harmony  of  my  company.  If,  for  inftance,  I  in- 
a  troduce  the  ftate  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  we 
“  enter  very  foon  into  acomparifon  of  the  governments 
“  they  have  flourifhed  under,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
u  prefent  one,  and  the  perfons  that  condudt  it.  If  the 
“  fubjecl'  has  been  philofophy,  I  have  fometimes  appre- 
“  hended  that  it  v/ould  conclude  with  laying  hands  on 
“  the  hilts  of  fvvords,  from  divifions  on  toleration,  and 
“  occafional  conformity.  I  am  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cc  ceffity  of  conniving  at  a  fubjedl,  in  which  alone  whig 
“  and  tory,  churchman  and  diffenter,  minifterial  and 
“  anti- minifterial  man  unite  together,  with  any  degree 
“  of  chearfulnefs.” 

Another  impediment  to  the  revival  of  converfation 
may  be  afcribed  to  our  notion  of  its  being  intended  as  a 
relaxation  from  every  thing  ferious,  ufeful,  or  moral. 
The  mind  has  been  compared  to  a  bow,  which  is  fome¬ 
times  unbent  to  preferve  its  elafticity  :  and  becaufe  the 
how  is  ufelefs  in  a  ftate  of  remiffion,  we  make  the  fame 
conclufion  of  the  human  mind  Whereas  the  mind  is 
an  active  principle,  and  naturally  impatient  of  eafe;  it 
may  lofe  indeed  its  vigour  by  being  employed  too  in- 
tenfely  on  particular  fubje&s,  but  recovers  itfelf  again, 

rather 
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rather  by  varying  its  application,  than  by  continuing  in¬ 
active.  Hiflory,  poetry,  and  the  lighter  parts  of  fcience 
more  agreeably  relieve  us  from  abilracted  ftudies,  than 
a  total  indolence  and  diilipaticn.  It  is  this  continued, 
though  varied  exercife  of  the  mind,  in  the  hours  of  lei- 
fure  as  well  as  of  bufmefs,  chat  feems  to  have  given  the 
ancients  that  fiiperiority  over  the  moderns,  which  we 
are  more  ready  to  acknowledge,  than  to  enquire  into  the 
reafon  of. — Even  Tuilv  himfelf,  if  he  had  dedicated  his 
retirement  to  thofe  amufements  that  employ  the  modem 
world,  might  have  been  delivered  to  pollerity  with  no 
greater  reputation,  than  what  he  was  entitled  to  from 
the  character  of  an  eminent  pleader  and  politician.  It 
was  in  that  retirement,- and  in  the  hours  of  ccnverfation, 
that  he  exhauited  thofe  fubjecls  of  reafon  and  philofophy, 
which  have  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  mankind.  I 
was  engaged  lately  in  converfation  with  fome  friends  on 
a  particular  branch  of  writing,  that  of  dialogue.  Every 
one  admired  the  eafe  of  the  ancients  in  it,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  moderns  as  ftiff  and  unnatural.  I  agreed  in 
opinion  with  them,  but  thought  their  reflections  as 
much  a  ft  tire  on  the  age  as  the  writers.  Modern 
dialogue  appears  unnatural,  bee  .ufe  the  feenes,  the 
perfons,  and  the  fubjects  it  afiociates,  are  feldom  united 
in  real  life.  It  was  natural  for  an  ancient  writer  to 
reprefent  Varro,  Atticus,  Brutus,  &c.  difcufling  fubjeCts 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  mankind,  in  porticos  or 
gardens,  becaufe  the  great  men  of  Rome  frequently 
fpent  their  retirement  in  this  manner.— -It  would  feem 
the  very  reverie  to  introduce  in  our  days  Sir  Thomas 
requefting  my  lord  duke  to  refume  his  arguments  for 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul  under  the  fhade  of  a 
beech-tree,  or  entreating  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recefles  of  the  wood,  that  he  may  purfue  without  inter¬ 
ruption  his  enquiry  into  the  foundation  of  morality. 
The  reafon  is,  that  difquifitions  of  this  kind  do  not 
frequently  engage  the  thoughts  of  our  great  men :  or  if 
they  really  think  of  them,  they  appropriate  thinking  to- 
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the  particular  apartments  they  call  their  {todies.  When 
they  chance  to  penetrate  into  the  gloom  of  woods,  it  is 
in  purfuit  of  game,  not  of  truth.  The  converfation  in 
gardens  is  not  of  an  elevated  kind  ;  and  the  circular 
feats  round  fpreading  trees  ufually  infpire  other  thoughts 
than  abftracted  ideas- 

I  fhall  clofe  this  fubjedt,  with  lamenting  the  injury 
done  to  ficiety,  by  our  unnatural  excluuon  of  the  fofter 
fex  from  every  converfation  either  feiious  or  inftruccive. 
The  moft  enlightened  ages  of  the  world  entertained  jufter 
notions  of  their  merit:  even  Socrates,  the  father  of  an¬ 
cient  vvifdom,  was  fond  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
learnt  eloquence  from  Afpatia.  I  may  add  of  the  fex, 
that  they  derive  fome  advantage  over  us  from  the  very 
defects  of  their  education:  their  minds  operate  with  more 
freedom,  and  with  genuine  fimplicity  of  uncorrupted  na¬ 
ture.  They  are  not  fettered,  Idee  our’s,  by  principles 
and  fyftems,  nor  confined  to  the  particular  modes  of 
thinking,  that  prevail  in  colleges  and  fchools.> — The  live- 
linefs  too  of  their  imagination  entitles  them  to  a  place  in 
the  graved:,  as  well  as  the  moil  cheerful  company;  I 
will  not  even  except  the  Sympofia  of  philofophers :  for, 
to  conclude  a  little  learnedly,  though  demonftrat'.on  itfelf 
may  appear  principally  to  depend  on  the  judgement,  yet 
the  difeovery  of  intermediate  ideas,  neceffarv  to  it,  is 
more  particularly  the  province  of  invention. 

BIRTH. 

Numb.  1 14.  Thursday,  March  6,  1755. 

The  notion  of  birth,  as  it  is  commonly  called  and  efta- 
blifhed  by  cuftorn,  is  alfo  the  manifeft  refuit  of  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  many,  and  of  the  defgns  of  a  few.  It  is  the 
child  of  Pride  and  Folly,  coupled  together  by  that  in- 
dullrious  pander  Self-love.  It  is  fureiy  the  ftrongeft 
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infrance,  and  the  weakeft  prop  of  human  vanity.  If  it 
means  any  thing,  it  means  a  long-. lineal  defcent  from  a 
founder,  whofe  induftry  or  good- for  tune,  whofe  meric,  or 
perhaps  whofe  guilt,  has  enabled  his  poflerity  to  live 
ufelefs  to  fociety,  and  tO|t'ra;.frnit  to  theirs  their  pride 
and  their  patrimony.  However,. this  extravagant  notion, 
this  chimerical  advantage,  the  effect  of  blind  chance, 
where  prudence  and  option  cannot  even  pretend  to  ha\e 
the  leaf!  fhare,  is  that  Fly  which,  by  a  kind  of  Egyptian 
fu perdition,  Cuilom  all  over  Europe  has  deified,  and  at 
whofe  tawdry  (hr  ins  good  fenfe,  good  manners,  and  good 
nature  are  daily  ficiificed. 

The  vulgar  d i ft i net; on  between  people  of  birth  and 
people  of  no  birrli  will  probably  puzzle  the  critics  and 
antiquarians  of  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  centuries,  when 
in  their  judicious  or  laborious  refearches  into  the  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  thefe  prelent  times,  they  fhall  have 
reafon  tafuppofe,  that  in  the  fixteenth,  feventeenth,  and' 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  iiland  of  Great  Britain  was 
inhabited  by  two  forts  of  people,  fome  born,  but  the 
much  greater  number  unborn. — The  fact  will  appear  fo 
incredible ,  that  it  will  certainly  be  believed ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  be  how  to  account  for  it;  and  that,  as  it 
commonly  does,  will  engrofs  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
The  cafe  of  Cadmus’s  men,  will  doubtlefs  be  urged  as  a 
cafe  in  point,  to  prove  the  poffxbility  of  the  thing  ;  and 
the  truth  of  it  will  be  confirmed  by  the  records  of  the 
univerfitvof  Oxford,  where  it  will  appear  that  an  unborn 
perfon,  called  for  that  reafo  1  Terra  Fiiius ,  annually  en¬ 
tertained  that  university  with  an  oration  in  the  theatre. 

I  therefore  take  with  pieaflue  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  and  clearing  up  this  difficulty  to  my  remoteft 
iuccefibrs  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  giving  them  th? 
true  meaning  of  the  fevers!  expreffions  of  Great  Birth, 
Noble  Birch,  Birth,  and  no  Birth  at  a!!.  - 

Great  and  illuftrious  birth  is  ascertained  and  authenti¬ 
cated  by  a  pedigree,  carefully  preferved  in  the  family, 
which  takes  at  leaff  an  hour’s  time  t.o  unroll,  and  when 
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unrolled,  difclofes  twenty  intermarriages  of  valiant  and 
puifTant  Geoffreys  and  Hildebrands,  with  as  many  chafte 
and  pious  Blaunches  and  Mauds,  before  the  conqueft, 
not  without  here  and  there  a  dafh  of  the  Plantagenets. 
But  if  unfortunately  the  infolent  worms  mould  have  de¬ 
voured  the  pedigree  as  well  as  the  perfons  of  the  ill uf— 
trious  family,  that  defedl  may  be  fuppiied  by  the  authen¬ 
tic  records  of  the  herald’s  office,  that  ineftimable  repofi- 
tory  of  good  fenfe  and  ufeful  knowledge.  If  this  great 
birth  is  graced  with  a  peerage,  fo  much  the  better ;  but 
if  not,  it  is  no  great  matter ;  for  being  fo  folid  a  good  in 
itfelf,  it  wants  no  borrowed  advantages,  and  is  unquef- 
tionably  the  m'ofl  pleafmg  fmtiment  that  a  truly  gene¬ 
rous  mind  is  capable  of  feeling. 

Noble  birth  implies  only  a  peerage  in  the  family. 
Anceftors  are  by  no  means  neceftary  for  this  kind  of 
birth  ;  the  patent  is  the  midwife  of  it,  and  the  very  fixlt 
defeent  is  noble.  The  family  arms,  however  modern,  are 
dignified  by  the  coronet  and  mantle;  but  the  family 
livery  is  fometimes,  for  very  good  reafons,  laid  afide. 

Birth,  fingly,  and  without  an  epithet,  extends,  I  can¬ 
not  pofitively  fay  how  far,  but  negatively,  it  flops  where 
ufeful  arts  and  induftry  begin.  Merchants,  tradefmen, 
yeomen,  farmers,  and  ploughmen,  are  not  born,  or  at 
leaft,  in  fo  mean  a  way,  as  not  to  deferve  that  name ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reafon  that  their  mothers  are 
faid  to  be  delivered. ,  rather  than  brought  to  bed  of  them. 
But  baronets,  knights,  and  efquires,  have  the  honour  of 
being  born. 

1  mufl  confefs,  that  before  I  got  the  key  to  this  fa- 
fnionable  language,  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  myfelf  with 
the  diftinclion  between  birth,  and  no  birth  ;  and  having 
no  other  guide  than  my  own  weak  reafon,  I  miflook  the 
matter  moft  grofsly.  I  foolifnly  imagined  that  welU 
born ,  meant  born  with  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body  ;  a 
healthy,  ft'rong  confutation,  joined  to  a  good  heart  and  a 
good  underftanding. — But  I  never  fufpected  that  it  could 
poffibly  mean  the  fhrivelled,  taftelefs  fruit  of  an  old 
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genealogical  tree.  I  communicated  my  doubts,  and 
applied  for  information  to  my  late  worthy  .and  curious 
f  iend,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Kennon,  whofe  valu  >ble  col¬ 
lection  of  foffils  and  minerals  lately  fold,  fufRciently 
proves  her  fkill  and  refearches  in  the  raoft  recondite 
parts  of  nature.  She,  with  that  franknefs  and  humanity 
which  were  natural  to  her,  afiurcd  me,  that  it  was  all  a 
vulgar  error,  in  which  however  the  nobility  and  gentry 
prided  themfelves  :  but  that  in  truth  fhe  had  never  ob- 
ferved  the  children  of  the  quality  to  be  wholefomer  and 
ftronger  than  others,  but  rather  the  contrary;  which  dif¬ 
ference  fhe  imputed  to  certain  cauies,  which  I  (hall  not 
here  fpecify.  This  natural  (and,  I  dare  fay,  to  the  belt 
or  her  obfervation,  true)  account  confirmed  me  in  my 
former  philofophical  error.  But  Mill,  not  thoroughly 
fatisfied  with  it,  and  thinking  that  there  muft  be  fome- 
t’ning  more  in  what  was  fo  univerfally  valued,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  fome  farther  information  byaddrefling  my- 
felf  to  a  perfon  of  vaft,  immenfe,  prodigious  birth,  and 
defcended  at  avis  regibus-,  with-  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  acquainted.  As  he  expatiates  willingly  upon 
that  fubject,  it  was  very  eafy  for  me  to  fet  him  a-going 
upon  it,  infomuch,  that  upon  fome  few  doubts  which  I 
humbly  fuggefted  to  him,  he  fpoke  to  me  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

“  I  believe,  Mr.  Filz-Adam,  you  are  not  (for  nobody 
<c  is)  ignorant  of  the  antiquity  of  my  family,  which  by 
“  authentic  records  I  can  trace  up  to  king  Alfred,  fome 
“  of  v/hofe  blood  runs  at  this  moment  in  my  veins;  and 
u  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  find  infinite  inward 
<c  comfort  and  fatisfaclion  in  that  reflection.  Let  people 
“  of  no  birth  laugh  as  much  as  they  pleafe  at  thefe  no- 
“  tions ;  they  are  not  imaginary ;  they  are  real ;  they  are 
“  folid  ;  and  whoever  is  well  born,  is  glad  that  he  is  fo. 

A  merchant,  a  tradefman,  a  yeoman,  a  farmer,  and 
c;  fuch  fort  of  people,  may  perhaps  have  common  honefty 
u  and  vulgar  virtues  ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  more 
“  refined  and  generous  fcntiments  of  honour,  courage, 
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«  and  magnanimity,  can  only  flow  in  ancient  and  noble 
«  blood.  What  (hall  animate  a  tradefman  or  mean-born 
“  man  to  any  great  and  heroic  virtues  ?  Shall  it  be  the 
u  examples  of  his  anceftors  ?  He  has  none.  Or  fhall 
u  it  be  that  impure  blood  that  rather  flag  nates  than  cir- 
culates  in  his  veins?  No;  ancient  birth  and  noble 
blood  are  the  only  true  fources  of  great  virtues.  This 
“  truth  appears  even  among  brutes,  who  we  obferve 
IC  never  degenerate,  except  in  cafes  of  mif-alliances  with 
“  their  inferiors.  Are  not  the  pedigrees  of  horfes,  cocks, 
“  dogs,&c.  carefully  preferved,  as  the  never- failing  proofs 
K  of  their  fwiftnefs  and  courage  ?  I  repeat  it  again,  birth 
<c  is  an  ineftimable  advantage,  not  to  be  adequately  un- 
u  derftood  but  by  thofe  who  have  it.” 

My  friend  was  going  on,  and  to  fay  the  truth,  grow¬ 
ing  dull,  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  interrupting  him,  by 
acknowledging  that  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  felf-evidence  of  his  faCts,  had  entirely  removed  all 
my  doubts,  and  convinced  me  of  the  unfpeakable  advan¬ 
tages  of  illuftrious  birth  ;  and  unfortunately  I  added,  that 
my  own  vanity  was  greatly  flattered  by  it,  in  confe- 
quence  of  my  being  lineally  defeended  from  the  firft  man. 
Upon  this  my  friend  looked  grave,  'and  feemed  rather 
difpleafed ;  whether  from  a  fufpicion  that  1  was  jefting, 
or  upon  an  apprehenflon  that  1  meant  to  out-defeend  him, 
I  cannot  determine ;  for  he  contented  himfelf  with  faying, 
“  T  hat  is  not  a  neceflary  confequence  neither,  Mr.  Pitz- 
“  Adam,  fince  I  have  read  fomewhere  or  other  of  Pre- 
“  adamites,  which  opinion  did  not  feem  to  me  an  abfurd 
“  one.” 

Here  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  went  home  full  of 
reflections  upon  the  aftonifhing  powers  of  felf-love,  that 
can  extraCt  comfort  and  pl'eafure  from  fuch  groundlefs, 
abfurd,  and  extravagant  prejudices.  In  all  other  refpeCts, 
my  friend  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  madman,  and  can  talk 
very  rationally  upon  any  rational  fubjeCt.  But  fuch  is 
the  inconflftency  both  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
heart,  that  one  muft  not  form  a  general  judgement  of 
either,  from  one  glaring  error,  or  one  Paining  excellence. 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  COMPANY. 

Numb.  125.  Thursday,  May  22,  1755. 

JtIaD  the  many  wife  philofophers  of  antiquity,  who 
have  ib  often  and  fo  juftly  compared  the  life  of  man  to  a 
race,  lived  in  the  prelent  times,  they  would  have  feen  the 
propriety  of  that  fimile  greatly  augmented  :  for  if  we  ob- 
ferve  the  behaviour  of  the  polite  part  of  this  nation  (that 
‘is,  of  all  the  nation)  we  fhall  fee  that  their  whole  lives  are 
one  continued  race;  in  which  everyone  is  endeavouring 
to  diftance  all  behind  him,  and  to  overtake,  or  pafs  by, 
all  who  are  before  him  :  every  one  is  flying  from  his  in¬ 
feriors  in  purfuit  of  his  fuperiors,  who  fly  from  Him  with 
equal  alacrity. 

Were  not  the  confequences  of  this  ridiculous  pride  of 
the  mod  deftrudtive  nature  to  the  public,  the  feene 
would  be  really  entertaining.  Every  tradefman  is  a 
merchant,  every  merchant  is  a  gentleman,  and  every 
gentleman  one  of  the  noblefs.  We  are  a  nation  of  gen¬ 
try,  populus  generojorum  :  we  have  no  fuch  thing  as  com¬ 
mon  people  among  us:  between  vanity  and  gin,  the  fpe- 
cies  is  utterly  deferoyed.  The  fons  of  our  loweft  me¬ 
chanics,  acquiring  with  their  learning  at  charity-fchools, 
the  laudable  ambition  of  become  gentle-folks,  defpife 
their  paternal  occupations,  and  are  all  foliciting  for  the 
honourable  employments  of  tidewaiters  and  excifemen, 
— .Their  girls  are  all  milliners,  mantua-makers,  or  lady’s 
women ;  or  prefumptoufly  exercife  that  genteel  profef- 
fion,  which  ufed  to  be  peculiarly  referved  for  the  v, 'ell- 
educated  daughters  of  deceafed  clergymen.  Attornies’ 
clerk  sand  city-’prentices  drefs  like  cornets  of  dragoons, 
keep  their  miftreffes  and  their  hunters,  criticife  at  the 
play,  and  toafr  at  the  tavern.  The  merchant  leaves  his 
’cernpting-houfe  for  St.  James’s  ;  and  the  country  gen¬ 
tleman  his  own  affairs  for  thofe  of  the  public,  by  which 
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neither  of  them  receive  much  benefit.  Every  com¬ 
moner  of  diftin&ion  is  impatient  for  a  peerage,  and 
treads  hard  upon  the  heels  of  quality,  in  drefs,  equipage, 
and  expences  of  every  kind.  1  he  nobility,  who  can 
aim  no  higher,  plunge  themfelves  into  debt  and  depend¬ 
ence,  to  preferve  their  rank  ;  and  are  even  there  quickly 
overtaken  by  their  unmerciful  purfuers. 

The  fame  foolifh  vanity,  that  thus  prompts  us  to  imi¬ 
tate  our  fuperiors,  induces  us  alfo  to  be,  or  to  pretend  to  ' 
be,  their  infeparable  companions  ;  or,  as  the  phrale  is,  to 
keep  the  beft  company  ;  by  which  is  always  to  be  under- 
ftood,  fuch  company  as  are  much  above  us  in  rank  or 
fortune,  and  confequently  defpife  and  avoid  us,  in  the 
fiwne  manner  as  we  ourfelves  do  our  inferiors.  By  this 
ridiculous  affectation,  are  all  the  pleafures  of  focial  life, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  friendly  converfe  utterly  de- 
ftroyed.  We  chufe  not  our  companions  for  their  wit 
or  learning,  their  good-humour  or  good-fenfe,  but  for 
their  power  of  conferring  this  imaginary  dignity,  as  if 
greatnefs  was  communicable,  like  the  powers  of  the  load- 
ftone,  by  friCtion ;  or  by  contract,  like  electricity.  Every 
young  gentlemen  is  taught  to  believe  it  is  more  eligible, 
and  more  honourable,  to  deftroy  his  time,  his  fortune, 
his  morals,  and  his  underftanding  at  a  gaming-houfe  with 
the  beft  company ,  than  to  improve  them  all  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  molt  ingenious  and  entertaining  of  his 
equals:  and  every  felf- conceited  girl,  in  fafhionable  life, 
chufes  rather  to  endure  the  affefted  fflence  and  infolent 
head-ache  of  my  lady  duchefs  for  a  whole  evening, |  than 
*  to  pafs  it  in  mirth  and  jollity  wfith  the  mod  amiable  of 
her  acquaintance.  For  iince  it  is  poffible  that  fome  of 
my  readers,  who  have  not  had  the  honour  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  beft  company ,  fhould  imagine  that 
amongft  fuch  there  is  ever  the  beft  converfation,  the 
mold  lively  wit,  the  mod  profound  judgment,  the  mod 
engaging  affability  and  politenefs ;  it  may  be  proper  to 
inform  them,  that  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  cafe; 
but  that  frequently  in  fuch  pompany,  little  is  faid,  and. 
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lefs  attended  to;  no  difpofition  appears  either  to  plea'e 
others,  or  tube  pleafed  themfelves;  but  that  in  the  room 
of  all  the  before-mentioned  agreeable  qualifications,  cards 
are  introduced,  endued  with  the  convenient  power  cf  re¬ 
ducing  all  men’s  underftandings,  as  well  as  their  fortunes, 
to  an  equality. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve  how  this  race,  converted 
into  a  kind  of  perpetual  warfare,  between  the  good  and 
bad  company  in  this  country,  has  fubfifteb  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  laft  pall ;  in  which  the  former  have  been  perpetually 
purfued  by  the  latter,  and  fairly  beaten  out  of  all  their 
refources  for  fupcrior  diftinflion;  out  of  innumerable 
fafhions  in  drefs,  and  variety  of  diverfions ;  every  one 
of  which  they  have  been. obliged  to  abandon,  as  foon  as 
occupied  by  their  impertinent  rivals.  In  vain  have 
they  armed  themfelves  with  lace  and  embroidery,  and 
intrenched  themfelves  in  hoops  and  furbelows  :  in  vain 
have  they  had  recourfe  to  full-bottomed  periwigs,  and 
toupees;  to  high  heads,  and  low  heads,  and  no  heads  at 
all  :  trade  has  bellowed  riches  on  their  competitors,. and 
riches  have  procured  them  equal  finery.  Hair  has  curled 
as  genteely  on  one  fide  of  Temple-bar  as  on  the  other, 
and  hoops  have  grown  to  as  prodigious  a  magnitude  in 
the  foggy  air  of  Cheapfide,  as  in  the  purer  regions  of 
Grofvenor-fquare  and  Hill-ftreet. 

With  as  little  fuccefs  have  operas,  oratorios,  ridot- 
tos,  and  other  expenfive  diverfions  been  invented  to 
exclude  bad  company :  tradefinen,  by  enhancing  their 
prices,  have  found  tickets  for  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  by  this  means  have  been  enabled  to  infult  the  good 
company ,  their  cuftomers,  at  their  own  expence  :  and, 
like  true  conquerors,  have  obliged  the  enemy  to  pay  for 
their  defeat.  Euc  this  ftratagem  has  in  fome  meafure 
been  obviated  by  the  prudence  cf  the  very  kejl  company > 
who,  for  this  and  many  other  wife  conliderations,  have 
ufually  declined  paying  them  at  all. 

For  many  years  was  this  combat  between  the  good 
and  bad  company  of  this  metropolis  performed,  like  the 
2  ancient 
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ancient  tilts  and  tournaments,  befoie  his  Majefty  and 
the  royal  family,  every  Friday  night  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  St.  James’s  ;  which  now  appears,  as  it  ufually 
fares  with  the  feat  of  war,  defolate  and  uninhabited,  and 
totally  deferted  by  both  fides  :  except  that  on  a  twelfth- 
night  the  bad  company  never  fail  to'affemble,  to  com¬ 
memorate  annually  the  victories  they  have  there  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  gbod  company  being  thus  every  where  put  to 
flight,  they  thought  proper  at  laft  to  retire  to  their  ov/rt 
citadels ;  that  is,  to  form  numerous  and  brilliant  a fl¬ 
ic  nibbles'  at  their  own  hotels,  in  which  they  imagined 
that  they  could  neither  be  imitated  nor  intruded  on. 
But  here  again  they  Were  grevioufly  miftaken  ;  for  no 
'fooner  was  the  fignal  given,  but  every  little  lodging- 
houfe  in  town,  of  two  rooms  and  a  clofet  on  a  floor,  or 
rather  of  two  clofets  and  a  cupboard,  teemed  with  card- 
tables,  and  overflowed  with  company  ;  and  as  making 
a  crowd  was  the  great  point  here  principally  aimed  at, 
the  fmaller  the  hbufes,  and  the  more  indifferent  the 
company,  this  point  was  the  moreeafily  effedfed-  Nor 
could  intrufion  be  better  guarded  againft,  than  imita¬ 
tion  ;  for  by  fome  means  or  other,  either  by  the  force 
of  beautymr  of  drefs,  of  wealth  or  impudence,  of  folly 
enough  to  lofe  great  fums  at  play,  or  of  knavery  enough 
to 'win  'them,  ©r  of  fome  fuch  eminent  or  extraordinary 
qualifications,  their  plebeian  enemies  foon  broke  through 
the  ftrongelf  of  their  barriers,  and  mingled  in  the 
thickefl:  of  thbir  ranks,-  to  the  utter  deftrucl.ion  of  all 
fuDeriority  and  diftinefion. 

"But  though  it  may  be  owned  that  the  affairs  of  the 
good  'company  are  now  in  a'  very  bad  fituation,  yet  I 
would'  not  have  them  defpair,  nor  perpetually  carry 
abotif  thfe"  maYks'erP  their  defeat’ in  their  countenances, 
fo  vifibls  in  a  mixture  of  fcctc  and  dejection.  They 
have  ft  ill  one  afylum  left  to  fly  to,  which,  with  all  their 
advantages  of  birth  and  education,  it  is  furprifing  they 
fnould  not'  Idng  ftnCe  haVsr  difcovered;  but  fln.ee  they 
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have  not,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  point  it  out;  and  it  is 
this ;  that  they  once  more  retire  to  the  long  deferted 
forts  of  true  Britifh  grandeur,  their  princely  feats  and 
magnificent  caftles  in  their  feveral  countries;  and  there, 
arming  themfelves  with  religion  and  virtue,  hofpitality 
and  charity,  civility,  and  friendfliip,  bid  defiance  to  their 
impertinent  purfuers.  And  though  I  will  not  under¬ 
take  that  they  fhall  not,  even  here,  be  followed  in  time, 
and  imitated  by  their  inferiors,  yet  fo  averfe  are  all 
ranks  of  people  at  prefent  to  this  fort  of  re:irement,  fo 
totally  difufed  from  the  exercife  of  thefe  kind  of  arms, 
and  fo  unwilling  to  return  to  it,  that  I  will  venture  to 
promife,  it  will  be  very  long  before  they  can  be  over¬ 
taken  or  attacked;  but  that  here,  and  here  only,  they 
may  enjoy  their  favourite  Angularity  unmolefted,  for 
half  a  century  to  come. 

CIVILITY  and  GOOD  BREEDING. 

Numb.  148.  Thursday,  Ottober  30,  1755. 

I V I L I T  Y  and  good-breeding  are  generally 
thought,  and  often  ufed,  as  fynonymous  terms,  but  are 
by  no  means  fo. 

Good-breeding  neceffarily  implies  civility;  but  ci¬ 
vility  does  not  reciprocally  imply  good  breeding.  The 
former  has  its  intiinfic  weight  and  value,  which  the 
latter  always  adorns,  and  often  doubles  by  its  work- 
in  anfhip. 

To  facrifice  one’s  own  felf-love  to  other  people’s, 
is  a  fhort,  but  I  believe,  a  true  definition  of  civility : 
to  do  it  with  eafe,  propriety  and  grace,  is  good-breed¬ 
ing.  The  one  is  the  refult  of  good-nature;  the  other 
of  good  fenfe,  joined  to  experience,  obfervation  and 
attention. 

A  ploughman  will  be  civil,  if  he  is  good-natured, 
but  cannot  be  well-bred.  A  courtier  will  be  well-bred, 
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though  perhaps  without  good-nature,  if  he  has  but 
good  fenfe. 

Flattery  is  the  difgrace  of  good-breeding,  as  brutality 
often  is  of  truth  and  fincerity.  Good-breeding  is  the 
middle  point  between  thofe  two  odious  extremes. 

Ceremony  is  the  fuperftition  of  good-breeding,  as 
well  as  of  religion;  but  yet,  being  an  out- work  to  both, 
fhould  not  be  abfolutely  demolifhed.  It  is  always,  to  a 
certain  degree,  to  be  complied  with,  though  defpifed  by 
thofe  who  think,  becaufe  admired  and  refpedled  by 
thofe  who  do  not. 

The  moft  perfect  degree  of  good-breeding,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  keeping  the  beft  company. 
It  is  not  the  objeift  of  mere  fpeculation,  and  cannot  be 
exa&ly  defined,  as  it  confifts  in  a  fitnefs,  a  propriety  of 
words,  adtions,  and  even  looks,  adapted  to  the  infinite 
variety  and  combinations  of  perfons,  places,  and  things. 
It  is  a  mode,  not  a  fubftance:  for  what  is  good-breed¬ 
ing  at  St.  James’s,  would  pafs  for  foppery  or  banter  in 
a  remote  village;  and  the  home-fpun.  civility  of  that 
Milage,  would  be  confidered  as  brutality  at  court. 

A  cloyftered  pedant  may  form  true  notions  of  civility; 
but  if  amidft  the  cobwebs  of  his  cell  he  pretends  to  fpirt 
a  fpeculative  fyftem  of  good-breeding,  he  will  not  be 
lefs  abfurd  than  his  predeceffor,  who  judicioufly  under¬ 
took  to  inftrudt  Hannibal  in  the  art  of  war.  The  moft 
ridiculous  and  moft  awkward  of  men  are,  therefore, 
the  fpeculatively  well-bred  monks  of  all  religions  and 
all  profeffions. 

Good-breeding,  like  charity,  not  only  covers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  faults,  but,  to  a  certain  degree,  fupplies  the 
want  of  fome  virtues.  In  the  common  intercourfe  of 
life,  it  a&s  good-nature,  and  often  does  what  good¬ 
nature  will  not  always  do ;  it  keeps  both  wits  and  fools 
within  thofe  bounds  of  decency,  which  the  former  are 
too  apt  to  tranfgrefs,  and  which  the  latter  never  know. 

Courts  are  unquestionably  the  feats  of  good-breedings 
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and  muft  neceflarily  be  fo;  other  wife  they  would  be  the 
feats  of  violence  and  defolation.  There  all  the  paffions 
are  in  their  higheit  ftate  of  fermentation.  All  purfue 
what  but  few  can  obtain,  and  many  feek  what  but  one 
can  enjoy.  Good-breeding  alone  reftrains  their  ex- 
ceffes.  There,  if  enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  would 
fcab.  There,  fmiles  are  often  put  on,  to  conceal  tears. 
There,  mutual  fsrvices  are  profefled,  while  mutual  in¬ 
juries  are  intended;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  ferpent 
fimulates  the  gentlenefs  of  the  dove.:  all  this,  it  is  true, 
at  the  expence  of  fmcerity;  but,  upon  the  whole,  to 
the  advantage  of  fecial  intercourfe  in  general. 

I  would  not  be  mifapprehended,  and  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
commend  good-breeding,  thus  prophaned  and  proftituted 
to  the  purpofes  of  guilt  and  perfidy;  but  I  think  I  may 
juftlv  infer  from  it,  to  what  a  degree  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  good-breeding  muft  adorn  and  enforce  virtue 
and  truth,  when  it  can  thus  foften  the  outrages  and  de¬ 
formity  of  vice  and  falfehood. 

I  am  for ry  to  be  obliged  to  confefs  that  my  native 
country  is  not  perhaps  the  feat  of  the  moft  perfedt  good¬ 
breeding,  though  I  really  believe  that  it  yields  to  none 
In  hearty  and  fincers  civility,  as  far  as  civility  is  (and 
to  a  certain  degree  it  is)  an  inferior  moral  duty  of  doing 
as  one  would  be  done'  by*  If  France  exceeds  us  in  that 
particular,  the  incomparable  author  of  L' Efprit  des 
Loix  accounts  for  it  very  impartially,  and  1  believe 
very  truly.  If  my  countrymen ,■  fays  he,  art  the  befl- 
bred  people  in  the  world,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  art 
the  vainefl.  It  is  certain,  that  their  good-breeding  and 
attentions,  by  flattering  the  vanity  and  felf-love-  of 
others,  repay  their  own  with  intereft.  It  is  a  general 
commerce,  ufually  carried  on  -by  a  barter  of  attentions, 
and  often  without  one  grain  cf  fohd  merit,  by  way  of 
medium,  to  make  Up  the  balance. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  good-breeding  were  in 
general  thought  a  more  effential  paft  of  the  education 
pf  our  youth,  efpecially  of  diftindtlon,  than  at  prefent 
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it  feems  to  be.  It  might  even  be  fubAituted  in  the., 
room  of  fome  academical  Audies,  that  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  to  very  little  purpofe;  or  at  leaft,  it 
might  ulefully  fhare  fome  of  thofe  many  hours  that  are 
fo  frequently  employed  upon  a  coach-box,  or  in  Ambles. 
Surely  thofe  who  by  their  rank  and  fortune  are  called, 
to  adorn  courts,  ought  at  leaA  not  to  difgrace  them  by 
their  manners. 

But  Iobferve,  with  concern,  that  it  is  the  fafhion  for 
our  youth  of  both  fexes  to  brand  good-breeding  with 
the  name  of  ceremony  and  formality.  As  fueh,  they, 
ridicule  and  explode  it,  and  adopt  in  its  Acad  an  cffen- 
five  careleffiiefs  and  inattention,  to  the  diminution,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  even  of  their  own  pleafures,  if 
they  know  what  true  pleafures  are. 

Love  and  friendfhip  necelfarily  produce,  and  juAly 
authorize  familiarity ;  but  then  good-breeding  muft. 
mark  out  its  bounds,  and  lay,  thus  far  l'halt  thou  go> 
and  no  farther  ;  for  I  have  known  many  a  pallion  and 
many  a  friendAiip  degraded,  weakened,  and  at  laA  (if. 
I  may  ufe  the  exprelSon)  wholly  flattered,  away ,  by 
an  unguarded  and  illiberal  familiarity.  Nor  is  good¬ 
breeding  lefs  the  ornament  and  cement  of  common  fo- 
cial  life ;  it  connedts,  it  endears,  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  indulges  the  juA  liberty,  reArains  that  indecent 
licentioufnefs  of  converfation,  which  alienates  and  pro¬ 
vokes.  Great  talents  make  a  man  famous,  great  merit 
makes  him  refpedted,  and  great  learning  makes  him 
eAeemed;  but  good-breeding  alone  can  make  him  be 
loved. 

I  recommend  it  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  my 
country-women,  as  the  greateA  ornament  to  fuch  of 
them  as  have  beauty,  and  the  fafeA  refuge  for  thofe 
who  have  not.  It  facilitates  the  victories,  decorates 
the  triumphs,  and  fecures  the  conqueA  of  beauty;  or 
in  fome  degree  atones  for  the  want  of  it.  It  almoA 
deifies  a  fine  woman,  and  procures  refpedt  at  leaA  to 
thofe,  who  have  not  charms  enough  to  be  admired. 
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Upon  the  whole,  though  good  breeding  cannot, 
flridtly  fpeaking,  be  called  a  virtue,  yet  it  is  productive 
of  fo  many  good  eRedfs,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  may 
juRly  be  reckoned  more  than  a  mere  accomplifhment. 

The  PYTHAGOREAN  SYSTEM. 

Numb.  163.  Thursday,  February  ie,  1756. 


T  HERE  was  an  ancient  feet  of  philofophers,  the 
difciples  of  Pythagoras,  who  held,  that  the  fouls  of 
men,  arid  all  other  animals,  exifted  in  a  Rate  of  per¬ 
petual  tranfmigration  ;  and  that  when  by  death  they 
were  diflodged  from  one  corporeal  habitation,  they 
were  immediately  reinRated  in  another,  happier  or  more 
miferable,  according  to  their  behaviour  in  the  former : 

.  fo  that  when  any  perfon  made  his  exit  from  the  Rage  of 
this  world,  he  was  fuppofed  only  to  retire  behind  the 
feenes  to  be  new  drefied,  and  to  have  a  new  part  affigned 
him,  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  in  proportion  to  the  merit 
«f  his  performance  in  the  laR. 

This  dodlrine  of  tranfmigration,  I  muft  own,  was 
always  a  very  favourite  tenet  of  mine,  and  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  one  of  the  moR  rational  guefles  of  the 
human  mind  into  a  future  Rate.  I  flrall  here  therefore 
endeavour  to  Riew  the  great  probability  of  its  truth, 
from  the  following  confiderations.  FirR  from  its  juf- 
tice;  fecondly,  from  its  utility;  and  laRly,  from  the 
difficulties  we  lie  under  to  account  for  the  fufferings  of 
many  innocent  creatures  without  it. 

FirR,  then,  the  juRice  of  this  fyftem  exceeds  that  of 
all  others ;  becaiife,  by  it,  the  great  law  of  retaliation 
may  be  more  Rridfly  adhered  to  :  for  by  means  of  this 
metamorpholis,  men  may  fuffer  in  one  life  the  very  lame 
injuries  which  they  have  inflidfed  in  another  ;  and  that 
too  in  the  very  fame  perfons,  by  a  change  only  of  fltu- 
ation.  Thus,  for  inRance,  the  cruel  tvrant  who  in  oite 
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life  has  fported  with  the  miferies  of  his  Haves,  may  in 
the  next  feel  all  the  miferies  of  flavery  under  a  mafter 
as  unmerciful  as  himfelf.  The  relentlefs  judge  maybe 
imprifoned,  condemned,  and  hanged  in  his  turn.  Di¬ 
vines  may  be  compelled  by  fire  and  faggot  to  believe 
the  creeds  and  articles  they  have  compofed  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  others  ;  and  foldiers  may  be  plundered  and 
ravifhed,  in  the  perfons  of  defenceless  peafants,  and  in¬ 
nocent  virgins.  The  lawyer,  reviving  in  the  charafter 
of  a  client,  may  be  tormented  with  delay,  expence, 
uncertainty,  and  difappoinrmeni: ;  and  the  phyfician, 
v/ho  in  one  life  has  taken  exorbitant  fees,  may  be  obliged 
to  take  phyfic  in  another.  All  thole  who  under  the 
honourable  denomination  of  fportfmen,  have  entertained 
themfelves  with  the  miferies  and  deftruCtion  of  innocent 
animals,  may  be  terrified  and  murdered  in  the  fliape  of 
hares,  partridges,  and  woodcocks  ;  and  all  thofe  who 
under  the  more  illuftrious  titles  of ‘heroes,  have  delighted 
in  the  devaluation  of  their  own  fpecies,  may  be  mafla- 
cred  by  each  other  in  the  forms  of  invincible  game¬ 
cocks  and  pertinacious  bull-dogs.  As  for  ftatefmen, 
minifters,  and  all  great  men  devoted  to  great  bufinefs, 
they,  however  guilty,  cannot  be  more  properly,  nor 
more  feverely  punifhed,  than  by  being  obliged  to  re- 
affume  their  former  characters,  and  to  live  the  very 
fame  lives  over  again. 

In  the  next  place,  the  utility  of  this  fyftem  is  equal 
to  its  juftice,  and  happily  coincides  with  it:  for  by 
means  of  this  tranfmigration,  all  the  neceflary  inconve¬ 
niences,  and  all  the  burthenfome  offices  of  life  being 
impofed  on  thofe  only,  who  by  their  mifbehaviour  in  a 
former  (late  have  delerved  them,  become  at  once  juft 
punifhments  to  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  benefits  to 
fociety;  and  fo  all  thofe  who  have  injured  the  public 
in  one  life  by  their  vices,  are  obliged  in  another  to 
make  reparation  by  their  fufferings.  Thus  the  tyrant, 
who  by  his  power  has  oppreffed  his  country  in  the  Situ¬ 
ation  of  a  prince,  in  that  of  a  Have  may  be  compelled 
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to  Jo  it  fome  fervice  by  his  labour.  The  highwayman 
who  has  flopped  and  plundered  travellers,  may  expedite 
and  affift  them  in  the  fhape  of  a'poft-horfe.  The  me¬ 
taphorical  Buck,  who  has  terrified  fober  citizens  by  his 
exploits,  converted  into  a  real  one,  may  make  fome 
corr.penfation  by  his  haunches ;  and  mighty  conquerors, 
who  have  laid  wafte  the  world  b  v  their  fwords,  may  be 
obliged,  by  a  fmall  alteration  in  fex  and  fituation,  to 
contribute  to  its  repeopling,  by  the  qualms  of  breeding, 
and  the  pains  of  child-birth. 

For  my  own  part,  I  verily  believe  this  to  be  the  cafe. 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  is  now 
chained  to  an  oar  in  the  galleys  of  France,  and  that 
Hernando  Cortez  is  digging  gold  in  the  mines  of  Peru 
or  Mexico.  That  Turpin,  the  highwayman,  isfeveral 
times  a  day  fpurred  backwards  and  forwards  between 
London  and  Epping,  and  that  lord  ***  and  fir  Harry 
****  are  now  actually  roafting  for  a  city  feaft.  I  ques¬ 
tion  not  but  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Julius  Caefar, 
have  died  many  times  in  child-bed  fince  their  appearance 
in  thofe  illuftrious  and  depopulating  characters;  that 
Charles  the  Twelfth  is  at  this  inflant  a  curate’s  wife  in 
ionic  remote  village,  with  a  numerous  and  increafing 
family ;  and  that  Kouli  Khan  is  now  whipped  from 
parifh  to  parifh,  in  the  perfon  of  a  big-bellied  beggar- 
woman,  with  twro  children  in  her  arms,  and  three  at 
her  back. 

Laftiy,  the  probability  of  this  fyflem  appears  from  the 
difficulty  cf  accounting  for  the  fuffe  rings  of  many  in- 
innocent  creatures  without  it:  for  if  we  look  round  us, 
we  cannot  but  obferve  a  great  and  wretched  variety  of 
this  kind;  numberlefs  animals  fubjeCled,  by  their  own 
natures,  to  many  miferies,  and  by  our  cruelties  to 
many  more  ;  incapable  of  deferving  them ;  called  into 
being,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover,  only  to  be  miferable 
for  the  fervice  or  diverfion  of  others  lefs  meritorious 
than  tnemfelves  ;  without  any  poffibility  cf  preventing, 
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deferving,  or  receiving  recorripence  for  their  unhappy 
lot,  if  their  whole  exiftence  is  comprehended  in  the  nar¬ 
row  and  wretched  circle  of  the  prefent  life.  But  the 
theory  here  inculcated,  removes  all  thefe  difficulties, 
and  reconciles  thefe  feemingly  unjuft  difpenfations  with 
the  ftridteft  iuftice  :  it  informs  us,  that  thefe  their  Of¬ 
ferings  may  he  by  no  means  undeferved,  but  the  juft 
punilhments  of  their  former  mifbehaviour  in  a  ftate, 
where,  by  means  of  their  very  vices,  they  may  have 
efcaped  them.  It  teaches  us,  that  the  purfued  and  per¬ 
fected  fox  was  once  probably  fome  crafty  and  rapacious 
minifter,  who  had  purchafed  by  his  ill-acquired  wealth 
that  fjfet y,  which  he  cannot  now  procure  by  his  flight : 
that  the  bull,  baited  with  all  the  cruelties  that  human 
ingenuity,  or  human  malevolence  can  invent,  was  once 
fome  relentlefs  tyrant,  who  had  inflicted  all  the  tortures 
which  he  now  endures:  that  the  poor  bird,  blinded, 
imprifoned,  and  at  laft  ftarved  to  death  in  a  cage, .may 
have  been  fome  unforgiving  creditor  ;  and  the  widowed 
turtle,  pining  away  for  the  lofs  of  her  mate,  fome  fa- 
fhionable  wife,  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
which  her  own  ill-ufage  had  occafloned. 

Never  can  the  delicious  repaid  of  roafted  lohfters  ex¬ 
cite  my  appetite,  whilfb  the  ideas  of  the  tortures  in 
which  thofe  innocent  creatures  have  expired,  prefent 
themfelves  to  my  imagination.  But  w  hen  I  confiuer 
that  they  mu  ft  have  once  probably  been  Spaniards  at 
Mexico,  or  Dutchmen  at  Amboyna,  I  fall  to,  both 
with  a  good  ftomach  and  a  good  confidence,  and  pleafa 
myfelf  with  the  thoughts,  that  I  am  thus  offering  up  a 
facrifice  acceptable  to  the  manes  of  many  millions  of 
maflacrcd  Indians. — Never  can  I  repofe  myfelf  with  any 
fati.  faction  in  a  pofl-chaife,  whilft  1  look  upon  the 
ftarved,  foundered,  ulcerated,  and  excoriated  animals, 
who  draw  it,  as  mere  horfes,  condemned  to  fuch  ex- 
quifite  and  unmerited  torments  for  my  sonvenience  ; 
but  when  I  refledt,  that  they  once  mod  undoubtedly 
have  exifted  in  the  characters  of  turnkeys  of  Newgate, 
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or  fathers  of  the  holy  inquifition,  I  gallop  »n  with  as 
much  eafe  as  expedition  ;  and  am  perfectly  fatisfied,  that 
in  purfuing  my  journey,  I  am  but  the  executioner  of 
the  ftri&eft  juftice. 

I  very  well  know  thatthefe  fentiments  will  be  treated 
as  ludicrous  by  many  of  my  readers,  and  looked  upon 
only  as  the  productions  of  an  exuberant  imagination ; 
but  I  know  likewife,  that  this  is  owing  to  ill-grounded 
pride,  and  falfe  notions  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature : 
for  they  are  in  themfelves  both  juft  and  ferious,  and 
carry  with  them  the  ftrongeft  probability  of  their  truth  : 
fo  ftrong  is  it,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  have  fome 
■good  effeCfc  on  the  conduft  of  thofe  polite  people,  who 
are  too  fagacious,  learned,  and  couragious,  to  be  kept 
in  awe  bv  the  threats  of  hell  and  damnation :  and  J  ex¬ 
hort  every  fine  lady  to  confider  how  wretched  will  be 
her  condition,  if  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  fpent  at 
cards,  in  elegant  rooms,  kept  warm  by  good  fires  and 
foft  carpets,  fhe  fhoula  at  laft  be  obliged  to  change  places 
with  one  of  her  coach-horfes  ;  and  every  fine  gentleman 
to  reflect,  how  much  more  wretched  would  be  his,  if 
after  wafting  his  eftate,  his  health,  and  his  life  in  extrava¬ 
gance,  indolence,  and  luxury,  he  fhould  again  revive  in 
the  fituation  of  one  of  his  creditors. 

DECORUM. 

Numb.  189.  Thursday,  Augujt  12,  1756. 

WE  are  accufed  by  the  French,  and  perhaps  but  too 
juftly,  of  having  no  word  in  our  language,  which  an- 
fwers  to  their  word  police,  which  therefore  we  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt,  not  having  as  they  fay,  the  thing. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  we  have  any  one  word  in 
cur  language  (I  hope  not  from  the  fame  reafon)  to  ex- 
prefs  the  ideas,  which  they  comprehend  under  their  word 
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les  mceurs.  Manners  are  too  little,  morals  too  much 
I  fhould  define  it  thus;  a  general  exterior  decency,  fitnefs 
and  propriety  of  conduct,  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life. 

Cicero  in  his  offices,  makes  ufe  of  the  word  decorum 
in  this  fenfe,  to  exprefs  what  he  tells  us  the  Greeks 
fignified  by  their  word  (I  will  not  {hock  the  eyes  of  my 
polite  readers  with  Greek  types)  To  Prcrpon. 

The  thing  however  is  unqueftionably  of  importance, 
by  whatever  word  it  may  be  dignified  or  degraded,  dif- 
tinguifhed  or  miftaken ;  it  {hall  therefore  be  the  fubjedl 
of  this  paper  to  explain  and  recommend  it;  and  upon 
this  occafion  I  fhall  adopt  the  word  decorum. 

But  as  1  have  fome  private  reafons  for  defiring  not 
to  lefFen  the  fale  of  thefe  my  lucubrations,  I  mu  ft  pre- 
mife,  that  noUvithftanding  this  ferious  introduction,  I 
am  not  going  to  preach  either  religious  or  moral  duties. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fcheme  of  intereft  which  I  mean 
to  communicate,  and  which  if  the  fuppofed  charadteriftic 
of  the  prefent  age  be  true,  muft,  I  fhould  apprehend, 
be  highly  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  my  readers. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  moft  ferifible  and  inform¬ 
ed  part  of  mankind,  I  mean  people  of  fafhion,- purfue 
fingly  their  own  interefts  and  pleafures;  that  they  defire 
as  far  as  poffible  to  enjoy  them  exclufively,  and  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  fimplicity,  the  ignorance,  and  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  vulgar,  who  have  neither  the  fame  ftrength 
of  mind,  nor  the  fame  advantanges  of  education.  Now  it 
is’certain,  that  nothing  would  more  contribute  to  that  de¬ 
fir  able  end,  than  a  ftridt  obfervance  of  this  decorum , 
which,  as  1  have  already  hinted,  does  not  extend  to  reli¬ 
gious  or  moral  duties,  does  not  prohibit  the  folid  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  vice,  but  only  throws  a  veil  of  decency  between 
it  and  the  vulgar,  conceals  part  of  its  native  deformity, 
and  prevents  lcandal,  and  bad  example.  It  is  a  fort  of 
pepper-corn  quit-rent  paid  to  virtue,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  its  fuperiority  :  but  according  to  our  pre¬ 
fent  conftitution,  is  the  eafy  price  of  freedom,  not  the 
tribute  of  vaflalage, 
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Thofe  who  would  be  refpected  by  others,  mud  fird 
refpect  themfelves.  A  certain  exterior  purity  and  dignity 
of  character,  commands  refpedt,  procures  credit,  and  in¬ 
vites  confidence  ;  but  the  public  exercife  and  odenta- 
tion  of  vice,  has  all  the  contrary  effects. 

The  middle  clafs  of  people  in  this  country,  though 
generally  draining  to  imitate  their  betters,  have  not  yet 
fhaken  off  the  prejudices  of  their  education;  very  many 
of  them  ftill  believe  in  a  Supreme  Bein?,  in  a  future  date 
of  rewards  and  punidiments,  and  retain  fome  coarfe,!home- 
fpun  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The  rational  fyf- 
tem  of  materialifm  has  not  yet  reached  them ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  it  may  be  full  as  well  it  never  fhould  ;  for  as 
I  am  not  of  levelling  principles,  I  am  for  preferving  a 
due  fubordination  from  inferiors  to  fuperiors,  which  an 
equality  of  profligacy  mud  totally  dedroy. 

A  fair  character  is  a  more  lucrative  thing  than  people 
are  generally  aware  of ;  and  I  am  informed  that  an  emi¬ 
nent  money- fcrivener  has  lately  calculated  with  great 
accuracy  the  advantage  of  it,  and  that  it  has  turned  out 
a  clear  profit  of  thirteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  tranfadfions  of  life  ;  ■  which  advantage,  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  as  it  mud  be  in  the  coyrfe  of  the  year,  amounts 
to  a  very  confiderable  objeft. 

To  proceed  to  a  few  indances.  If  the  courtier  would 
but  wear  the  appearance  of  truth,  promile  lefs  and  per¬ 
form  more,  he  would  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  trud  and 
confidence,  as  would  enable  him  to  drike  on  a  fudden, 
and  with  fucc  fs,  fome  fplendid  droke  of  perfidy,  to  the 
infinite  advantage  of  himfelf  and  his  party. 

A  patriot,  of  all  people,  fhould  be  a  drift  obferver  of 
this  decorum ,  if  he  would  (as  it  is  to  be  prefumed  he 
wopld)  bear  a  good  price  at  the  court  market.  The 
love  of  his  dear  country,  well  acted  and  little  felt,  will 
certainly  get  him  into  good  keeping,  and  perhaps  pro¬ 
cure  him  a  handfome  fettlement  for  life;  but  if  hisprof- 
titution  be  flagrant,  he  is  only  made  ufe  of  in  cafes  of  the 
Utmod  neceffity,  and  even  then  only  by  cullies.  I  mud 
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obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  of  late  the  market  has  been  a 
little  glutted  with  patriots,  and  confequently  they  do 
not  fell  quite  fo  well. 

Few  mafters  of  families  are,  I  fhould  prefume,  defi- 
rous  to  be  robbed  indifcriminately  by  all  their  fervants  ; 
and  as  fervants  in  general  are  more  afraid  of  the  devil, 
and  lefs  of  the  gallows,  than  of  their  mafters,  it  feems  to 
be  as  imprudent  as  indecent  to  remove  that  wholefome 
fear,  either  by  their  examples,  or  their  philofophical 
differtations,  exploding  in  their  prefence,  though  ever  fo 
juftly,  all  the  idle  notions  of  future  punifh’ments,  or  of 
moral  good  and  evil.  At  prefent,  honeft  faithful  fervants 
rob  their  mafters  confcientioufly  only  in  their  refpeCtive 
ftations ;  but  take  away  thofe  checks  and  reftraints  which 
the  prejudices  of  their  education  have  laid  them  under, 
they  will  foon  rob  indifcriminately,  and  out  of  their  feve- 
ral  departments;  which  would  probably'create  fome  little 
confufion  in  families,  efpecially  in  numerous  ones. 

I  cannot  omit  obferving,  that  this  decorum  extends  to 
the  little  trifling  offices  of  common  life;  fuch  as  feem- 
ing  to  take  a  tender  and  affectionate  part  in  the  health  or 
fortune  of  your  acquaintance,  and  a  readinefs  and  ala¬ 
crity  to  ferve  them,  in  things  of  little  confequence  to 
them,  and  of  none  at  all  to  you.  Thefe  intentions 
bring  in  good  intereft ;  the  weak  and  the  ignorant  miftake 
them  for  the  real  fentiments  of  your  heart,  and  jive  you 
their  efteem  and  friendfhip  in  return.  The  wife  indeed 
pay  you  in  your  own  coin,  or  by  a  truck  of  commodities 
of  equal  value  ;  upon  which,  however,  there  is  no  lofs ;  fo 
that  upon  the  whole,  this  commerce,  fkilfully  carried  on, 
is  a  very  lucrative  one. 

In  all  my  fchemes  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
I  have  always  a  particular  attention  to  the  utility  that 
may  arife  from  them  to  my  fair  fellow  fubjefts,  for  whom 
I  have  the  tendered:  and  moft  unfeigned  concern ;  and  I 
lay  hold  of  this  opportunity,  moft  earneftly  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  them  the  ftricfteft  obfervance  of  this  decorum. 
I  will  admit  that  a  fine  woman  of  a  certain  rank,  cannot 
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have  too  many  real  vices ;  hut  at  the  fame  time,  I  do 
infill:  upon  it,  that  ic  is  eflentially  her  intereft,  not  to 
have  the  appearance  of  any  one.  This  decorum ,  I  con- 
fefs,  will  conceal  her  conquefts,  and  prevent  her  triumphs; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ihe  will  be  p’eafed  to  reflect 
that  thofe  conquefts  are  known,  fooner  or  later,  always 
to  end  in  her  total  defeat,  ihe  will  not  upon  an  average 
find  herfelf  a  lofer.  There  are  indeed  fome  hufbands  of 
fuch  humane  and  hofpitable  difpofitions,  that  they  feem 
determined  to  (hare  all  their  happinefs  with  their  friends 
and  acquaintance;  fo  that  with  regard  to  fuch  hufbands 
fingly,  this  decorum  were  ufelefs;  but  the  far  greater 
number  are  of  a  churlifh  and  uncommunicative  difpofi- 
tion,  troublefome  upon  bare  fufpicions,  and  brutal  upon 
proofs.  Thefe  are  capable  of  inflicting  upon  the  fair 
delinquent  the  pains  and  penalties  cf  exile  and  imprifon- 
ment  at  the  dreadful  manfion-feat,  notwithftanding  the 
moft  folemn  proteflations  and  oaths,  backed  with  the 
moil  moving  tears,  that  nothing  really  criminal  has  pa(T- 
ed.  But  it  mud  be  owned  that  of  all  negatives,  that 
is  much  the  hat  deft  to  be  proved. 

Though  deep  play  be  a  very  innocent  and  even  com¬ 
mendable  amufement  in  itfelf,  it  is  however,  as  things  are 
yet  conltituted,  a  great  breach,  nay  perhaps  the  higheft 
violation  poflible  of  decorum  in  the  fair  fex.  If  gene¬ 
rally  fortunate,  it  induces  fome  fufpicion  of  dexterity; 
if  unfortunate,  of  debt ;  and  injkhis  latter  cafe,  the  ways, 
and  means  for  raifing  the  fupplies  neceflary  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  are  fometimes  fuppofed  to  be  unwarrantable. 
But  what  is  ftill  much  more  important,  is,  that  the  agonies 
of  an  ill  run  will  disfigure  the  fineft  face  in  the  world,  and 
caufe  moft  ungraceful  emotions.  I  have  known  a  heft 
game,  fuddenly  produced  upon  a  good  game,  for  a  deep 
flake  at  Bragg  or  Commerce,  alrnoft  make  the  vermi¬ 
lion  turn  pale,  and  elicit  from  lips,  where  the  fweets  of 
Hibla  dwelt,  and  where  the  loves  and  graces  played, 
fome  murmured  oaths,  which  though  minced  and  miti- 
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gated  a  little  in  their  terminations,  feemed  to  me,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  rather  unbecoming. 

Another  lingular  advantage  which  will  arife  to  my 
fair  country-women  of  diftindtion  from  the  obfervance 
of  this  decorum ,  is,  that  they  will  never  want  fome  cre¬ 
ditable  led  captain  to  attend  them  at  a  minute’s  warning 
to  operas,  plays,  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall;  whereas  I 
have  known  fome  women  of  extreme  condition,  who,  by 
negleding  the  decorum  had  llatterned  away  their  cha¬ 
racters  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  obliged  upon  thofe  emer¬ 
gencies  to  take  up  with  mere  toad-eaters  of  very  equi¬ 
vocal  rank  and  character,  who  by  no  means  graced  their 
entry  into  public  places. 

To  the  young  unmarried  ladies,  I  beg  leave  to  repre- 
fent  that  this  decorum  will  make  a  difference  of  at  lead: 
iive-and-twenty,  if  not  fifty  per  cent,  in  their  fortunes. 
The  pretty  men  wbo  have  commonly  the  honour  of  at¬ 
tending  them,  are  not  in  general  the  marrying  kind  of 
men  ;  they  love  them  too  much  or  too  little,  know  them 
too  well,  or  not  well  enough,  to  think  of  marrying  them. 
The  hi'fband-like  men  are  a  fet  of  awkward  fellows 
with  good  eftates,  and  who  not  having  got  the  better  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  lay  fome  ftrefs  upon  the  characters  of 
their  wifes,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  heirs  to  their 
eftates  and  titles.  Thefe  are  to  be  caught  only  by  les 
mceurs ;  the  hook  muff  be  baited  with  the  decorum ; 
the  naked  one  will  not  do. 

I  muff  own  that  it  feems  too  fevere  to  deny  young 
fedies  the  innocent  amufements  of  the  prefent  times,  but 
I  beg  of  them  to  recoiled  that  I  mean  only  with  regard 
to  outward  appearances ;  and  I  fhould  prefume  that  tete- 
u-tetes  with  the  pretty  men  might  be  contrived  and 
brought  about  in  places  lefs  public  than  Kenfington- 
gardens,  the  two  parks,  the  high  roads,  or  the  ffreets 
of  London. 

Having  thus  combined,  as  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have, 
the  folid  enjoyments  of  vice,  with  the  ufeful  appearance  of 
virtue,  I  think  myfelf  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  my 
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country  in  general,  and  to  that  juft  praife  which  Horace 
gives  to  the  author,  qui  mifcv.it  utile  dulci :  or  in  Eno-~ 
life,  who  joins  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable. 

ANGER. 

Numb.  iq6.  Ihursday,  September  30,  1756. 

Xt  is  a  vulgar  notion,  and  worthy  of  the  vulgar,  for 
it  is  both  falie  and  abfurd,  that  pafiionate  people  are  the 
beft  natured  people  in  the  world.  They  are  a  little  hajty , 
it  is  true-,  a  trifle  will  put  them  in  a  fury ,  and  while 
they  are  in  that- fury,  they  neither  know  nor  care  what 
they  fay  or  do-,  but  then  as  foon  as  it  is  over,  they  are  ex- 
tremely  ferry  and  penitent  for  ary  injury  or  mf chief  they 
did.  1  his  panegyric  on  thefe  choleric  good-natured  peo¬ 
ple,  when  exa  .  inedand  Amplified,  amounts  in  plain  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  and  English  to  this;  that  they  are  good-natured 
when  they  are  not  ill-natured  ;  and  that  when  in  their  fits 
of  rage  they  have  faid  or  done  things  that  have  brought 
them  to  the  jail  or  the  gallows,  they  are  extremely  forry 
for  it.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  they  are  ;  but 
where  is  the  reparation  to  t'nofe  whole  reputation,  limbs, 
or  lives,  they  have  either  wounded  or  deftroyed  ?  This 
concern  comes  too  late,  and  is  only  for  themfeives.  Self- 
love  was  the  caufe  of  the  injury,  and  is  the  only  motive 
of  the  repentance. 

Had  thefe  furious  people  real  good  nature,  their  firft 
offence  would  be  their  laid;  and  they  would  refolve  at 
all  events  never  to  relapfe.  The  moment  they  felt 
their  choler  arifing,  they  would  enjoin  themfeives  an  ab- 
folute  filence  and  inadlion,  and  by  that  hidden  check 
rather  expofe  themfeives  to  a  momentary  ridic  ie  (which, 
by  the  way,  would  be  followed  by  univerfal  applaufe) 
than  run  the  leaft  rifk  of  being  irreparable  mifchievous. 

I  know  it  is  faid  in  their  behalf  that  this  impulfe  to 
wrath  is  conftitutionally  fo  fudden  and  fo  ftrong,  that 
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they  cannot  ftifle  it,  even  in  its  birth  :  but  experience 
fhews  us,  that  this  allegation  is  notorioufly  falfe ;  for 
we  daily  obferve  that  t'nefe  flormy  per  Tons  both  can  and 
do  lay  thofe  gufts  of  paffion,  when  awed  by  refpedt,  re- 
ftrained  by  intereft,  or  intimidated  by  fear.  1  he  moft 
outrageous  furiofo  does  not  give  a  loofe  to  his  anger  in 
the  prefence  of  his  fovereign,  or  his  miilrefs  ;  nor  the 
expectant  heir  in  the  prefence  of  the  peevifh  dotard  from 
whom  he  hopes  for  an  inheritance.  I  he  foliciting 
courtier,  though  perhaps  under  the  ftrongeft  provoca¬ 
tions,  from  unjuft  delays  and  broken  promifes,  calmly 
fwallows  his  unavailing  wrath,  difguifes  it  even  under 
fmties,  and  gently  waits  for  more  favourable  moments : 
nor  does  the  criminal  fly  in  a  paffion  at  his  judge  or 
his  jury. 

There  is  then  but  one  folid  excufe  to  be  alledged  in 
in  favour  of  thefe  people  ;  and  if  they  will  frankly  urge 
it,  I  will  candidly  admit  it,  becaufe  it  points  out  its  own 
remedy.  I  mean,  let  them  fairly  confefs  themfelves  mad-, 
as  they  moft  unqueftionably  are  :  for  what  plea  can 
thofe  that  are  frantic  ten  times  a’day  bring  againft  {hav¬ 
ing,  bleeding,  and  a  dark  room,  when  fo  many  much 
more  harmlefs  madmen  are  confined  in  their  cells  at 
Bedlam  for  being  mad  only  once  in  a  moon  ?  Nay,  I 
have  been  afTured  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Monro,  that 
fuch  of  his  patients  who  were  really  of  a  good-natured  dif- 
pofition,  and  who  in  their  lucid  intervals  were  allowed  the 
liberty  of  walking  about  the  hofpital,  would  frequently, 
when  they  found  the  previous  fymptomsof  their  returning 
madnefs,  voluntarily  apply  for  confinement,  confcious 
of  die  mifehief  which  they  mightpoffiblydo  if  at  liberty. 
If  thofe  who  pretend  not  to  be  mad,  but  who  really  are 
fo,  had  the  fame  fund  of  good-nature,  they  would  make 
the  fame  application  to  their  friends,  if  they  have  any. 

There  is  in  the  Menagiana  a  very  pretty  (lory  of  one 
of  thefe  angry  gentlemen,  which  fets  their  extravagancy 
.in  a  very  ridiculous  light. 
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Two  gentlemen  were  riding  together,  one  of  whom, 
who  was  a  choleric  one,  happened  to  be  mounted  on  a 
high-mettled  horfe.  The  horfe  grew  a  little  trouble- 
fome,  at  which  the  rider  grew  very  angry,  and  whipped 
and  fpurred  him  with  great  fury;  to  which  the  horfe, 
almoftas  wrong-headed  as  his  mailer,  replied  with  kick¬ 
ing  and  plunging.  The  companion,  concerned  for  the 
danger,  and  aihamed  of  the  folly  of  his  friend,  faid  to  him 
coolly,  u  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  and  {hew  yourfelf  the  wifer 
“  of  the  two.” 

This  fort  of  madnefs,  for  I  will  call  it  by  no  other 
name,  flows  from  various  caufes,  of  which  I  ihall  now 
enumerate  the  moil  general. 

Light  unbalailed  heads  are  very  apt  to  be  overfet  by 
every  guil,  or  even  breeze  of  paflion  ;  they  appretiate 
things  wrong,  and  think  every  thing  of  importance  but 
what  really  isfo:  hence  thofe  frequent  and  hidden  tran- 
fitions  from  filly  joy  to  fillier  anger,  according  as  the 
prefent  filly  humour  is  gratified  or  thwarted.  This  is 
the  never-failing  charadleriilic  of  the  uneducated  vulgar, 
who  often  in  the  fame  half  hour,  fight  with  furv,  and 
ihake  hands  with  affedlion.  Such  heads  give  themfelves 
no  time  to  reafon  ,  and  if  you  attempt  to  reafon  with 
them,  they  think  you  rally  them,  and  refent  the  affront. 
—They  are,  in  ihort,  overgrown  children,  and  continue 
fo  i.n  the  moil  advanced  age.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  in¬ 
fatuate,  what  fome  if -bred  authors  have  bluntly  aiferted, 
that  this  is  in  general  the  cafe  of  the  faireil  part  of  our 
fpecies,  whofe  great  vivacity  does  not  always  allow  them 
time  to  reafon  confequentially,  but  hurries  them  into 
teftinefs  upon  the  leail  oppofition  to  their  will.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  with  all  the  partiality  which  I  have  for 
them,  and  nobody  can  have  more  than  I  have,  [  muil 
confefs  that  in  all  their  debates  I  have  much  more  ad¬ 
mired  the  copioufnefs  of  their  rhetoric,  than  the  conclu- 
fivenefs  of  their  logic. 

People  of  ilrong  animal  fpirits,  warm  conftitutions, 
and  a  cold  genius  (a  moil  unfortunate  and  ridiculous, 
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though  common  compound)  are  moll  irafcible  animals, 
and  very  dangerous  in  their  v/rath.  They  are  active, 
puzzling,  blundering,  and  petulantly  enterprifing  and 
perfevering.  They  are  impatient  of  the  leaft  contra¬ 
diction,  having  neither  arguments  nor  words  to  reply 
v/ith;  and  the  animal  part  of  their  compofition  burfts  out 
into  furious  expiofions,  which  have  often  mifchievous 
confequences.  Nothing  is  too  outrageous  or  criminal 
for  them  to  fay  or  do  in  thefe  fits;  but  as  the  beginning 
of  their  frenzy  is  eafily  difcoverablc  by  their  glaring  eyes, 
inflamed  countenances,  and  rapid  motions,  the  company, 
as  confervators  of  the  peace  (which,  by  the  way,  every 
man  is,  till  the  authority  of  a  magiftrate  can  be  pro¬ 
cured)  fhould  forcibly  feize  thefe  madmen,  and  confine 
them  in  the  mean  time  in  fome  dark  clofet,  vault,  or 
coal-hole. 

Men  of 'nice  honour,  without  one  grain  of  common 
honefty,  (for  fuch  there  are)  are  wonderfully  combufti- 
ble.  The  honourable  is  to  fupport  and  protedl  the  dif- 
honeft  part  of  their  character.  The  confcioufnefs  of 
their  guilt  makes  them  both  fore  and  jealous. 

There  is  another  very  irafcible  fort  of  human  animals, 
whofe  madnefs  proceeds  from  pride.  Thefe  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  people,  who  having  juft  fortunes  fufficient  to 
live  idle  and  ufelefs  to  fociety,  create  themfdves  gentle¬ 
men,  and  are  fcrupuloufly  tender  of  the  rank  and  dignity 
which  they  have  not.  They  require  the  more  refpedi, 
from  being  confcious  that  they  have  no  right  to  any. 
They  conftrue  every  thing  into  a  flight,  alk  explanations 
with  heat,  and  mifunderftand  them  with  fury.  “  Who 
“  are  you  ?  What  are  you  ?  Do  you  know  who  you 
“  fpeak  to  ?  I’ll  teach  you  to  be  infolent  to  a  gentle- 
“  man;”  are  their  daily  idioms  of  fpeech,  which  fre¬ 
quently  end  in  aflault  and  battery,  to  the  great  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  Round-houfe  and  Crown-office. 

I  have  known  many  young  fellows,  who  at  their  firft 
fetting  out  in  the  world,  or  in  the  army,  have  funulatcd 
a  paffion  which  they  did  not  feel,  merely  as  an  indication 
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of  fpirit,  which  word  is  falfely  looked  upon  as  fynony- 
mous  with  courage.  They  drefs  and  look  fierce,  fwear 
enormoufly,  and  rage  furioufty,  feduced  by  that  popular 
word,  fpirit.  But  I  beg  leave  to  inform  thefe  miftaken 
young  gentlemen,  whofe  error  I  compaffionate,  that  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  rational  being  confifts  in  cool  and  fteady 
refolution,  which  can  only  be  the  refult  of  refiedhion  and 
virtue. 

I  am  very  forry  to  be  obliged  to  own,  that  there  is  not 
a  more  irritable  part  of  the  fpecies,  than  my  brother 
authors.  Criticifm,  cenfure,  or  even  the  flighted  difap- 
probation  of  their  immortal  works,  excite  their  mod 
furious  indignation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  exprefs 
their  refentment  in  a  manner  lefs  dangerous  both  to 
others  and  to  themfelves. — Like  incenfed  porcupines, 
they  dart  their  quills  at  the  objeits  of  their  wrath.  The 
wounds  given  by  thefe  {hafts  are  not  mortal,  and  only 
painful  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  from  whence  they 
fiy.  Thole  which  are  difcharged  (as  by  much  the 
greateft  numbers  are)  from  great  heights,  fuch  as  gar¬ 
rets,  or  four-pair-of-ftair  rooms,  are  puffed  away  by  the 
wind,  and  never  hit  the  mark  ;  but  thofe  which  are  let 
off  from  a  firft  or  fecond  floor,  are  apt  to  occafion  a  lit¬ 
tle  fmarting,  and  fometimes  feftering,  efpecially  if  the 
party  wounded  be  unfound. 

Our  Great  Creator  has  wifely  given  us  paffions, 
to  rouze  us  into  a£tion,  and  to  engage  our  gratitude  to 
him  by  the  pleafures  they  procure  us;  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  has  kindly  given  us  reafon  fufficient,  if  we  will 
but  give  that  reafon  fair  pLy,  to  eontroul  thofe  paffions  ; 
and  has  delegated  authority  to  fay  to  them,  as  he  faid  to 
the  waters,  t;  Thus  far  fliall  ye  go,  and  no  farther.”  The 
angry  man  is  his  own  levereft  tormentor  ;  his  breafl: 
knows  no  peace,  while  his  raging  paffions  are  refcrained 
by  no  fenfe  of  either  religious  or  moral  duties.  What 
would  be  his  cafe,  if  his  unforgiving  example  (if  I  may 
ufe  fuch  an  expreffion)  were  followed  by  his  All-mer¬ 
ciful  Maker,  whofe  forgivenefs  he  can  only  hope 
for,  in  proportion  as  he  himlelf  forgives  and  loves  his 
fellow-creatures? 
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Numb.. .28.  Thursday,  Auguft  8,  1754. 

- Sequgir  atris  ignibus  abfens, 

Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero ,  dabis  'inprobe pcenas.  Virg. 

Thou  to  thy  crime  flialt  feel  the  vengeance  due : 

With  hell’s  black  fire's  for  ever  I’ll  purfue  ; 

In  every  place  my  injured  fnade  fhall  rife, 

And  Conscience  ftill  prefent  me  to  thine  eyes. 

9 -I/qM  DARE-33EVIL,  who  was  fo  much  fuperior 
to  the  reft'  of  our  Bucks,  that  he  gained  the  appellation 
of  Stag,  finiftied  a  courfe  of  continual  debaucheries,  and 
was'  carried  off  laft  week  by  a  phrenetic  fever.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  prefent  at  his  laft' moments,  and  the  remem- 
brande'or  him  ftill'dweHs  fo  ftrongly  on  my  mind,  that  I 
fee  him,  I  hear  him,  in  all  the  agonies  of  defpair,  ftart- 
irig,  trembling,  and  uttering  the  moft  horrid  execrations. 
His  confcience  at  the  approach  of  death  had  conjured  up 
before  him,  “ten'  thou  land  devils  with  their  red-hot ' 
“  fnits,”  wbo  aftumed  the  ftiap.es  of. all  thefe  whom  he 
hda  injured,  and  ‘  came  hiding  on  him”  to  retaliate  their 
wrongs.  “  Save  me,  fave  me,”  he  would  cry,  “  from 
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K  that  bleeding  form. — He  was  my  friend — but  I  run 
“  him  through  the  heart  in  a  quarrel  about  a  whore.” — 
c<  Take  away  that  old  fellow — He  would  have  carried 
“  us  to  the  round-houfe — I  knocked  him  down  with  his 
41  own  ftaff, — but  I  did  not  think  the  poor  dog  would 
“  have  died  by  it.”  When  the  nurfe  offered  him  a 
draught  to  take,  “  Why,  faid  he,  will  you  ply  me  with 
K  Champagne  ? — ’tis  a  damnable  liquor,  and  I’ll  drink 
**  no  more  of  it.”  In  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he 
grafped  my  hand  vehemently,  and  burfting  into  tears, 
“  Would  to  God,  faid  he,  I  had  died  twenty  years  ago.” 
At  length  his  unwilling  foul  parted  from  the  body  ;  and 
the  laft  words  we  heard  from  him  were  a  faint  ejacula¬ 
tion  to  his  Maker,  whom  he  had  blafphemed  all  his 
life.  His  fhocking  exit  made  me  refleft  on  that  fine 
paflage  in  the  Scriptures,  “  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
“  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his.” 

The  behaviour  of  this  unhappy  wretch  afforded  a 
dreadful  inftance  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  There  is  m 
hell  like  a  troubled  confcie?ice.  l'  There  needs,  indeed, 
“  no  ghoft  to  tell  us  this  :” — But  it  were  to  be  wilhed, 
that  the  confidence  of  every  living  reprobate  could  work 
on  his  imagination  in  the  fame  manner,  and  raife  up 
fuch  horrid  apparitions  to  torment  him.  Where  is  the 
wretch  fo  hardened,  who  would  not  be  difmayed  at  thefe 
terrors?  Or  who  could  perfevere  in  a  courfe  ofwicked- 
nefs,  when  every  frefti  offence  would  create  a  new  fury 
to  haunt  him  for  his  crimes  ? 

Let  us,  for  inftance,  take  a  view  of  the  moft  glaring 
circumftances  in  the  life  of  that  arch-infidel,  Tom  Dare¬ 
devil  ;  and  let  us  at  the  fame  time  conceive  (if  poftible) 
what  pangs  he  muft  have  felt,  had  every  flagitious  a£h 
been  attended  with  the  fame  phantoms  that  diftradted  him 
on  his  death-bed.  Firft,  then,  let  us  contemplate  him 
as  a  parricide ;  for  fo  he  may  be  called,  who  by  repeated 
difobedience  broke  the  heart  of  a  moft  affedlionate  father. 
Could  filial  ingratitude  receive  a  Sharper  punilhment, 
than  in  the  midft  of  his  debaucheries,  to  have  his  father 
1  continually 
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continually  before  his  eyes,  expoftulating  with  him  on  his 
unnatural  behaviour  ?  “  O  my  Ion,”  (might  he  have 

heard  him  fay)  “  was  it  for  this  that  thy  mother,  who 
“  died  in  giving  thee  life,  begged  me  with  her  laft  breath 
w  to  be  kind  to  the  boy  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  the 
11  country  rung  with  joy  for  my  being  blefled  with  an 
heir  ? — O  my  child,  who  can  I  now  call  my  heir  ? 
“  That  eftate,  which  I  was  fo  folicitous  to  improve  for 
“  thy  fake,  is  diffipated  among  jockeys,  gamblers,  pimps, 
w  and  proftitutes.  If  you  Ihould  ever  have  a  fon,  may 
u  his  ingratitude  never  make  you  think  of  me  !” 

Tom,  indeed,  took  care  never  to  have  any  vexation 
from  children :  He  had  too  great  a  fpirit  to  bear  the 
(hackles  of  matrimony,  and  lived  in  a  Rate  of  celibacy 
among  bagnios.  Sometimes  he  made  inroads  on  private 
life,  and  difturbed  the  peace  of  families  by  debauching 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  acquaintance.  Among 
other  gallant  exploits,  he  decoyed  up  to  town  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  country  gentleman,  where  he  ruined  her,  and 
then  left  her  to  linger  under  an  infamous  difeafe.  At 
length  the  fruits  of  his  amour  appeared  in  a  child,  which 
foon  peri  filed  with  its  unhappy  parent  in  a  public  hof- 
pital.  By  the  fame  magic  of  the  fancy,  let  us  raife  up 
this  poor  girl  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  while  he  is 
wantoning  among  his  doxies,  and  lording  it  like  a  bafhaw 
over  the  vaflals  of  his  luft.  What  remorfe  mult  'this 
villain  have  felt,  could  he  have  imagined  her  to  have 
addreflfed  him  in  the  following  terms:— “  Behold,  in  th3 
“  loathfome  carcafe  of  this  babe,  the  image  of  thyfelf ; 
w  foul,  rotten,  and  corrupt. — How  could  I  fuffer  fo 
“  contemptible  a  creature  to  draw  me  from  the  comfor- 
“  table  proteftion  of  my  parents  ?— It  was  juft,  indeed, 
u  that  1  fhould  fall  a  vidtiin  to  my  folly :  But  was  this 
“  difeafed  infant  quickened  only  to  proclaim  my  difho- 
“  nour  and  thy  infamy? — Why  hadft  thou  yet  the 
“  power  left  to  propagate  mif  ry  even  to  the  innocent  ?’* 
Tom  had  often  lignalized  bimfelf  as  a  duellift :  His 
confciwice,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  upbraided 
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him  at  his  dying  moments  with  the  murder  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  friend.  He  had  once  ill  luck  at  cards  ;  and  being 
irritated  with  his  Idles,  and  fufpetling  foul  play  on  the 
part  of  his  antagonift,  he  took  him  by  the  nofe,  which 
confequently  produced  a  challenge.  He  is  haftening  to 
the  field  of  battle  : — but  he  fancies  himfelf  followed  by 
the  manes  of  his  friend,  whom  on  the  fame  unhallowed 
ground  he  had  lately  facrificed  to  that  idol  Honour.  He 
hears  him  call — u  Turn,  madman,  turn,  and  look  on 
me.— You  may  remember  with  what  reluctance  I 
“  met  you- — You  forced  me  to  the  combat — and  I  was 
u  even  pleafed  that  the  victory  was  your’s.  You  de- 
“  prived  me  of  life  in  an  idle  quarrel  about  a  creature, 
tc  whom,  at  your  return  from  the  murder  of  your 
<c  friend,  you  detailed  in  the  arms  of  another. — It  was 
“  Honour  that  induced  you  to  wound  the  bofom  of  one 

J 

tc  you  loved  : — The  fame  Honour  now  calls  you  to  for- 
<£  give  a  fellow,  whom  you  dcfpife,  an  opportunity  to 
tc  retaliate  the  injury  done  to  me.  —  What  folly  is  it  to 
«  put  your  life  into  the  hands  of  a  fcoundrel,  who  you 
«  fufpeif  has  already  robbed  you  of  your  fortune  ? — 
“  But  go  on,  and  let  your  death  rid  the  world  of  a 
«  monfter,  who -is  defperate  enough  to  put  his' own  life 
«  on  the  hazard,  and  wicked  enough  to  attempt-that  of 
<c  another.”  It  happened,  however,  that  To^  had  no 
occafidn  for  fuch  a  monitor,  as  the  perfon  whom  he 
went'  to  meet  proved  as  great  a  coward,  as  *He  was  a 
cheat;  and  our  hero,  after  waiting  a  full  hour  in  his 
pumps,  and  parrying- with  the  air,  had  no’ other  revenge 
for  thd’lofs  of  his  money,  than  the  fat-is  fad  ion  of  poll¬ 
ing  him  for  a  fcoundrel. 

Though  the  hero  of  our  ftory  v/afe  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  yet  .he  may  be  laid,  like  Neffdr,  to  have 
outlived  three  generations.  All  the  young  fellows  •  of 
fpirit  were  proud  to  be  enrolled  in  the  lifrof  his  compa¬ 
nions;  but  as  their  conftitutions  were  more -puny  than 
his,  three  fets  of  them  had  dtopt  into  the  grave,  and 
left  him  at  the' head  of  the  fourth.  He  would  often  bordl 
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of  the  many  promifing  geniufes,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
vain  attempt  cf  keeping  pace  with  him  in  the  various 
fcenes  of  debauchery.  In  this  light,  we  may  confider 
him  as  an  accefiary  to  fo  many  wanton  murders.  By 
the  operation  of  his  confcience,  at  every  tavern  door  he 
might  have  met  with  an  acquaintance  to  bar  his  pafrlige  ; 
and  in  the  midft  of  his  jollity,  like  Macbeth,  he  might 
have  dallied  down  his  glafs,  and  imagined  that  he  faw  a 
departed  friend  filling  the  vacant  chair. 

From  the  nature  of  the  faffs,  which  have  already 
been  recorded  of  Tom  Dare-devil,  the  reader  will  eafily 
conclude  that  he  muft  have  been  an  Atheift. — No  crea¬ 
ture,  who  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  could  have 
a£fed  fo  vilely  towards  his  fellow-creatures.  Tom  was 
prefident  of  an  abominable  club,  who  met  together 
every  Sunday  night  to  utter  the  moft  horrid  blafphemies. 
The  members  of  this  moft  fcandalous  fociety  muft  have 
heard  of  the  manner  of  their  great  tutor’s  death.-— Let 
us  imagine,  therefore,  that  they  could  figure  to  them- 
felves  his  ghoft  appearing  to  them,  warning  them  of 
their  errors,  and  exhorting  them  to  repent.  They  might 
conceive  him  fetting  forth,  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner, 
the  confequences  of  their  folly,  and  declaring  to  them 
how  convinced  he  now  was  of  the  certainty  of  thofe 
do£trines,  which  they  daily  ridiculed.  Such  an  appa¬ 
rition  would,  indeed,  have  an  effedt  upon  common  iin- 
ners:  but  in  all  probability  a  thorough-paced' inhdel 
would  not  be  reclaimed,  even  u  though  one  rofe  from 
“  the  dead.” 

What  I  have  here  fuppofed  might  have  been  the  cafe 
of  one  particular  reprobate,  is  in  the  power  of  every 
perfon  to  put  in  practice  for  himfelf.  Nothing  is  a 
furer  inftance  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  than 
that  delicate  inward  feeling,  fo  ftrongly  imprefTed  on 
every  reafonable  creature.  This  internal  fenfe,  if  duly 
attended  to,  and  diligently  cherifhed  and  kept  alive, 
would  check  the  finner  in  his  career,  and  make  him 
look  back  with  horror  on  his  crimes.  An  ancient  is 
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commended  for  wifhing,  “  that  he  had  a  window  inhis 
li  breaft,  that  every  one  might  fee  into  it.”  But  it  is 
certainly  of  more  confequence  to  keep  ourfelves  free 
•from  the  reproach  of  our  own  hearts,  than  from  the  evil 
-opinions  of  others.  We  fhould  therefore  confider  Con- 
fcience  as  a  Mirrour,  in  which  every  one  may  fee  him- 
felf  reflected,  and  in  which  every  action  is  reprefented 
in  its  proper  colours. 

SUIC  I  D  E. 

Numb.  50.  Thursday,  January  9,  1755. 

- Vua 

Tercifnt  humanos  odium,  luci/ijue  -videnda, 

Ut  fibi-confcijcant  matenti peftore  labum.  LuCREX. 

O  deaf  to  Nature,  and  to  Heav’n’s  command  ! 

Againft  Thvfelf  to  lift  the  murd’ring  hand  1 
O  damn'd  defpair ' — to  fhun  theJiving  light, 

And  plunge  thy  guilty  foul  in  endlefs -night! 

HE  laft  feliions  deprived  us  of  the  only  furviving 
member  of  a  Society,  which  (during  its  fhortexiftence) 
was  equal  both  in  principles  and  practice  to  the  Mohocks 
and  Hell-Fire-Club  of  tremendous  memory.  This 
Society  was  compofed  of  a  few  broken  gamefters  and 
defperate  young  rakes,  who  threw  the  fmall  remains  of 
their  bankrupt  fortunes  into  one  common  flock,  and 
thence  affumed  the  name  of  the  Laft  Guinea  Club.  A 
fhort  life  and  a  merry  one,  was  their  favourite  maxim  ; 
and  they  determined,  when  their  finances  fhould  be  quite 
exhaufted,  to  -flie  as  they  had  lived,  like  gentlemen. 
Some  of  their  members  had  the  luck  to  get  a  reprieve 
by  a  good  run  at  cards,  and  others  by  fnapping  up  a 
rich  heirefs  or  a  dotvager ;  while  the  refl,  who  were  not 
cut  off  in  the  natural  way  by  duels  or  the  gallows,  very 
refolutely  made  their  quietus  with  laudanum  or  the  piftol. 

Th* 
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The  laft  that  remained  of  this  Society,  had  very  calmly 
prepared  for  his  own  execution :  he  had  cocked  his 
piftol,  deliberately  placed  the  muzzle  of  it  to  his  temple, 
and  was  juft  going  to  pull  the  trigger,  when  he  be¬ 
thought  himfelf,  that  he  could  employ  it  to  better  pur- 
pofe  upon  Hounflow  Heath.  This  brave  man,  how¬ 
ever,  had  but  a  very  ftiort  refpite,  and  was  obliged  to 
fuffer  the  ignominy  of  going  out  of  the  world  in  th« 
vulgar  way,  by  an  halter. 

The  enemies  of  play  will  perhaps  confider  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  boldly  ftake  their  whole  fortunes  at  the 
gaming-table,  in  the  fame  view  with  thefe  defperadoes 
and  they  may  even  go  fo  far  as  to  regard  the  polite  and 
honourable  aftembly  at  White’s,  as  a  kind  of  Laft 
Guinea  Club.  Nothing,  they  will  fay,  is  fo  fludtuating 
as  the  property  of  a  gamefter,  who  (when  luck  runs 
againft  him)  throws  away  whole  acres  at  every  caft  of 
the  dice,  and  whofe  houfes  are  as  unfure  a  pofteffion, 
as  if  they  were  built  with  cards.  Many,  indeed,  have 
been  reduced  to  the  Laft  Guinea  at  this  genteel  gaming- 
houfe  ;  but  the  moft'  inveterate  enemies  to  White’s 
muft  allow,  that  it  is  but  now  and  then  that  a  gamefter 
of  quality,  who  looks  upon  it  as  an  evqn  bet  whether 
there  is  another  world,  takes  his  chance,  and  difpatche* 
himfelf,  when  the  odds  are  againft  him  in  this. 

But  however  free  the  gentlemen  of  White’s  may  be 
from  any  imputation  cf  this  kind,  it  muft  be  confelfed, 
that  Suicide  begins  to  prevail  fo  generally,  that  it  is  th« 
moft  gallant  exploit  by  which  our  modern  heroes  chufe 
to  fi  nalize  themlelves;  and  in  this,  indeed,  they  behave 
with  uncommon  prowTefs.  They  meet  every  face  of 
death,  however  horrible,  with  the  utmoft  refolution  : 
fome  blow  their  brains  out  with  a  piftol;  fome  expire, 
like  Socrates,  by  poifon ;  fome  fall,  like  Cato,  on  the 
point  of  their  own  fwords;  and  others,  who  have  lived 
like  Nero,  affedl  to  die  like  Seneca,  and  bleed  to  death. 
The  moft  exalted  genwtfes  I  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of,  were  a  party  of  reduced  gamefters,  who  brave- 
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ly  refolved  to  pledge  each  other  in  a  bowl  of  laudanum. 
I  was  lately  informed  of  a  gentleman,  who  went  among 
hisufual  companions  at  the  gaming-table  the -day  before 
he  made  away  with  himftlf,  and  coolly  queflioned  them 
which  they  thought  the  ge-nteeleft  method  of  going  out 
of  the  world.  There  is,  indeed,  as  much  difference 
between  a  mean  perfon  and  a  man  cf  quality  in  their 
manner  of  deftroyi-.g  themfelves,  as  in  their  manner  of 
living.  The  poor  fneaking  wretch,  ftarving  in  a  garret, 
tucks  himfelf  up  in  his  lift  garters  ;  a  fecond,  croft  in 
love,  drowns  himfelf,  like  a  blind  puppy,  in  Rofatnond's 
Pond;  and  a  third  cuts  his  throat  with  his  own  razor. 
But  the  man  of  faftiion  always  dies  by  a  piftol ;  and  even 
the  cobler  of  any  fpirit  goes  off  by  a  dofe  or  tvvb  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  gin. 

From  the  days  of  Plato  down  to  thefe,  a  Suicide  has 
always  been  compared  to  a  foldier  on  guard  deferting 
his  poft  ;  but  I  fhould  rather  coniider  a  fet  cf  thefe  def- 
perate  men,  who  rufh  on  certain  death,  as  a  body  of 
troops  fent  out  on  the  Forlorn  Hope.  This  falfe  cou¬ 
rage,  however  noble  it  may  appear  to  the  defperate  and 
abandoned,  in  reality  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  re- 
folution  of  the  highwayman,  who  ftioots  himfelf  with 
his  own  piftol,  when  he  finds  it  impoftible  to  avoid 
being  taken.  All  practicable  means,  therefore,  fhould 
be  devifed  to  extirpate  luch  fuch  abfurd  bravery,  and  to 
make  it  appear  every  way  horrible,  odious,  contempti¬ 
ble,  and  ridiculous. — Every  man  in  his  fober  fenfes  muft 
wi jQt,  that  the  moil  fevere  laws  that  could  poffibly  be 
contrived,  were  enabled  againft  Suicides.  This  fnock- 
ing  bravado  never  did  (and  I  am  confident  never  will) 
prevail  among  the  more  delicate  and  tender  fex  in  our 
own  nation :  though  hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  Roman 
ladies  were  once  fo  infatuated,  as  to  throw  off  the  foft- 
nefs  of  their  nature,  and  commit  violence  on  themfelves, 
till  the  madnefl;  was  curbed,  by  expofing  their  naked 
bodies  in  the  public  ftreets.  This,  1  think,  would  af¬ 
ford  an  hint  for  fixing  the  like  marks  of  ignominy  on 
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our  Male-Suicides ;  and  I  would  have  every  lov/er 
wretch  of  this  fort  dragged  at  the  cart’s  tail,  and  after¬ 
wards  hung  in  chains  at  his  own  door,  or  have  his 
quarters  put  up  in  terrorem  in  the  mod  public  places,  as 
a  rebel  to  his  Maker.  But  that  the  Suicide  of  quality 
might  be  treated  with  more  refpecf,  he  fhould  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  having  his  wounded  corpfe  and  'battered  brains 
lay  (as  it  were)  in  date  for  fomedays;  of  which  dread¬ 
ful  fpecbicle  we  may  conceive  the  horror  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  drawn  by  Dry  den,  in  one  of  his  Fables: 

The  slayer  of  HIMSELF  too  faw  /  there: 

The  go rt: congeal' d.  was  dotted  in  his  hair : 

With  eyes  half  clos'd,  and  mouth  wide  ope.  he  lay, 

And  grim  as  when  he  breath’d  his J  alien  foul  away. 

The  common  murderer  has  his  fkeleton  preferved  at 
Surgeons-Hcill,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  being 
guilty  of  the  fame  crime;  and  [  think  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  have  a  charnel-hoafe  fet  apart  to  receive  the 
bones  of  thefe  more  unnatural  Self-Murderers,  in  which 
monuments  fhould  be  erected,  giving  an  account  of 
their  deaths,  ani  adorned  with  the  glorious  eniigns  of 
their  rafhnefs,  the  rope,  the  knife,  the  fwerd,  or  the 
piitol. 

.  From  reading  the  public  prints,  a  foreigner  might 
be  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  we  are  the  mod  lunatic 
people  in  the  whole  world.  Almoft  every  day  informs 
us,  that  the  coroner’s  inqued  has  fat  on  the  body  of 
fome  miferable  Suicide,  and  brought  in  their  verdidl: 
Lunacy  ;  but  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  inquiry 
has  not  been  made  into  the  date  of  mind  of  the  de¬ 
ceas'd,  but  into  his  fortune  and  family. — The  law  has 
Indeed  provided,  that  the  deliberate  Self-Murderer  fhould 
be  treated  like  a  brute,  and  denied  the  rites  of  burial: 
but  among  hundreds  of  Lunatics  by  purchafi ,  1  never 
knew  this  fentence  executed  but  on  one  poor  cobler, 
who  hanged  himldf  in  his  own  (tail.  A  pennylefs  poor 
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wretch,  who  has  not  left  enough  to  defray  the  funeral 
charges,  may  perhaps  be  excluded  the  church-yard;  but 
Self-Murder  by  a  piflol  genteelly  mounted,  or  the  Paris- 
hilted  fvtord,  qualities  the  polite  owner  for  a  juddtn 
death,  and  entitles  him  to  a  pompous  burial,  and  a  mo¬ 
nument  fetting  forth  his  v  irtues,  in  H'ejiminjler  A  hey. 

The  caufe  cf  thefe  frequent  Self-Murders  among  us 
has  been  generally  imputed  to  the  peculiar  temperature 
cf  our  climate.  Thus  a  dull  cay  is  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  order  of  execution;  and  Engli hmen  muff  ne- 
ceiiarily  fhoot,  hang,  and  crown  their.hlves  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  That  cur  fpirits  are  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by 
the  air,  cannot  be  denied;  but  we  are  not  fucn  mere 
Barometers,  as  to  be  driven  to  delpair  and  death  by  the 
fmail  degree  cf  gloom  that  our  winter  brings  with  it. 
If  we  have  not  fb  much  funfhine  as  fome  countries  in 
the  world,  we  have  infinitely  more  than  many  others  ; 
end  I  do  not  hear  that  men  cilpatch  themfelves  in  dozens 
in  RufBa  or  Sweden ;  or  that  they  are  unable  to  keep 
i;p  their  fpirits  even  in  the  total  darknefs  of  Greenland. 
Our  climate  exempts  us  from  many  di'eafes,  to  which 
other  more  fouthern  nations  are  naturally  fubjeiff ;  and 
1  can  never  be  perfuaded,  that  being  born  near  the 
North-pole  is  a  phyfica!  cauiu  for  Self-Murder. 

Defpatr,  indeed,  is  the  natural  caufe  of  thefe  {hock¬ 
ing  actions  ;  but  this  is  commonly  defpair  brought  on 
by  wilful  extravagance  and  debauchery,  1  hcle  fuff 
involve  men  in  di. Acuities,  and  then  death  at  once  de¬ 
livers  them  of  their  lives  and  their  cares. — I'  or  my  part, 
when  I  fee  a  young  profligate  wantonly  fquandering 
his  fortune  in  bagnios,  or  at  the  gaming-table,  I  cannot 
help  looking  on  him  as  haftening  his  own  death,  and  in 
a  manner  ditrgir.2  h  s  own  grave,  vis -he  is  at  left  in¬ 
duced  to  kill  himfelf,  by  motives  arifmg  from  his  vices, 
I  coniider  him  as  dying  of  fome  difeafe,  which  thofe 
vices  naturally  produce.  If  his  extravagance  has  been 
chiefly  in  luxurious  eating  and  drinking,  I  imagine  him 
poifoned  by  his  wines,  or  lurfeited  by  a  favourite  difh; 
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and  if  he  has  thrown  away  his  eftate  inbawdy-houfas,  I 
conclude  him  deflroyed  by  rottenneis  and  filthy  difeales. 

Another  real  and  principal  cuufe  of  the  frequency  of 
Suicide,  is  the  noble  Spirit  of  Free-thinking,  which  has' 
diffufed  itfelf  among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  libertine' 

1  of  fafhion  has  too  refined  a  tafb,  to  trouble  himfelf  aC 
all  about  a  foul  or  an  hereafter  :  but  the  vulgar  infidel  is 
at  wonderful  pains  to  get  rid  of  his  bible,  and  labours 
to’perfuade  himfelf  out  of  his  religion.  For  this  pur-- 
pofe,  he  attends  conftantly  at  the  Difputant  Societies, 
where  he  hears  a  great  deal  about  free-will,  free-agency, 
and  predeftination,  till  at  length  he  is  convinced,  that 
man  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleafes,  lays  h;s  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the. charge  of  Providence,- and  comforts  himfelf 
that  he  was  inevitably  deftined  to  be  tied  up  in  his  owa 
garters. — The  courage  of  thefe  heroes  proceeds  frord 
the  fame  principles,  whether  they  fall  by  their  own 
bands,  or  by  thefe  of  Jack  Ketch.  The  Suicide,  of 
whatever  rank,  looks  death  in  the  face  without  fhrink- 
ing;  as  the  gallant  rogue  affects  an  eafy  unconcern  undei 
Tyburn,  throws  away  the  pfalm-book,  bids  the  cart 
drive  off  with  an  oath,  and  fwings  like  a  gentleman. 

If  this  madnefs  fhould  continue  to  grow  more  and 
more  epidemical,  it  will  be  expedient  to  have  a  Bill  of 
Suicide,  diftinft  from  the  common  Bill  of  Mortality, 
brought  in  yearly;  in  which  fhould  be  fet  down  the 
number  of  Suicides,  their  methods  of  deftroying  them-r 
felves,  and  the  likely  caufes  of  their  doing  fo.  In  this, 
I  believe,  we  fhould  find  but  few  martyrs  to  the  weather; 
but  their  deaths  would  commonly  be  imputed  to  defpair, 
produced  by  fome  caufes  fimilar  to  the  following.  In 
the  little  fketch  of  a  Bill  of  Suicide  underneath,  I  have 
left  blanks  for  the  date  of  the  year,  as  well  as  for  the 
number  of  Self-Murderers,  their  manner  of  dying,  &c. 
which  would  naturally  be  filled  up  by  the  proper  per- 
fons,  if  ever  this  fcheme  fhould  be  put  in  execution. 
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A  Bill'cf  Suicide  for  the  Yscr- 


Of  Newmarket  Races . 

Of  Kept  Miftrefies  ------ 

Of  Elettipncerirg  ------ 

Or'  Lotteries  -  --  --  --  -- 
Of  French  Claret,  French  Lace. 
French  Cocks,  and  French 
Difeafe  ---------- 

Of  Whitr’s . -  - 

Of  Chinefe  Temples,  &c.  -  -  - 
Of  a  Country  Seat  ------ 

Of  a  Town  Houle  ------ 

Of  Fortune  Hunting  -  -  -  -  - 

w 


Of  a  Tour  through  France  arid 
Italy  -  --  --  --  ---- 

Of  Lord  Boling  broke . 

Or  the  Robin  Hood  Society  -  - 
Of  an  Equipage  ------- 

Of  a  Dog-Kennel  ------ 

Of  Covent-Gnrdtn  ------ 

Of  Flays,  Operas,  .  Concerts, 
Mafqueradts,  Routs,  Drunv-, 

See.  . . . - 

Of  keeping  the  bed  Company  -  - 


CITIZEN  at  VAUXHALL. 
Numb.  68.  Thursday,  'May  15,  1755. 

- jfuKC  et  campus,  ct  ante, 

!  e  Pul  nefunt fitjurri 

Cumpcjiiu  n-petanlur  bora.  IIojr. 

Now  Venus  in  Vauxha'l  her  altar  rears, 

While  fiddles  drown  the  muficof  the  Spheres  : 

Now  girls  hum  out  their  loves  to  ev’ry  tree, 

'•  Young  Jockey  is  the  lad,  the  lad  fur  me.” 

jL^ H  E  various  ferfons  cf  the  year  produce  not  a 
greater  alteration,  in  the  face  of  nature,  than  in  the  polite 
manner  of  paffing  cur  time.  The  diversions  of  winter 
and  funnner  are  as  different  as  the  dog-Aiys  and  thofc 
at  Chriftmas  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  genteel  amuf-ment, 
except  Gaming,  that  prevails  during  the  whole  year. 
As  the  long  days  are  now  coming  on,  the  theatrical 
gentry,  who  contributed  to  di  Hi  pate  the  gloom  of  our 
winter  evenings,  begin  to  divide  themfelves  into  {boil¬ 
ing  companies;  and  are  packing  up  their  tragedy  ward¬ 
robes,  together  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  for  the  delight  and  amazement  of  the 
country.  In  the  mean  time,  the  federal  public  Gardens 
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near  this  metropolis  are  trimming:  their  trees,  levelling: 
their  walks,  and  burniihing  their  lamps,  for  our  recep¬ 
tion-  At  Vauxhall,  the  artificial  ruins  are  repaired; 
the  cafcadc  is  made  to  fpout  with  feveral  additional 
ftreams  of  block-tin  ;  and  they  have  touched  up  all  the 
pictures,  which  were  damaged  laft  feafon  by  the 
fingering  of  thofe  curious  Connoijfeurs ,  who  could  not 
be  fitisfied  without  feeling  whether  the  figures  were 
aiive.  The  magazine  at  Cuper’s,  I  am  told,  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  extraordinary  fupply  of  gunpowder,  to  be 
foot  off- in  fquibs  and  fky-rockets,  or  whirled  away  in 
blazing  funs  and  Catharine  wheels;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  but  that  Neptune  and  ail  his 
Tritons,  will  afiift  the  Britifh  navy  ;  and  as  we  before 
took  Porto- Bello  and  Cape-Briton,  we  f hail  now  gain 
new  victories  over  the  French  fleet  every  night,  upon 
that  canal. 

Happy  are  they,  who  can  mufter  up  fufficient,  at 
leaft  to  hire  tickets  at  the  door,,  once  or  twice  in  a  fea¬ 
fon  !  Not  that  thefe  pleafures  are  confined  to  the  rich 
and  the  great  only:  for  the  lower  fort  of  people  have 
their  Ranelaghs  and  their  Vauxhalls,  as  well  at  the 
quality.  Perrot’s  inimitable  Grotto  may.be  feen  for 
only  ca’ling  for  a  pot  of  beer  ;  and  the  "royal  -diver  (ion 
of  duck-hunting  may  be  had  in  the  bargain,' together 
with  a  decanter  of  Dorchefter,  for  your  fix-pence  at 
Jenny’s  Whim.  Every  fkittle-alley  half  a  mile  out  of 
town,  is  embellilhed  with  green  arbours  and  fhady  re¬ 
treats  ;  where  the  company  is  generally  entertained  with 
the  melodious  feraping  of  a  blind  fuller.  -And  who  can 
refill  the  lufeious  temptations  of  a  fine  juicy  ham,  or  a 
delicious  buttock  of  beef  fluffed  withq>ariley,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  foaming  decanter  of  fparkling  home- brew’d, 
which  is  fo  invitingly  painted  at  the  entrance  of  almoft 
every  village  alehoufe  ? 

Our  Northern  climate  will  not,  indeed,  allow  us  to 
indulge  ourfelves  in  all  thofe  pleafures  of  a  garden,  which 
are  fo  feelingly  defcribed  by  pur  poets,.  We.  dare. not 
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lay  ourfelves  on  the  damp  ground  in  fhady  groves,  or 
bv  the  purling  ftream  ;  but  are  obliged  to  fortify  our 
infide  againft  the  cold  by  good  fubftantial  eating  and 
drinking.  For  this  reafon,  the  extreme  coftlinefs  ol 
the  provifions  at  our  public  Gardens  has  been  grievoufly 
complained  of  by  thofe  gentry,  to  whom  a  fupper  at 
thefe  places  is  as  neceffary  a  part  of  the  entertainment, 
as  the  finging  or  the  fire-works.  Poor  Mr.  John  fees 
with  an  heavy  heart  the  profits  of  a  whole  week’s  card- 
money,  devoured  in  tarts  and  cheefe-cakes,  by  Mrs, 
Houfekteper,  or  My  Lady’s  Own  Woman:  and  the 
fubflantial  Cit,  who  comes  from  behind  the  counter 
two  or  th;ee  evenings  in  the  fummer,  can  never  enough 
regret  the  thin  wafer-like  dices  of  beef  and  ham,  that 
taffe  of  nothing  but  the  knife. 

I  was  greatly  diverted  laft  Saturday  evening,  at  V aux- 
hall,  with  the  fhrewd  remarks  made  on  this  very  head 
by  an  honed:  citizen,  whofe  wife  and  two  daughters 
had,  I  found,  prevailed  on  him  to  carry  them  to  the 
Garden.  As  I  thought  there  was  fomething  curious 
in  their  behaviour,  I  went  into  the  next  box  to  them, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and  over-hearing- 
every  thing -that  paft. 

After  fome  talk — “  Come,  come,”  faid  the  old  don, 
“  it  is  high  time,  I  think,  to  go  to  fupper.”  To  this 
the  ladies  readily  a/Tented ;  and  one  of  the  mifles  faid, 
“  Do  let  us  have  a  chick,  papa.” — “  Zounds  (faid  the 
*  father)  they  are  half  crown  a-piece,  and  no  bigger 
“  than  a  fparrovy.”  Here  the  old  lady  took  him  up— - 
“  You  are  fo  -ftihgy,  Mr.  Rofe,  there  is  no  bearing 
“  you.  When  one  is  out.  upon  pleafure,  I  love  to  ap- 
“  pear  like  fomebody,  and  what  fignifies  a  few  fhil- 
“  lings  once  and  away,  when  a  bodv  is  about  it?” 
This  reproof  fo  effectually  f  lenced  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  that  the  youngeft  Mifs  had  the  courage  to 
put  in  a  word  for  fome  ham  likewife.  Acordingly, 
the  waiter  was!  called,  and  diffatched  by  the  old  lady, 
with  an  order  for  a  chicken  and  a  plate  of  ham. 

When 
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When  it  was  brought,  our  honeft  cit  twirled  the  difli 
about  three  or  four  times,  and  furveyed  it  with  a  very 
fettled  countenance ;  then  talcing  up  the  fliceof  ham, 
and  dangling  it  to  and  fro  on  the  end  of  his  fork,  afked 
the  waiter,  “  How  much  there  was  of  it.”  “  A  fhil- 
“  ling’s  worth,  Sir,”  faid  the  fellow. — u  Prithee  (faid 
“  the  don)  how  much  doft  think  it  weighs  ? —  An 
“  ounce  ? — A  Shilling  an  ounce  !  that  is  fixteen'  fhil— 
“  lings  per  pound!  A  rea’onable  profit  truly! — Let 
“  me  fee — fuppofe  now  the  whole  ham  weighs  thirty 
“  pounds: — at  a  fhilling  per  ounce,  that  is,  fixteen 
“  fhillings  per  pound,  why  your  matter  makes  exactly 
“  twenty-four  pounds  of  every  ham  ;  and  if  he  buys 
“  them  at  the  bett  hand,  andfaits  them  and  cures  them 
“  himfelf,  they  don’t  ftand  him  in  ten  fhiliings  a-piece.” 
The  old  lady  bade  him  hold  his  nonfenfe,  declared  her- 
felf  afhamed  for  him,  and  afked  him  if  people  mutt: 
not  live:  then  taking  a  coloured  handkerchief  from  her 
own  neck,  fhe  tucked  it  into  his  fhirt-coliar  (whence 
it  hung  like  a  bib)  and  helped  him  to  a  leg  of  the 
chicken.  The  old  gentleman,  at  every  bit  he  put  into 
his  mouth,  amufed  himfelf  with  faying  — cc  There  goes 
“  two-pence--theregoes  three-pence--there  goes  a  groat. 
“  Zounds  !  a  man  at  thefe  places  fhould  not  have  a 
“  fwallow  fo  wide  as  atom-tit.” 

This  fcanty  repatt,  we  may  imagine,  was  foon  dis¬ 
patched  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  our  citizen 
was  prevailed  on  to  fuffer  a  plate  of  beef  to  be  ordered. 
This  too  was  no  lefs  admired,  and  underwent  the  fame 
comments  with  the  ham.  At  length,  when  only  a  very 
fmall  bit  was  left,  as  they  fay,  for  manners  in  the  difh, 
our  don  took  a  piece  of  an  old  news-paper  out  ot  his 
pocket,  and  gravely  wrapping  up  the  meat  in  it,  placed 
it  carefully  in  his  letter-cafe.  “  I’ll  keep  thee,  as  a  cu- 
“  riofity  to  my  dying-day  ;  and  I’ll  {hew  thee  to  my 
“  neighbour  Horfeman,  and  afk  him  if  he  can  mak 
“  make  as  much  of  his  fteaks.”  Then  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  fitfugging  up  his  fhoulders — “  Why  now,” 
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fays  he,  C(  to-morrow  night  I  may  eat  as  much  ccld 
“  beef  as .  I  can  fluff,  in  any  tavern  in  London,  and 
“  pay  nothing  for  it.”  A  diih  of  tarts,  cheefe-cakes, 
and  cipftards,  next  made  their  appearance  at  the  requeft 
of  the  young  ladies,  who  paid  no  fort  of  regard  to  the 
father’s  remonftrance,  “  that  they  were  four  times  as 

dear  as  at  the  p'aftry- cooks.” 

Supper  being  ended,  madam  put  her  fpoufe  in  mind 
to  call  for  wine. — “We  vmjl  have  fome  wine,  my 
“  dear,  or  we  fhall  not  be  looked  upon,  you  know.” 
u  Well,  well,”  fays  the  don,  “  that’s  right  enough. 

il  But  do  they  fell  their  liquor  too  by  the  ounce  ?— - 

<c  Here,  drawer,  what  wine  have  you  got  r”  The  fel¬ 
low,  who  by  this  time  began  to  fmoke  his  guefts,  an- 
lwered — C;  We  have  exceeding  good  French  wine  of 

all  forts,  and  pleafe  your  honour.  Would  your  ho- 
“  nour  have  a  bottle  of  Champagne,  or  Burgunpy,  or 
“  Claret,  or”' — “  No,  no,  none  of  your  wifhy-wafhy 
®{  outlandifh  rot-gut  for  me:”  interrupted  the  citizen. — ■ 
“  A  tankard  of  the  Alderman  beats  all  the  red  Claret 
u  wine  in  the  French  king’s  cellar. — But  come,  bring 
il  us  a  bottle  of  found  old  Port :  And,  d’ye  hear  r  let 
“  it  be  good.”  • 

While  the  waiter  was  gone,  the  good  man  moft 
fadly  lamented,  -that  he  could  not  have  his  pipe  ;  which 
the  wife  would  by  no  means  allow,  “  becaufe  (fhe  faid) 
<c  it  was  ungenteel  to  fmoke,  where  any  ladies  were  in 
tc  company.”  When  the  wine  came,  our  citizen 
.gravely  took  up  the  bottle,  and  holding  it  above  his 
head,  u  Aye,  aye,”  faid  he,  “  the  bottom  has  had  a 

good  kick. — -And  mind  how  confoundedly  it  is  pinched 
*c  on  the  tides. — Not  above  five  gills,  I  warrant.- — An 
<c  old  foldier  at  the  Jerufalem  would  beat  two  of  them. 
<c  — ^But  let  us  fee  how  it  is- brewed.”  He  then  poured 
out  a  glafs ;  and  after  holding  it  up  before  the  candle, 
fmelling  to  it,  Tipping  it  twice  or  thrice,  and  fmncking 
his  bps,  drank  it  off:  but  declaring  that  fecond  thoughts 
Were  beff,  he  filled  another  bumper;  and  toffmg  that 
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©fF,  after  fome  paufe,  with  a  very  important  air,  ven¬ 
tured  to  pronounce  it  drinkable.  The  ladies,  having 
alfo  drank  a  glafs  round,  affirmed  it  was  very  good,  and 
text  it  warm  in  the  ftomach  :  and  even  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  relaxed  into  fuch  good  humour  by  the  time  the 
bottle  was  emptied,  that  out  of  his  own  free  will  and 
notion  he  mod  generoufly  called  for  another  Pint,  but 
charged  the  waiter  u  to  pick  out  an  honeft  one.” 

While  the  glafs  was  thus  circulating,  the  family 
amufed  themfelves  with  making  obfervations  on  the 
Garden.  The  citizen  exprefl’ed  his  wonder  at  the 
number  of  lamps,  and  fiid  it  muft  coft  a  great  deal  of 
money  every  night  to  light  them  all  :  the  eldeft  mifs 
declared,  that  for  her  pirt  fne  liked  the  Dark  Walk 
bed  of  all,  becaufe  it  was  folentsry  :  little  mifs  thought 
the  laft  fong  mighty  pretty,  and  faid  file  would  buy  it, 
if  flae  could  but  carry  home  the  tune  :  and  the  old  lady 
obferved,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company 
indeed  ;  but  the  gentlemen  were  fo  rude,  that  they 
perfedlly  put  her  out  of  countenance,  by  {faring  at  her 
through  their  fpy-glaffes.  In  a  word,  the  tarts,  the 
cheefe-cakes,  the  beef,  the  chicken,  the  ounce  of  ham, 
and  every  thing  feemed  to  have  been  quite  forgot,  till 
the  difmal  moment  approached,  when  the  reckoning 
was  called  for.  As  this  folemn  buunefs  concerns  only 
the  gentleman,  the  ladies  kept  a  profound  filence  ;  and 
when  the  terrible  account  was  brought,  they  left  the 
paymafter  undifturbed,  to  enjoy  the  mifery  by  himfelf: 
only  the  old  lady  had  the  hardinefs  to  fquint  at  the  fum 
total,  and  declared  u  It  was  pretty  reafonable,  conji- 
K  dering 

Our  citizen  bore  his  misfortune  with  a,  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  patience.  He  fhook  his  head  as  he  run  over 
every  article,  and  fwore  he  would  never  buy  meat  by 
the  ounce  again.  At  length,  when  he  had  carefully 
fummed  up  every  figure,  he  bade  the  drawer  bring 
change  for  fix-pence  :  then  pulling  out  a  leathern  purfe 
Irom  a  fnug  pocket,  in  the  infide  of  his  waiftcoat,  he 
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drew  out  flowly,  piece  by  piece,  thirteen  fb  filings^ 
which  he  regularly  placed  in  two  rows  upon  the  table.- 
When  the  change  was  brought,  after  counting  it  very 
carefully,  he  laid  down  four  half-pence  in  the  fame 
exadt  order  ;  then  calling  the  waiter, — “  There,”  fays 
he,  “  there’s  your  damage — thirteen  and  two-pence — 
«  And,  hearkye,  there’s  three-pence  over  for  yourfelf.” 
The  remaining  penny  he  put  into  his  coat-pocket  :  and 
and  chinking  it — ■“  '1  his,”  fays  he,  “  will  ferve  me  to- 
“  morrow,  to  buy  a  paper  of  tobacco.” 

The  family  now  prepared  themfelves  for  going  ;  and 
as  there  were  fome  flight  drops  of  rain,  madam  but¬ 
toned  up  the  old  gentleman’s  coat,  that  he  might  not 
fpoil  his  laced  waiftcoat ;  and  made  him  flap  his  hat, 
over  which  fhe  tied  his  pocket  handkerchief,  to  fave  his 
wig  :  And  as  the  coat  itfelf  (fhe  faid)  had  never  been 
worn  but  three  Sundays,  fhe  even  parted  with  her  own 
cardinal,  and  fpread  it  the  wrong  fide  out  over  his 
fhoulders  In  thefe  accoutrements,  he  faliied  forth,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  with  her  upper  petticoat  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  his  daughters  with  the  fkirts  of  their 
gowns  turned  up,  and  their  heads  muffled  up  in  co¬ 
loured  handkerchiefs.  1  followed  them  quite  out  of  the 
Garden  :  and  as  they  were  waiting  for  their  hack  to 
draw  up,  the  youngeft  mifs  afked,  “  When  final!  we 
“  come  again,  papa  f”  “  Come  again  ?  (faid  he)  What 
“  a  pox,  would  you  ruin  me  ?  Once  in  one’s  life  is 
«  enough  ;  and  1  think  I  have  done  very  handfome. 
“  Why,  it  would  not  have  coft  me  above  four-pence 
“  half-penny  to  have  fpent  my  evening  at  Sot’s  Hole  ; 
“  and  what  with  the  curfed  coach-hire,  and  all  together, 
“  here’s  almofi:  a  pound  gone,  and  nothing  to  fhe w  for 
«  it.” — “  Fye,  Mr.  Rofe,  I  am  quite  afhamed  for  you,” 
replies  the  old  lady:  “  You  are  always  grudging  me 
“  and  your  girls  the  leaft  bit  of  pleafure  ;  andyou  can- 
“  not  help  grumbling,  if  we  do  but  go  to  Little  Horn- 
“  fey  to  drink  tea.  I  am  fure,  now  they  are  women 
«  grown  up,  they  ought  tofeo  al.’fUe  of  the  world; — 

“  and 
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«  and  they  Jhall The  old  don  was  not  willing. o 
purfue  the  argument  any  further  ;  and  the  coach  coming 
up,  he  was  glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  faying— 
“  Com",  come,  let  us  make  hafte,  wife ,  or  we  ftiall  not 
«  get  home  time  enough  to  have  my  beft  wig  combed  out 

«  again  j - and  to-morrow,  you  know  is  Sunday.” 

W 

GOOD-  NATURE. 

,  .  <  ✓  * 

Numb.  75.  Thursday,  July  3,  1755. 

Non  hi  corpvs  eras  fine  yeflore. —  Hor. 

Without  a  mind  a  man  is  but  an  ape, 

A  mere  brute  body  in  an  human  fhape. 

Good  -N  ATURE  is  to  the  mind,  what  beauty  is  to 
the  body  ;  and  an  agreeable  difpofition  creates  a  love  and 
efteem  for  us  in  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  an  handfome 
perfon  recommends  us  to  the  good  graces  of  the  fair  fex. 
It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  any  little  defetft  in  point 
of  figure  is  foOner  overlooked,  than  a  foumefs  in  the 
temper:  and  we  conceive  a  more  lafting  difguft  at  a 
morofe  churlifhnefs  of  manners,  than  at  an  hump-back 
©r  a  pair  of  bandy  legs.  Good-nature  is,  indeed,  fo 
amiable  a  qualification,  that  every  man  would  be  thought 
to  poffefs  it :  aud  the  ladies  themfelves  would  no  more 
like  to  be  accufed  of  a  perverfe  turn  of  mind,  than  of  an 
unhappy  caft  of  features.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that  thofe 
unfortunate  ftale  virgins,  ufually  called  Old  Maids,  have 
both  thefe  heavy  cenfures  thrown  upon  them  ;  and  are  at 
once  condemned  as  ugly  and  ill-natured. 

Some  perfons  are  (according  to  the  ftridd  import  of  the 
phrafe  itfelf)  born  Good-natured.  Thefe  fortunate  peo¬ 
ple  are  eafy  in  themfelves,  and  agreeable  to  all  about 
them.  They  are,  as  it  were,  conttitutionally  pleafing  ; 
and  can  no  more  fail  of  being  affable  and  engaging  in 
eonverfation,  than  an  Hamilton  or  a  Coventry  can  be 
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otherwife  than  beautiful  and  charming.  Yet  it  is  the 
duty  even  of  thofe  who  are  naturally  endowed  u  with 
“  foft  parts  of  converfation,”  to  be  careful  not  to  deprave 
or  abufe  them.  They  mud:  not  rely  too  confidently 
on  their  native  fweetnefs  of  difpofition  :  for  vve  fhould 
no  more  efteem  a  man  who  dilcovered  a  negligence  of 
pleading,  than  we  fhould  admire  a  beauty,  who  was  an 
intolerable  flattern.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fhould 
they  let  their  Good-nature  run  to  an  excefs  of  compli¬ 
ment  and  extravagant  civility:  for  an  engaging  temper  has 
been  as  often  fpoiied  by  this  troublefome  politenefs,  as 
a  fine  fhape  has  been  fqueezed  into  frightful  diftbrtions 
by  tight  flays,  and  a  fine  complexion  entirely  ruined 
by  paint. 

But  if  this  care  is  requifite,  even  in  thofe  few  who 
are  bleft  with  this  native  complacency  and  good  hu¬ 
mour,  how  necefLry  is  it  for  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  labour  at  rectifying  the  irregularities  in  their  temper? 
For  this  purpofe,  it  would  be  fully  fufficient,  if  they 
would  employ  half  the  art  to  cultivate  their  minds,  that 
is  daily  ufed  to  fet  off  their  perfons.  To  this  import¬ 
ant  end,  not  only  the  female  delicacies  of  paint  and  efience 
are  called  in  as  auxiliaries  to  the  embroidered  fuits  and 
French  peruques,  but  this  anxiety  to  fupply  any  perfonal 
defect  has  fet  the  invention  of  artificers  to  work  with  fo 
much  earneftnefs  that  there  is  fcarce  any  external  ble- 
mifh,  which  may  not  be  removed  or  concealed  :  and 
however  unkindly  nature  may  have  dealt  with  you,  you 
may  by  their  affiflance  be  made  a  model  for  a  ftatu- 
ary,  or  a  pattern  for  a  painter  to-ftudy. — if  you  want  an 
inch  in  height,  your  fhoe-makerjean  fupply  it;  and  your 
holier  can  furnifh  you  with  a  pair  of  calves,  that  may 
put  an  Irishman  to  the  blufh.  An  irregularity  in  your 
fhape  can  be  made  invifible  by  your  taylor,  or  at 
leaft  by  the  artift  near  the  Hay-market,  who  daily  gives 
notice  that  he  nrnkes  ffeel  flays  for  all  thofe  who  are 
-inclined  to  be  crooked.  There  are  various  beauti¬ 
fying  lotions  and  coflneticsj  that  will  cure  fpots  and  free- 
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kies  in  the  complexion,  and  combs  and  ungents,  that 
will  change  red  hair  to  the  fineft  brown.  Do  you  want 
an  eye  ?  Taylor  will  fill  the  vacant  focket  with  as  bright 
a  piercer  as  the  family  of  the  Pentweazles  can  boaft. 
Or  is  your  mouth  deficient  for  want  of  teeth  ?  Paul  Jul- 
lion  (to  ufe  his  own  p’nrafe)  will  rectify  your  head-,  and 
will  fix  a  fet  in  your  gums  as  even  and  as  white  as  ever 
adorned  the  mouth  of  a  chimney-fweeper.  Thefe  and 
many  other  inventions,  no  lefs  curious  and  extraordi¬ 
nary,  have  been  devifea  ;  and  there  are  no  operations, 
however  painful,  which  have  not  been  fubmitted  to  with 
patience,  to  conquer  perfonal  deformities.  I  know 
a  gentleman,  who  went  through  the  agony  of  having 
his  leg  broken  a  fecond  time,  becaufe  it  had  been  fet 
awry;  and  I  remember  a  lady,  who  died  of  a  cancer  in 
her  bread-,  occafioned  by  the  application  of  repdling 
pla tiers  to  keep  back  her  milk,  that  the  beauty  of  her 
neck  might  not  be  deftroyed.  I  mod  heartily  will  the 
fame  refolution  was  difeovered  in  improving  the  chfpo- 
fition.  Tully,  in  that  part  of  his  Offices  where  he  l peaks 
of  Grace,  teils  us,  “  that  it  is  d  Toyed  bv  any  violent 
“  perturbations  either  of  the  body  .or  mini  ”  It  is  a 
pity,  that  mankind  cannot  be  reconciled  to  this  opinion; 
lines  it  is  likely,  they  would fpare  no  pains  in  cultivating 
their  minds,  if  it  tended  to  adorn  their  perfons.  '1'  1  it 
is  certain,  that  a  man  makes  a  worfe  figure  with  an-  i/- 

'  o  ^  - 

norant  pate,  than  an  unpowdered  peruque  :  an!  that 
knowledge  is  a  greater  ornament  to  the  head,  than  a  bag 
or  a  fmart  cocked  hat;  that  anmer  fets  like  a  blood-fnot 
in  the  eves,  while  Good-nature  lights  them  up  with 
fmiles,  and  makes  every  feature  in  the  face  charming 
and  agreeable.  ' 

The  difficulty  of  being  convinced  that  we  want  this 
this  focial  turn,  is  the  grand  reafon,  that  fo  little  pains 
are  taken  to  acquire  and  perfect  it.  Would  a  man  once 
be  perfuaded  of  any  irregularity  in  his  temper,  he  would 
find  the  blemifhes  of  the  mind  more  eafily  corrected  and 
amended,  than  the  defedts  and  deformities  of  the  body; 

but, 
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but,  alas  !  every  man  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  fenfbls  and 
good-humoured.  It  is,  indeed,  pOiTible  to  convince  us, 
that  we  have  a  bad  complexion  or  an  awkward  deport¬ 
ment,  which  we  endeavour  to  amend  by  wafhes  and  a 
dancing-mafter  ;  but  when  the  mind  is  accufed,  felf- adu¬ 
lation,  the  moll  fatal  fpecies  of  flattery,  makes  us  cajole 
ourfelres  in  a  belief,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  our  own 
difpofition,  but  in  that  of  Our  companions;  as  the  mad 
inhabitants  of  Moortields  conclude  all  that  come  to  viht 
them  out  of  their  fenfes.  This  fooli.lt  flattery  it  is,  that 
makes  us  think  ourfelves  inflexibly-  in  the  right,  while 
we  are  obftinately  wrong,  and  prevents  our  receiving  or 
communicating  any  pleafure  in  fociety.  A  whimheal  per- 
fon  complains  of  the  iicklenefs  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
conftantly  accufes  them  of  fancy  and  caprice ;  and  there 
never  was  an  inftance  of  a  pofitive  untoward  man,  that 
did  not  continually  rail  at  the  perverfe.oefs  and  obflinacy 
of  the  reft  of  the  world.  A  modern  Buck  damns  you 
for  a  fullen  fellow,  if  you  refufe  a  pint  bumper,  and  looks 
upon  you  as  a  breaking  fcoundrel,  if  you  decline  entering 
into  any  of  his  wild  pranks,  and  do  not  chufe  to  lay  out 
all  night  in  the  round-houfe.  The  uutraftable  hu-, 
mourift,  while  he  difgufls  all  that  are  about  him,  con¬ 
ceives  himfe'f  to  be  the  perfon  affronted,  and  laments 
that  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  converfation,  though  he 
is  himfelf  the  only  one  that  plays  out  of  tune.  Jt  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  eve  fees  not  itfelf  but  when  this 
blind  partiality  is  carried  fo  far  as  to  induce  us  to  believe 
thofe  guilty  of  the  fully  who  make  us  fenfible  of  it,  it  is 
furely  asabfurd  as  to  imagine,  that  the  hair-lip  or  car- 
bunclcd  nofe  a  man  fees  in  the  glafs,  bedongs  to  the 
figure  inthe  mirrour,  and  not  to  his  own  face. 

Perfection  is  no  more  to  be  expected  in  the  minds  of 
men  than  in  their  perfons  :  natural  defedts  and  irregu¬ 
larities  in  both  mu  ft  be  overlooked  and  excufed.  Bu.t 
then  equal  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  both  ;  and  we 
fhoill  not  be  anxious  to  cloath  the  perfon,  and  at  the 
fame  time  let  the  mind  go  naked.  We  fhould  be  equally 
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affiduous  o  obtain  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  to  put  on 
lace  and  velvet ;  and  when  our  minds  are  completely 
drefTed,  we  fliould  take  care  that  Good-nature  and  com¬ 
placency  influence  and  diredt  the  whole :  which  will 
throw  the  fame  grace  over  our  virtues  and  good  qua¬ 
lities,  as  fine  cloaths  receive  from  being  cut  according 
to  the  fufhion.  In  order  to  acquire  thefa  good  qualities, 
we  fhould  examine  ourfelves  impartially,  and  not  eredt 
ourfelves  into  judges, and  treat  all  the  reft  of  mankind  like 
criminals.  Would  it  not  be  highly  ridiculous  in  a  per- 
fon  of  qual’ty  to  go  to  court  in  a  ruff,  a  cloak,  a  pair  of 
trunk  hofe,  and  the  habit  worn  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  while  he  ftrutted  about  in  this  antiquated 
garb,  to  accufe  all  the  reft  of  the  world  of  being  out  of 
the  fafliion  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  a  paffage  from 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub ,  where  the  ftridt  analogy  between 
the  cloathing  of  the  mind  and  body  is  humourouflypointed 
out.  “  Man  (fays  he)  is  a  Mi-cro-coat.  As  to  his 
“  body  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  examine  even  the 
“  acquirements  of  his  mind,  you  will  find  them  all  con- 
“  tribute  in  their  order  towards  furniflting  out  an  exadfc 
“  drefs.  To  inftance  no  more ;  is  not  Religion  a  Cloak, 
“  Honejly  a  pair  of  Shoes  worn  out  in  the  dirt,  Self-Love 
a  furtout,  Vanity  a  Shirt,  and  Confcience  a  pair  of 
“  Breeches,  which,  though  a  cover  for  lewdnefs  as  well 
“  as  naftinefs,  is  eafily  dipt  down  for  the  fervice  of 
»  both  ?” 
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SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE. 


Numb.  78.  Thursday,  2J,  1:55. 

JElalis  amt \ue  nolandi  [uni  tib i  jzotss.  K o r . 

V.'hat  foibles  v.-ait  on  life  through  ev’rvftage  ? 

Our  youth  a  wild  Ere,  and  a  fruit  our  age  ! 


SIR, 


To  Mr.  T  O  W  N, 


IN  OTHING  is  more  neceffarv,  in  crier  to  wear  ofF 
any  particularities  in  cur  behaviour,  or  to  root  out  any 
per verfenefs-  in  our  opinions,  than  mixing  with  perfons 
of  ages  2nd  occupations  different  from  cur  own.  Who¬ 
mever  confines  himfeif  entirely  to  the  fociety  cf«thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits,  and  whofe 
thoughts  naturally  take  the  fame  turn  with  his  own,  ac¬ 
quires  a  certain  ftiffnefs  and  pedantry  of  behaviour, 
which  is  lure  to  make  him  di {agreeable,  except  in  one 
particular  fet  of  company.  Indeed  of  cramping  the 
mind  bv  keenir.-y  if  within  fo  r.arr: . "~r'i ’ 


r» 


endeavour  to  enlarge  it  by  every  worth v  notion  and  ac- 
compl  Lhment;  and  temper  each  qualification  with  its 
oppofite;  as  the  four  elements  are  compounded  in  our 
natural  frame. 

The  necefSty  of  this  free  eonverfition,  to  open  2nd 
improve  the  mind,  is  evident  from  the  confequences 
which  always  follow  2  neglect  cf  it.  The  employment 
each  man  is  engaged  in,  wholly  engreffes  his  attention, 
and  tinges  the  mind  with  a  peculiar  die,  which  finews. 
itfelf  in  all  the  operations  of  it,  unlefs  prevented  by  na¬ 
tural  good  fenfe,  or  a  liberal  education.  The  phyfician, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  tradefman,  will  appear  in  companv, 
though  none  of  thofe  occupations  are  the  fubjedf  of  dif- 
courfe  j  and  th$  clergyman  will  grow  morefe  and  feverc, 
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who  fiddom  or  never  converts  with  the  laity.  If  no 
particular  profefiion  claims  this  influence  over  us,  fume 
darling  palTion  or  asnufement  gives  a  colour  to  our 
thoughts  and  adbions,  and  makes  us  odious,  or  at  lead: 
ridiculous.  Fine  ladies,  for  inftance,  by  defpifing  the 
converfation  of  fenfible  men,  can  talk  of  nothing  but 
routs,  bflls,  affemhlies,  birth-day  fuits,  and  intrigues; 
and  fine  gentlemen,  for  the  fame  reafon’of  almoft  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  In  like  manner,  the  furious  partizan,  who 
has  not  been  weaned  from  a  mad  attachment  to  particu¬ 
lar  principles,  is  weak  enough  to  imagine  every  man  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking  a  fool  and  a  fcoundrel ;  and 
the  fedbry  or  zealot  devotes  to  eternal  damnation  all 
thofe  who  will  not  go  to  heaven  in  the  fame  road  with 
himfelf,  under  the  guidance  of  Whitefield,  Wefley,  or 
Count  ZinzendorfF.  To  the  frme  caufe  we  owe  the 
rough  country  ’fqaire,  whofe  ideas  are  wholly  bent  on 
'  guns,  dogs,  horfrs  and  game ;  and  who  has  every  thing 
about  him  of  a  piece  with  his  diverfions.  His  hall  muff 
be  adorned  with  {bags’  heads,  inftead  of  buffs  and  fta- 
tues  ;  and  in  the  room  of  family  pictures,  you  will  fee 
prints  of  the  moft  famous  (bullions  and  race-horfes  :  all 
his  doors  open  and  (hut  with  foxes’  feet ;  and  even  the 
bottons  of  his  cloaths  are  impreffed  with  the  figures  of 
dogs,  foxes,  flags,  and  horfes.  To  this  abfurd  pradbice 
of  cultivating  only  one  fet  of  ideas,  and  (hutting  ourfelves 
out  from  any  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  is 
owing  that  narrownel’s  of  mind,  which  has  infedbed  the 
converfation  of  the  polite  world  with  infipidity,  made 
roughnefs  and  brutality  the  characberiftics  of  a  mere 
country  gentleman,  and  produced  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
quences  in  politics  and  religion. 

But  if  this  commerce  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
is  fo  neceflary  to  remove  any  impreflions,  which  we  may 
be  liable  to  receive  from  any  particular  employment  or 
darling  amufement,  what  precautions  ought  to  be  ufed, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  naturally  incident 
to  the  different  ages  of  life!  It  is  not  certain,  that  a 
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perfon  will  be  engaged  in  any  profeflion,  or  given  up  to 
any  peculiar  kind  of  pleafure  ;  but  the  mind  of  every 
man  is  fubjeCt  to  the  inclinations  arifing  from  the  feveral 
ffages  of  his  exiftence,  as  well  as  his  body  to  chronical 
ciftempers.  This,  indeed,  Mr.  Town,  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  my  writing  to  you :  for  it  has  often  given  me/ 
great  concern  to  lee  the  prefent  divifion  between  the 
young  and  old  ;  to  obferve  elderly  men  forming  theni- 
felves  into  clubs  and  fccieties,  that  they  may  be  more  fe- 
curely  feparated  from  youth  ;  and  to  fee  young  men  run¬ 
ning  into  diflipation  and  debauchery,  rather  than  alTociate 
with  age.  If  each  party  would  labour  to  conform  to  the 
other,  from  l'uch  a  coalition  many  advantages  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  both. — Our  youth  would  be  inftru&ed  by  the 
experience  of  age,  and  lofe  much  of  that  levity,  which 
they  retain  too  Ions;  ■  while  at  the  fame  time  the  wrinkled 
brow  cf  the  aged  would  be  fmocthed  by  the  fprightly 
chearfulnefs  of  youth  ;  by  which  they  might  fupply  the 
want  of  fpirits,  forget  the  lofs  of  old  friends,  and  bear 
with  eafe  all  their  worldly  misfortunes.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  thofe  young  men  are  the  moft  worthy  and  fenfi- 
ble,  who  have  kept  up  any  intercourfe  with  the  old  ;  and 
that  thofe  old  men  are  cf  the  moft  chearful  and  amiable 
xlifpofition,  who  have  not  been  alhamed  toconverfe  with 
the  young. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  which  party  is  moft 
blameable  in  neglecting  this  neceffary  commerce  with 
each  other ;  which,  if  properly  managed,  would  be  at 
oncefo  beneficial  and  delightful :  but  it  undoubtedly  arifes 
from  a  certain  felfifhnefs  and  obftinacy  in  both,  which 
will  not  fuffer  them  to  make  a  mutual  allowance  for  the 
natural  difference  ©f  their  difpofitions.  Their  inclina¬ 
tions  are,  indeed,  as  different  as  their  years  ;  yet  each  ex¬ 
perts  the  other  to  comply,  though  neither  will  make  any 
advances. — How  rarely  do  we  fee  the  leaft  degree  of 
fcciety  preferved  between  a  father  and  a  fon  !  a  fhocking 
reflection,  when  we  confider  that  nature  has  endeavoured 
to  unite  them  by  parental  affeCtion  on  one  fide,  and 
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filial  gratitude  on  the  other.  Yet  a  father  and  foil  as 
feldom  live  together  with  any  tolerable  harmony,  as  an 
hufband  and  Wife;  and  chiefly  for  the  fame  reafon  :  for 
though  they  are  both  joined  under  the  fame  yoke,  yet 
they  are  each  tugging  different  ways.  A  father  might 
as  well  expedt  his  fon  to  be  as  gouty  and  infirm  as  him- 
felf,  as  to  have  the  difpofition  which  he  has  contradled 
from  a'ge  ;  and  a  fan  might  as  reafonably  defire  the  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  five  and  twenty,  as  his  own  love  of 
gaiety  and  diverfions,  in  his  father.  It  is  therefore  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  mutual  endeavour  to  conform  to  each  other, 
js  ablolutely  requifite  to  keep  together  the  cement  of  na¬ 
tural  affection,  which  an  untradfable  ftubbornnefs  fo  fre¬ 
quently  diffolves;  or  at  leaft,  if  it  does  not  difturb  the 
affeddion,  it  conftantly  defdroys  die  fociety  between  father 
and  fon. 

This  unhappy  and  unnatural  divifion  is  often  the 
fubjedd  of  complaint  in  perfons  of  both  ages  :  but  i» 
ftill  unremedied,  becaufe  neither  refledc  on  the  caule 
whence  it  proceeds.  Old  men  are  perpetually  com¬ 
menting  on  the  extreme  levity  of  the  times,  and  blam¬ 
ing  the  young,  becaufe  they  do  not  admire  and  court 
their  company  :  which,  indeed,  is  no  wonder,  fince 
they  generally  treat  their  youthful  companions  as  mere 
children,  and  expedt  fuch  a  flavifh  deierenca  to  their 
years,  as  deflroys  that  equality  by  which  chearfulnefs 
and  fociety  tub  ft  ids.  Young  men  do  not  like  to  be  chid 
by  a  proverb,  or  reproved  by  a  wrinkle  :  but  though 
they  do  not  chufe  to  be  corredded  by  their  grave  feniors 
like  fchool-boys,  they  would  be  proud  to  confult  them 
as  friends:  which  the  injudicious  feverity  of  old  age 
feldom  will  permit,  not  deigning  to  indulge  them  with 
fo  great  a  degree  of  freedom  and  familiarity.  Youth, 
on  the  other  hand,  fhun  the  company  of  age,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  fmall  regard  and  refpedt  paid  to  them, 
though  they  often  add  with  fo  little  referve  and'  fuch 
unbecoming  confidence,  as  not  to  deferve  it.  Suppofe 
the  old  were  pleafed  with  the  natural  flow  of  fpirits 
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and  lively  ccnvcrfaticn  of  youth,  frill  feme  refpect 
may  be  challenged  as  due  to  them  ;  nor  fhould  the  de¬ 
cency  and  lob'ietv  of  their  characters  ever  be  infulted' 
by  anv  improper  or  immodeft  converfation. 

I  am  an  old  man  myielf,  Mr.  Town,  and  I  have  an 
only  bov,  whole  behaviour  to  me  is  unexceptionable: 
permit  me,  therexore,  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  on 
my  favourite  fubjeef,  and  I  will  conclude.  With 
what  harmony  might  ail  parents  and  childr  en  Jive  to¬ 
gether,  if  the  father  would  ftrive  to  foften  the  rigour 
of  age,  and  remember  that  his  fon  muft  naturally  pof- 
fefs  thofe  qualities,  which  ever  accompany  youth  ; 
and  if  the  fon  world,  in  return,  endeavour  tofuit  him- 
felr  to  thofe  infirmities,  which  his  father  received  from 
old  age  1  It  they  would  reciprocally  ftudy  to  be 
agreeable  to  each  c  ther,  the  father  would  infenliblv 
fubftitute  affection  in  the  room  of  authority,  and  lofe 
'the  churlifh  feverity  and  peevifhnefs  incident  to  his 
years  :  while  the  fon  would  curb  the  unbecoming  im- 
petuoli-.y  of  his  youth,  change  his  reluctance  to  obey 
into  a  conffant  attention  to  pieafe,  and  remit  much  of 
liis  extreme  gaiety  in  conformity  to  the  gravity  of  his 
father.  Wherever  fuch  a  turn  of  mind  is  encouraged, 
there  muft  be  happinefs  and  agreeable  fociety  :  and 
the  contrary  qualities  of  youth  and  age,  thus  blended, 
compofe  the  fureft  cement  of  affeClion  ;  as  colours  of 
the  moft  oppolite  tints,  by  a  fkilful  mixture,  each 
giving  and  receiving  certain  llhades,  will  form  a  pic¬ 
ture,  the  moft  heightened  and  exquilite  in  its  co¬ 
louring. 

I  am,  fir, 

Y our  moft  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  BEVIL, 
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NEW  YEAR. 


Numb.  ioi.  Thursday,  January  i,  1756. 


■jani/f/e  bifronlis  imago. 


VlXG. 


In  two-fac'd  Janus  we  this  moral  find- 
While  wc  look  forward  we  Ihould  look  behind. 

A  S  the  appointed  time  of  our  publication  now  hap-» 
pens  to  fall  on  New-vears-day,  I  cannot  open  the 
bufinefs  of  the  year  with  a  better  grace,  than  by  taking 
the  prei'ent  hour  for  the  fubjedt  of  this  paper  :  a  lub* 
jedf,  which  pleafes  me  the  more,  as  it  alfo  gives  m® 
an  opportunity  of  paying  my  readers  the  compliments 
of  the  feafon,  and  mold  fincerely  wilhing  them  all  a 
happy  new  year,  and  a  great  many  of  them.  But,  in, 
order  to  make  thefe  civilities  of  more  confequence  than 
a  bare  compliment,  I  will  alfo  endeavour  to  give  them 
a  little  wholefume  advice;  by  which  they  may  be  molt 
likely  to  enfure  to  themfelves  that  happinefs,  and  to 
go  through  the  enfuing  year  with  cafe  and  tranquillity. 

No  God  in  the  heathen  Pantheon  was  exprefied  by- 
more  proper  emblems,  or  more  fignificantly  repre- 
fented,  than  Janus ;  whom  we  may  tail  ly  ftyle  in  our 
language  the  God  of  the  New  Year.  The  medals, 
on  which  the  image  of  this  Deity  was  engraved,  bore 
two  faces,  not  ogling  each  other,  like  thofe  on  th® 
fhillings  of  Philip  and  Mary,  nor  cheek  by  jowl  like 
the  double  vifage  on  the  coin  of  William  and  Mary, 
but  turned  from  each  other ;  one  looking  forwards,  a» 
it  were,  into  futurity,  and  the  other  taking  a  retro- 
Ipedtive  view  of  what  was  pail.  There  cannot  be 
deviled  a  ftronger,  or  more  fenlible  lelfon  of  moral 
inftrudtion,  than  this  figure  teaches  us.  This  double 
•view  comprehends  in  itfelf  the  fum  of  human  pru* 
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deuce  ;  for  die.  nioft  perfeCt  reafon  can  go  no  higher 
than  wifely  to  guefs  at  the  future,  by  reflecting  on  the 
pall;  and  morality  is  never  fo  likely  to  perfevere  in  a 
fteadv  and  uniform  courfe,  as  when  it  fets  out  with  a 
-fixed  determination  of  mutually  regulating  the  New 
Year  by  a  recolIeCtion  of  the  Old,  and  at  the  fame 
time  making  the  fucceeding  a  comment  on  the  laid. 

Moll  of  the  faults  in  the  general  conduct  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  their  frequent  mifcarriages  in  their  molt  fa¬ 
vourite  enterprises,  will  be  found,  upon  examination, 
to  refult  from  an  imperfeCt  and  partial  view  of  wdrat 
relates  to  their  duty  or  undertakings.  Some  regulate 
their  aCtions  by  blind  guefs,  and  rafhly  prefuming  on 
the  future,  without  the  leall  attention  to  the  pall.  With 
thefe  the  impetuofity  of  the  paihons  gives  their  reafon 
no  icope  to  exert  itj’elf,  but,  negleCting  the  premifes, 
they  jump  to  a  conclufion.  Others,  who  are  often 
taken  for  men  of  deep  reflection  and  marvellous  under- 
ftandiug,  meditate  fo  profoundly  on  thepaft,  that  they 
fcarce  take  any  notice  either  of  the  prefent  or  the  future. 
To  thefe  two  characters,  whole  miiconduCt  arifes 
from  two  fuch  contrary  fources,  may  indeed  be  added 
a  third,  whofe  wild  irregular  behaviour  is  founded  on 
no  fixed  principles,  but  proceeds  from  a  total  abfcnce 
of  thought  and  refle£ti  >n.  Thefe  eafy  creatures  aCt 
entirely  at  random,  neither  troubling  themfelves  with 
what  has  been,  what  is,  or  what  will  be  ;  and,  as  the 
imaje  of  Janus  feems  to  hear  two  heads,  thefe  thought- 
lefs  vacant  animals  may  almolt  be  faid  to  have  no  head 
at  all. 

But  that  the  neceffity  of  taking  this  comprehenfive 
view  of  our  affairs  may  appear  in  the  ftronger  light. 
Jet  us  confider  the  many  difficulties,  in  which  men  of 
any  of  the  above  characters  are  involved,  from  a  total 
negleCt  or  partial  furvey  of  matters  that  fhould  influ¬ 
ence  their  conduCt.  The  firft  fort  of  men,  who  nou- 
rifli  great  expectations  from  the  future,  and  fuffer  hope 
to  lay  their  prudence  to  fleep,  are  very  common  :  indeed, 
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almoft  every  man,  like  the  dairy-maid  with  her  pail  of 
milk,  pleafes  hirnfelf  with  calculating  the  advantages  he 
fhall  reap  from  his  undertakings.  There  is  fcarce  a 
fervitor  at  either  univerfity,  who,  when  he  takes  orders, 
does  not  think  it  more  than  poffible  he  may  one  day  be 
a  bifliop,  or  at  leaft  head  of  a  college,  though  perhaps  at 
firft  he  is  glad  to  fnap  at  a  curacy.  Every  walking  at¬ 
tendant  on  our  hofpitals  flatters  hirnfelf  that  a  few  years' 
will  fettle  him  in  high  practice  and  a  chariot:  and  among 
thofe  few  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  the  court,  who  really 
deferve  the  name  of  Undents,  -there  is  hardly  one  who  fits 
down  to  Lord  Coke  without  imagining  that  he  may 
hirnfelf,  fome  time  or  other,  be  Lord  Chancellor.  At 
this  early  period  of  life,  thefe  vain  hopes  may  perhaps 
ferve  as  fpurs  to  diligence  and  virtue-;  but  what  fliall  we 
fay  to  thofe  people,  who,  in  fpite  of  experience  and  re  ¬ 
peated  difappointment,  {till  place  their  chief  dependance 
on  ’  groundlels  expectations  from  their  future  fortuns  ? 
This  town  fwarms  with  people  who  rely  almoft  folely 
on  contingencies  :  and  our  gaols  are  often  filled  with 
wretches,  who  brought  on  their  own  poverty  and  mif- 
fortunes,  by  promifing  themfelves  great  profit  from  fome 
darling  fcheme,  which  has  at  laft  been  attended  with 
bankruptcy.  The  prefent  extravagance  of  many  of  our 
fpend-thriits  is  built  on  fome  ideal  riches,  of  which  they 
are  foon  to  be  in  pofleffion :  and  which  they  are  laying 
out  as  freely  as  the  girl  in  the  f.u-ce'fquanders  the  ten 
thoufand  pounds  floe  was  to  get  in  the  lottery.  I  am 
myfelf  acquainted  with  a  young  fellow,  who  had  great 
expectations  from  an  old  uncle.  He  had  ten  thoufand 
pounds  of  his  own  in  ready  money  ;  and  as  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  of  an  infirm  conftitution,  and  turned  of  lixty, 
the  nephew  very  eonfiderately  computed,  that  his  uncle 
could  hardly  laft  above  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
might  go  on  very  genteelly  at  the  rate  of  2000I.  per 
annum.  However,  the  old  gentleman  held  together 
above  feven  years,  the  two  laft  of  which  our  young 
fpark  had  no  confolation,  but  the  daily  hopes  of  his  uncle’s 
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death.  The  happy  hour  at  length  arrived  ;  the  will  was 
tore  open  with  rapture ;  when,  alas  !  the  fond  youth  dif- 
covered,  that  he  had  never  once  reflected,  that  though  he 
had  a  ticket  in  the  wheel,  it  might  pofiiblv  come  up  a 
blank,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf  diiin- 
herited. 

I  fhall  not  dwell  fo  particularly  on  the  ridiculous  folly 
cf  thofe  profound  fpeculatifts,  who  fix  their  attention 
entirely  on  what  is  paft,  without  making  their  reflec¬ 
tions  of  fervice  either  for  the  prefent  or  the  future,  b«- 
caufe  it  is  not  a  very  common  or  tempting  fpecies  of 
abfurdity  :  but  fhall  rather  advife  the  reader  to  confider 
the  time  paft,  as  the  fchool  of  experience,  from  which 
he  may  draw  the  moft  ufeful  lelfons  for  his  future 
conduit.  This  kind  retrofpecft  would  teach  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  with  forefight  againft  the  calamities  to  which  our 
inexperience  has  hitherto  expofed  us,  though  at  the  fame 
time  it  would  not  throw  us  fo  far  back,  as  to  keep  us 
lagging,  like  the  old  ftyle,  behind  the  reft  of  the  world. 
To  fay  the  truth,  thofe  fage  perfons  who  are  given  to 
fuch  deep  reflection,  as  to  let  to-day  and  to-morrow  pafs 
unregarded  by  meditating  on  yefterday,  are  as  ridiculous 
in  their  conduit,  as  country  beaux  in  their  drefs,  who 
adopt  the  two  modes,  juft  after  they  are  become  un- 
fafhionable  in  London. 

But  there  is  no  tafk  fo  difficult,  as  to  infufe  ideas  into 
a  brain  hitherto  entirely  unaccuftomed  to  thinking  :  for 
how  can  we  warn  a  man  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  v/hich 
may  hereafter  befal  him,  or  to  improve  by  the  calamities 
he  has  already  fuffered,  whofe  aitions  are  not  the  refult 
of  thought,  or  guided  by  experience  ?  Thefe  perfons 
are,  indeed,  of  all  others,  the  moft  to  be  pitied.  They 
are  prodigal  and  abandoned  in  their  conduct,  and  by 
vicious  excefles  ruin  their  conftitution,  till  at  length 
poverty  and  death  ftare  them  in  the  face  at  the  fame  time  ; 
or  if,  unfortunately,  their  crazy  frame  holds  together 
after-  the  utter  deftrucftion  of  their  fortune,  they  finifh  a 
thoughtlefs  life  by  an  a£t  of  defperation,  and  a  piftol  puts 
an  end  to  their  niiferies. 
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Since  then  good  fortune  cannot  be  expected  to  fall 
into  our  laps,  and  it  requires  fome  thought  to  enfure 
to  ourfeives  a  likelihood  of  fuccefs  in  our  undertakings, 
let  us  look  back  with  attention  on  the  Old  Year,  and 
gather  inftrudtions  from  it  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
ourlelve;  through  the  New.  Let  us  aii'o  endeavour  to 
draw  from  it  a  leftbn  of  morality:  and  1  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  too  foie  inn  a  conclusion  of  this  p  iper,  if 
1  ad  vile  my  readers  to  carry  this  reflection  even  into  re¬ 
ligion.  This  train  of  thought,  that  teaches  us  at  once 
to  reflect  on  the  pa  ft,  and  look  forward  to  the  future, 
will  alfo  naturally  lead  us  to  loo!c  up  with  awe  an!  ad¬ 
miration  towards  that  Being,  who  has  exilled  from  ali 
eternity,  and  fhall  exift  world  without  end.  No  con- 
fideration  can  give  us  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  Power, 
who  iirft  created  us,  and  whole  providence  is  always 
over  us.  Let  us  then  conftder  with  attention  this  Pa¬ 
gan  image,  by  which  we  may  add  force  to  our  mora¬ 
lity,  and  prudence  to  our  ordinary  conduct  ;  nor  let 
us  blulh  to  receive  a  leftbn  from  Heathens,  which  may 
animate  our  zeal  and  reverence  for  the  Author  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

TASTE. 

■  Numb.  120.  Thursday,  May  13,  175b. 

Judicium  fubtile  vi (lend is  artibus. —  Ho  a. 

A  fubtle  fancy  and  a  judgment  chaftc, 

Form  the  nice  mixture  of  a  genuine  tafte. 

'T 

A  AS  PE  is  at  prefent  the  darling  idol  of  the  polite 
world,  and  the  world  of  letters  ;  and,  indeed,  ieerns 
to  be  confidered  as  the  quintefcence  of  almoft  all  t  e 
arts  and  fciences.  The  hue  ladies  and  gentlemen  drefs 
with  Tafte  ;  the  architects,  whether  Gothic  or  Chi- 
nefe,  build  with  Tafte;  the  piinters  paint  with 

Tafte  ,  the  poets  write  with  Tafte ;  cri  ics  read 
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with  Tafte;  and,  in  {hort,  fuller?,  players,  lingers, 
dancers,  and  mechanics  themfelves,  are  all  the  foils 
and  daughters  of  Tafte.  Yet  in  this  amazing  fuper- 
abundancy  of  Tafte,  few  can  fay  what  it  really  is,  or 
what  the  word  it! elf  fignifies.  Should  I  attempt  to 
.define  it  in  the  ftyie  of  a  ConnoiJJeur ,  I  muft  run  over 
the  names  of  all  the  famous  poets,  painters,  and  iculp- 
tors,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  after  having  pompoufly 
harangued  on  the  excellencies  of  Apelles,  Phidias, 
Praxiteles,  Angelo,  Rubens,  Pouftin,  and  Domini- 
chinc,  with  a  word  or  two  on  all  taftcful  compoft- 
tions,  fuch  as  thefe  of  Plomer,  Virgil,  Tafio,  Dante, 
and  Ariofto,  I  fhould  leave  the  reader  in  wonder  of  my 
profound  erudition,  and  as  little  informed  as  before. 
But  as  deep  learning,  though  more  flaming  and  pom¬ 
pous,  is  perhaps  not  always  fo  ufeful  as  common  fenfe, 
.1  fhall  endeavour  to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  Tafte,  by  confidering  what  it  ufuaily  imports  in 
familiar  writings  and  ordinary  converfation. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  Locke,  and  other  clofe  reafoners, 
that  words  are  intended  as  figns  of  our  ideas:  but  daily 
experience  will  convince  us,  that  words  are  often  ufed 
to  exprefs  no  ideas  at  all.  "I  hus  many  perfons,  who 
t2 ik  perpetually  of  Taife,  thru;1/  it  out  ns  a  mere  ex¬ 
pletive,  without  any  meaning  annexed  to  it.  Bardolph, 
when  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  word  accommodated , 
wifely  explains  it  by  faying  that  ‘l  accommodated ,  fir,  is 
»(  — a — 2 — a — accommodated ,  fir,  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay 
“  — a — accommodated and  if,  in  like  manner,  you 
afk  one  of  thefe  people,  TVhat  is  Tafte  ?  they  will  tell 
you  that  “  Tafte  is  a  kind  of  a  fort  of  a — a — a;  in 

fhort,  Tafte  is  Tafte.”  Thefe  talkers  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  abfolute  blanks  in  converfation,  fince  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  learn  the  explanation  of  a  term  from  them, 
as  they  affix  no  determinate  meaning  to  any  expref- 
fion. 

Among  men  of  fenfe,  whofe  words  carry  meaning  in 
their  found,  Tafte  is  commonly  ufed  in  one  of  thefe 
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two  fignifications.  Firft,  when  they  give  any  perfou 
the  appellation  of  a  Man  of  Tafte,  they  would  intimate 
that  he  has  a  turn  for  the  police  arcs,  as  well  as  the 
lefler  elegancies  of  life  ;  and  that  from  his  natural  bent 
to  thofe  ltudies,  and  his  acquired  knowledge  in  them, 
he  is  capable  of  diftinguifhing  what  is  good  or  bad  in 
any  thing  of  that  kind  flibmitted  to  his  judgment,. 
The  meaning  at  other  times  implied  by  a  Man  of 
Tafte  is,,  that  he  is  not  only  fo  far  an  adept  in  thofe 
matters,  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them  accurately,  but 
is  alfo  Doflefted  of  the  faculty  of  executing,  them  grace¬ 
fully.  Thefe  two  fignifications  will  perhaps  be  more 
eafily  conceived,  and  clearly  illuftrated,  when  applied' 
to  our  Senfual  Tafte.  The  Man  of  Tafte,  according 
to  the  firft,  may  be  considered  as  a  Bon  Vivant ,  who 
is  fond  of  the  difhes  before  him,  and  diftinguiflies 
nicely  v/hat  is  favoury  and  delicious,  or  flat  and.  infi- 
pid,  in  the  ingredients  of  each  :  according  to  the  fe- 
cond,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Cook,  who  from 
knowing  what  things  will  mix  well  together,  and 
diftinguifhing  by  a  nice  Tafte  when  he  has  arrived  at 
that  happy  mixture,  is  able  to  compofe  fuch  exquifite 
dimes.  ’ 

Both  thefe  fignifications  of  the  word  will  be  found 
agreeable  to  the  following  definition  of  it,  which  I 
have  fomewhere  feen,  and  is  the  only  juft  defeription  of 
the  term  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  met  with  : 
“  Tafte  confifts  in  nice  harmony  between  the  Fancy 
“  and  the  Judgment.”  The  mod  chaftifed  Judg¬ 
ment,  without  Crenius,  can  never  conftitute  a  Man  of 
Tafte  ;  and  the  mod  luxuriant  Imagination,  unregu- - 
lated  by  Judgment,  will  only  carry  us  into  wild  and, 
extravagant  deviations  from  it.  To  mix  oil,  vinegar, 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  &c.  incoherently  together,  would 
make  an  Olio  not  to  be  reliihed  by  any  palate  ;  and 
the  man  who  has  no  gout  for  delicacies  himfelf,  will 
never  compofe  a  good  difh,  though  he  fhould  ever  fo 
ftridlly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  La  Chapelle,  Hannah 
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Glafle,  and  Martha  Bradley.  I  confine  myfelf  at  pr«- 
fent  chiefly  to  that  fignification  of  the  word,  which  im¬ 
plies  the  capacity  of  exerting  our  own  faculties  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  Tafte,  becaufe  that  always  includes 
the  other. 

Having  thus  fettled  what  Tafte  is,  it  may  not  be 
unentertaining  to  examine  modern  Tafte  by  thefe  rules: 
and  perhaps  it  will  appear,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
moft  pleafing  flights  and  raviihing  elegancies  are  ex¬ 
travagant  and  abfurd  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  affedf  a  corredt  Tafte  in  all  their  underta- 
kings,  proceed  mechanically,  without  genius.  The 
firft  fpecies  of  Tafte,  which  gives  a  loofe  to  the.  imagi¬ 
nation,  indulges  itfelf  in  caprice,  and  is  perpetually 
ftriking  new  ftrokes,  is  the  chief  regulator  of  tht 
fafhion.  In  drefs,  it  has  put  hunting  poles  i ato  the 
hands  of  our  gentlemen,  and  eredted  coaches  and 
windmills  on  the  heads  of  our  ladies.  In  equipage,  it 
has  built  chariots  of  papier  mache ,  and,  by  putting 
fpotted  Danifh  horfes  into  the  harnefs,  has  made  our 
beaux  look  like  Bacchus  in  his  car  drawn  by  leopards. 
The  ornaments,  both  on  the  outfide  and  inlide  of  our 
houfes,  are  all  Gothic  or  Chinefe:  and  whoever  makes 
a  paged  or  his  parlour,  throws  a  plank  or  two  with  an 
ii  regular  crcfs-barrcd  paling  over  a  dirty  ditch,  or 
places  battlements  on-a  root-houfe  or  a  ftable,  fits  up 
his  houfe  and  garden  entirely  in  Tafte. 

The  fecond  fort  of  Men  of  Tafte  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  among  the  Literati ;  and  are  thofe,  who,  de- 
fpifing  the  modern  whims  to  which  fafhion  has  given 
.  the  name  of  Tafte,  pretend  to  follow,  with  the  moft 
l'crupulous  exadlnefs,  the  chafte  models  of  the  ancients, 
Thefe  are  the  Poets,  who  favour  us  with  corredt,  epi- 
thetical,  and  tafteful  compofitions;  whofe  works  are  with¬ 
out  blemifh,  and  conformable  to  the  precife  rules  of 
Quintilian,  Horace,  and  Ariftotle:  and  as  they  are  in¬ 
tended  merely  for  the  perulal  of  perfons  ct  the  moft  re¬ 
fined  Tafte,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  above  the 
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level  of  common  underftandings.  Thefe  too  are  the 
critics,  who,  in  their  comments  upon  authors,  embar- 
rafs  us  with  repeated  allufions  to  the  ftudy  of  Virtu  :  and 
thefe  too  are  the  ConnoiJJeurs  in  Archite&ure,  who  build 
ruins  after  Vitruvius,  and  necelTaries  according  to  Palla¬ 
dio.- — One  gentleman  of  this  caft  has  built  his  villa 
upon  a  bleak  hill,  with  four  fpacious  porticos,  open  on 
each  fide  to  court  the  four  winds ;  becaufe,  in  the  fullry 
regions  of  Italy,  this  model  has  been  thought  moil  con¬ 
venient:  and  another  has,  in  great  meafure,  fhut  out  the 
light  from  his  apartments,  and  cut  off  all  profpeCt  from 
his  windows, 'by  ereCting  a  high  wall  before  his  houfe, 
which  in  Italy  has  been  judged  neceffary  to  fcreenthenx 
from  the  fun. 

Architecture  feems  indeed  to  be  the  main  article  in 
which  the  efforts  of  Tafte  are  now  difplayed. — Among 
thole  who  are  fond  of  exerting  their  fancies  in  capricious 
innovations,  1  might  inftance  the  many  pretty  whims,  of 
which  an  infinite  variety  many  be  feen  within  ten  miles 
of  London.  But  as  a  proof  of  the  noble  and  judicious 
Tafte  among  us,. I  fhall  beg  leave  to  defcribe,  in  the  ftyle 
of  a  Connoijfeur-,  a  moft  amazing  curiofity,  eredted  in  a 
very  polite  quarter  of  this  town. 

In  the  midft:  of  a  noble  and  fpacious  area  ftands  a 
grand  Obelifk.  The  Bafe  forms  a  perfe&  fquare  with  right 
angles;  the  Body  of  it  is  cylindrical;  but  the  Capital  is  an 
Heptagon,  and  has  feveral  curious  lines  and  figures  de- 
fcribed  on  each  of  its  fcven  planes  or  fuperfices,  which 
ferve  to  terminate  as  many  moft  magnificent  and  ffrik- 
ing  Villas..  This  fuperb  Column,,  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  the  famous  Pillar  of  Trajan,  feems  (from  the  feve¬ 
ral  Gnomons  and  other  Hieroglyphics  ftuck  about  it) 
to  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  the  fun ;  but  is  now 
known  among  the  vulgar,  by  the  more  common  name  cf 
The  Seven  Dials. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Numb.  23.  Saturday,  September  23,  1758, 

i-iIFE  has  no  pleafure  higher  or  nobler  than  that  of 
Friendfhip.  It  is  painful  to  confider,  that  this  fublime 
enjoyment  may  be  impaired  or  deftroyed  by  innume¬ 
rable  caufes,  and  that  there  is  no  human  pofl'ellion  of 
which  the  duration  is  lefs  certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  language,  of  the 
perpetuity  of  Friendfhip,  of  invincible  Conftancy,  and 
unalienable  Kindnefs;  and  fome  examples  have  beenfeen 
of  men  who  have  continued  faithful  to  their  earlieft 
choice,  and  whofe  affe&ion  has  predominated  over 
changes  of  fortune,  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

But  thefe  inftances  are  memorable,  becaufe  they  are 
rare.  The  Friendfhip  which  is  to  be  pra&ifed  or  ex¬ 
pected  by  common  mortals,  muft  take  its  rife  from  mu¬ 
tual  pleafure,  and  muft  end  when  the  power  ceafes  of  de¬ 
lighting  each  other. 

Many  accidents,  therefore,  may  happen,  by  which  the 
ardour  of  kindnefs  will  be  abated,  without  criminal 
bafenefs  or  contemptible  inconftancv  on  either  part. 
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To  give  pleafure  is  not  always  in  our  power;  and  little 
does  he  know  hirnfdf,  who  believes  that  he  can  be  . 
always  able  to  receive  it. 

Thofe  who  would  gladly  pafs  their  days  together,  may 
be  feparated  by  the  different  courfe  of  their  affairs;  and 
Friendfhip,  like  Love,  is  deftroyed  by  long  abfence,  , 
though  it  may  be  encreafed  by  fhort  intermiffionsi 
What  we  have  milled  long  enough  to  want  it,  we  value 
more  when  it  is  regained  ;  but  that  which  has  been  loft  - 
till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be  found  at  laft  with  little  glad- 
nefs,  and  with  ftill  lefs  if  a  fubftitute  has  fupplied  the 
place.  A  man  deprived  of  the  companion  to  whom  he  . 
ufed  to  open  his  bofom,  and  with  whom  he  {hared  the 
hours  of  leifure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day  at  firft  - 
hanging  heavy  on  him  :  his  difficulties  op p refs,  and  his 
doubts  diftraCi  him ;  he  fees  time  come  and  go  without  - 
his  wonted  gratification,  and  all  is  fadnefs  within,  and  . 
folitude  about  him.  But  this  uneafinefs  never  lafts--. 
long  ;  neceffity  produces  expedients,  new  amufements  are  .- 
difcovered,  and  new  converfation  is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  difiippointed,  than 
that  which  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind,  from  the  pro- 
(p.eCt  of  meeting  an  old  Friend  after  long,  feparatlon. 
W  e  expeft  the  attraction  to  be  revived,  and  the  coalition  . 
to  be  renewed;  no  man  confiders  how  much  alteration 
time  has  made  in  himfelf,  and  very  few  enquire  what 
effeCt  it  has  had  upon  others.  The  firft  hour  convinces 
them,  that  the  pleafure,  which  they  have  formerly  en¬ 
joyed,  is  for  ever  at  an  end  ;  different  fcenes  have  made 
different  impreffions  ;  the  opinions  of  both  are  changed  ; 
and  that  fimilitude  of  manners  and  fentiment  is  loft, 
which  confirmed  them  both  in  the  approbation  of  them- 
felves.  . 

F riendfliip  is  often  deftroyed  by  oppofition  of  intereft, 
not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  vifible  intereft  which  the 
defire  of  wealth  and  greatnefs  forms  and  maintains,  but 
by  a  thoufand  fecret  and  flight  competitions,  fcarcely 
known  to  the.  mind,  upon,  which  they  operate.  There 

Q.6  is. 
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is  fcarcely  any  man  without  Tome  favourite  trifle  which 
he  values  above  greater  attainments,  fome  defire  of  petty 
praife  which  he  cannot  patiently  fuffer  to  be  fruflrated. 
This  minute  ambition  is  fometimes  crofted  before  it  is 
known,  and  fometimes  defeated  by  wanton  petulance ; 
but  fuch  attacks  are  feldom  made  without  the  lofs  of 
Friendfhip  ;  for  whoever  has  once  found  the  vulnerable 
part  will  always  be  feared,  and  the  refentment  will  burn 
on  in  fecret,  of  which  fhame  hinders  the  difcovery. 

This,  however,  is  a  flow  malignity,  which  a  wife  man 
will  obviate  as  inconfiftent  with  quiet,  and  a  good  man 
will  reprefs  as  contrary  to  virtue ;  but  human  happinefs 
is  fometimes  violated  by  fome  more  fudden  ftrokes. 

A  difpute  begun  in  jeft,  upon  a  fubjedf  which  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with  carel efs 
indifference,  is  continued  by  the  defire  of  conqueA,  till 
vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  oppofition  rankles  into 
enmity.  Againft  this  hafty  mifchief,  I  know  not  what 
fecurity  can  be  obtained :  men  will  be  fometimes  fur- 
prized  into  quarrels  ;  and  though  they  might  both  haf- 
ten  to  reconciliation,  as  foon  as  their  tumult  had  fubfided, 
yet  two  minds  will  feldom  be  found  together,  which  can 
at  once  fubdue  their  difcontent,  or  immediately  enjoy 
the  fweets  of  peace,  without  remembering  the  wounds 
of  the  conflict. 

Friendfhip  has  other  enemies.  Sufpicion  is  always 
hardening  the  cautious,  and  Difgulf  repelling  the  deli¬ 
cate.  Very  (lender  differences  will  fometimes  part  thofe 
whom  long  reciprocation  of  civility  or  beneficence  has 
united.  Lonclove  and  Ranger  retired  into  the  country 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  each  other,  and  returned  in  fix 
weeks,  cold  and  petulant;  Ranger’s  pleafure  was  to  walk 
in  the  fields,  and  Lonelove’s  to  fit  in  a  bower ;  each  had 
complied  with  the  other  in  his  turn,  and  each  was  angry 
that  compliance  had  been  exacted. 

The  moft  fatal  difeafe  of  Friendfhip  is  gradual  decay, 
or  diflike  hourly  encreafed  by  caufes  too  (lender  for  com¬ 
plaint,  and  too  numerous  for  removal.  Thofe  who  are 
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angry  may  be  reconciled  ;  thofe  who  have  been  injured, 
may  receive  a  recompence  ;  but  when  the  defire  of  pleaf- 
ing  and  willingnefs  to  be  pleated  is  filently  diminifhed, 
the  renovation  of  F riendfhip  is  hopelefs  ;  as,  when  the 
vital  powers  fink  into  languor,  there  is  no  longer  any 
ufe  of  the  Phyfician. 

DEATH. 

Numb.  41.  Saturday,  Januiry  27,  1759. 

T HE  following  Letter  relates  to  an  affliction  perhaps 
not  neceffary  to  be  imparted  to  the  Public  ;  but  I  could 
not  perfuade  myfelf  to  fupprefs  it,  becaufe  I  think  I 
know  the  fentiments  to  be  fincere,  and  I  feel  no  difpofi- 
tion  to  provide  for  this  day  arty  other  entertainment. 

At  tu  quifquis  ceis,  miferi  qui  cruda  pee  toe 
Cu'dulens  fletu  funera  digna  tuo , 

I  Lee  pojhema  libi  fit  flendi  caitfa ,  flnatque 
Lcnii  inoffenfo  •vitaque  morfque  gradu . 

Mr.  IDLER, 

No  twithstanding  the  warnings  of  Philofophers, 
and  the  daily  examples  of  Ioffes  and  misfortunes  which 
life  forces  upon  our  obfervation,  fuch  is  the  abforption  of 
our  thoughts  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefent  day,  fuch  the 
refignation  of  our  reafon  to  empty  hopes  of  future  felici¬ 
ty,  or  fuch  our  unwillingnefs  to  forefee  what  we  dread, 
that  every  calamity  comes  fuddenly  upon  us,  and  not 
only  preffes  us  as  a  burthen,  but  crufhes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  common 
courfe  of  nature,  againfl:  which  it  is  no  reproach  not  to 
be  provided.  A  flalh  of  lightning  intercepts  the  travel¬ 
ler  in  his  way.  The  concufflon  of  an  earthquake  heaps 
the  ruins  of  cities  upon  their  inhabitants.  But  other 
tniferies  time  brings,  though  filently  yet  vifibly,  forward 
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by  its  even  lapfe,  which  yet  approach  us  unfeen  becaufe 
we  turn  our  eyes  away,  and  feize  us  unrefifted  becaufe 
we  could  not  arm  ourfelves  againft  them,  but  by  fetting 
them  before  us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  fhrink  from  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  to  hide  that  from  ourfelves  which  muft  feme  time 
be  found,  is  a  truth  which  we  all  know,  but  which  all 
negleCt,  and  perhaps  none  more  than  the  fpeculative  rea- 
foner,  whofe  thoughts  are  always  from  home,  whofe  eye 
wanders  over  life,  whofe  fancy  dances  after  meteors  of 
happinefs  kindled  by  itfelf,  and  who  examines  every 
thing  rather  than  his  own  ftate. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays  of  age 
muft  terminate  in  death  ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  fays  Tully, 
who  does  not  believe  that  he  may  yet  live  another  year ; 
and  there  is  none  who  does  not,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
hope  another  year  for  his  parent  or  his  friend  :  but  the 
fallacy  will  be  in  time  detected ;  the  laft  year,  the  laft 
day  muft  come.  It  has  come,  and  is  paft.  The  life 
which  made  my  own  life  pleafant  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
gates  of  death  are  fhut  upon  my  ppofpeCts. 

The  lofs  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was  fixed, 
to  whom  every  wifh  and  endeavour  tended,  is  a  ftate  of 
dreary  defolation,  in  which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impa¬ 
tient  of  itfelf,  and  finds  nothing  butemptinefs  and  horror. 
The  blamelefs  life,  the.artlefs  tendernefs,  the  pious  fim- 
plicity,  the  modeft  refignation,  the  patient  ficknefs,  and 
the  quiet  death,  are  remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the 
lofs,  to  aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to 
deepen  forrow  for  what  cannot  be  recalled. 

Thefe  are  the  calamities,  by  which  Providence  gradu¬ 
ally  difengages  us  from  the  love  of  life.  Other  evils 
fortitude  may  repel,  or  hope  may  mitigate  ;  but  irrepara¬ 
ble  privation  leaves  nothing  to  exercife  refolution  or 
flatter  expectation.  The  dead  cannot  return,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  left  us  here  but  languifhment  and  grief. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  that  whoever  lives 
long  muft  outlive  thofe  whom  he  loves  and  honours. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  condition  of  our  prefent  exiftence,  that  life 
muft  one  time  lofe  its  aflociations,  and  every  inhabitant 
of  the  earth  muft  walk  downward  to  the  grave,  alone 
and  unregarded,  without  any  partner  of  his  joy  or  grief, 
without  any  interefted  witnefs  of  his  misfortunes  or 
fuccefs. 

Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel ;  for  whereas  the 
bottom  of  the  mifery  of  man?  But  what  is  fuccefs  to 
him  that  has  none  to  enjoy  it  ?  Happinefs  is  not  found 
in  felf-contemplation;  it  is  perceived  only  when  it  is 
reflected  from  another. 

W e  know  little  of  the  ftateof  departed  fouls,  becaufe 
fuch  knowledge  is  not  neceflary  to  a  good  life.  Reafon 
deferts  us  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  can  give  no 
further  intelligence.  Revelation  is  not  wholly  filent. 
There  is  joy  in  the  Angels  of  Heaven  over  one  Sinner  that 
repenteth  \  and  furely  this  joy  is  not  incommunicable  to 
fouls  difentangled  from  the  body,  and  made  like  Angels. 

Let  Hope  therefore  didtate,  what  Revelation  does  not 
confute,  that  the  union  of  fouls  may  ftill  remain ;  and 
that  we  who  are  ftruggling  with  fin,  forrow,  and  in¬ 
firmities,  may  have  our  part  in  the  attention  and  kind- 
n  Is  of  thofe  who  have  finifhed  their  courfe,  and  are 
now  receiving  their  reward. 

Thefe  are  the  great  occafions  which  force  the  mind 
to  take  refuge  in  Religion  :  when  we  have  no  help  in 
ourfelves,  what  can  remain  but  that  we  look  up  to  a 
higher  and  a  greater  Power  ?  and  to  what  hope  may  we 
not  raife  our  eyes  and  hearts,  when  we  confider  that 
the  Greateft  Power  is  the  Best? 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflidted,  does  not 
feek  fuccour  in  the  Gofpel ,  which  has  brought  Life  anil 
brmortality  to  light.  The  precepts  of  Epicurus ,  who 
teaches  us  to  endure  what  the  Laws  of  the  Univerfe 
make  necefiary,  may  filence,  but  not  content  us.  The 
didlates  of  Zeno ,  who  commands  us  to  look  with  indif¬ 
ference  on  external  things,  may  difpofe  us  to  conceal  our 
forrow,  but  cannot  affuage  it.  Real  alleviation  of  the 
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lofs  of  friends,  and  rational  tranquillity  in  the  profpeCt 
of  our  own  difTolution,  can  be  received  only  from  the 
promifes  of  him  in  whofe  hands  are  life  and  death,  and 
from  the  aflurance  of  another  and  better  ftate,  in  which 
all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  foul 
ftiall  be  filled  with  joy.  Philofophy  may  infufe  ft ubborn- 
nefs,  but  Religion  only  can  give  Patience. 

I  am,  &c. 


FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 

Numb.  43.  Saturday,  February  10,  1759* 

T 

X  HE  natural  advantages  which  arife  from  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  Earth  which  we  inhabit,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
o:her  planets,  afford  much  employment  to  mathematical 
fpeculation,  by  which  it  has  been  aifeovered,  that  no 
other  confirmation  of  the  fyftem  could  have  given  fuch 
commodious  diftributions  of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted 
fertility  and  pleafure  to  fo  great  a  part  of  a  revolving 
fphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  obferved  by  the  moralift,  with 
equal  reafon,  that  our  globe  feems  particularly  fitted  for 
the  refidence  of  a  Being,  placed  here  only  for  a  fhort 
time,  whofe  talk  is  to  advance  himfelf  to  a  higher  and 
happier  ftate  of  exiftence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of 
caution  and  a£ti vity  of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  fuch  as  human  nature 
does  not  willingly  perform,  and  fuch  as  thofe  are  inclined 
to  delay  who  yet  intend  fome  time  to  fulfil  them.  It 
■was  therefore  neceflary  that  this  univerfal  reluctance 
fhould  be  counteracted,  and  the  drowfinefs  of  hefitation 
wakened  intorefolve;  that  the  danger  of  procraftination 
ftiould  be  always  in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  fecurity  be 
hourly  detected. 
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To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uniformly 
confpire.  Whatever  we  fee  on  every  fide,  reminds  us 
of  the  lapfe  of  Time  and  the  flux  of  Life.  The  day 
and  night  fucceed  each  other,  the  rotation  of  feafons 
diverfifies  the  year,  the  fun  rifes,  attains  the  meridian, 
declines,  and  fets ;  and  the  moon  every  night  changes 
its  form. 

The  Day  has  been  confidered  as  an  image  of  the  Year, 
and  the  Year  as  the  reprefentation  of  Life.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  anfwers  to  the  Spring,  and  the  Spring  to  Childhood 
and  Youth:  the  Noon  correfponds  to  the  Summer, 
and  the  Summer  to  the  Strength  of  Manhood.  The 
Evening  is  an  emblem  of  Autumn,  and  Autumn  of  de¬ 
clining  Life.  The  Night  with  its  Silence  and  Darknefs 
{hews  the  Winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  Vegeta¬ 
tion  are  benumbed  ;  and  the  winter  points  out  the  time 
when  Life  fhall  ceafe,  with  its  hopes  and  pleafures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  fwifdy,  by  a  mo¬ 
tion  equable  and  eafy,  perceives  not  the  change  of  place 
but  by  the  variations  of  objeTs.  If  the  wheel  of  life, 
which  rolls  thus  filently  along,  paffed  on  through  un- 
diftinguifhable  uniformity,  we  ftiould  never  mark  its 
approaches  to  the  end  of  the  courfe.  If  one  hour  were 
like  another  ;  if  the  paflage  of  the  Sun  did  not  fhew  that 
the  day  is  wafting;  if  the  change  of  feafons  did  not  imprefs 
upon  us  the  flight  of  the  year  ;  quantities  of  duration 
equal  to  days  and  years  would  glide  unobferved.  If  the 
parts  of  time  were  not  varioufly  coloured,  we  fhould 
never  difcern  their  departure  or  fucceflion,  but  fhould 
live  thoughtlefs  of  the  paft,  and  carelefs  of  the  future, 
without  will,  and  perhaps  without  power  to  compute 
the  periods  of  life,  or  to  compare  the  time  which  is  al¬ 
ready  loft  with  that  which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  courfe  of  time  is  fo  viiibly  marked,  that  it  is 
obferved  even  by  the  birds  of  paflage,  and  by  nations 
who  have  raifed  their  minds  very  little  above  animal  in- 
ftinift :  there  are  human  beings,  whofe  language  does 
not  fupply  them  with  words  by  which  they  can  number 
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five,  but  I  have  read  of  none  that  have  not  names  for 
Day  and  Night,  for  Summer  and  Winter. 

if  et  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  admonitions  of  nature,  how- 
ever  forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often  vain  ; 
and  that  many  who  mark  with  fuch  accuracy  the  courfe  of 
time,  appear  to  have  better  fenfibiiity  of  the  decline  of  life. 
Every  man  has  fomething  to  do  which  he  negledts;  every 
n  an  has  faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accullom  ourfelves  to  confider  the  effedts 
of  time,  that  things  necelfary  and  certain  often  furprize  us 
like  unexpedted  contingencies.  We  leave  the  beauty  in 
her  bloom,  and  after  an  abf  nee  of  twenty  years,  wonder, 
at  our  return,  to  find  her  fadei.  We  meet  thofe  whom 
we  left  Children,  and  can  fcarceiy  perfuade  ourfelves 
to  treat  them  as  men.  The  Traveller  vifits  in  age 
thofe  countries  through  which  he  rambled  in  his  youth, 
and  hopes  for  merriment  at  the  old  place.  The  Man  of 
Bufinels,  wearied  with  unfinisfadtory  profperity,  retires  Un 
the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  expedts  to  play  away  the 
laft  years  with  the  companions  of  his  childhood,  and  re¬ 
cover  youth  in  the  fields  where  he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,,  fo  general  and  fo  mifehievous, 
let  it  be  every  man’s  ftudy  to  exempt  himfelf.  Let 
him  that  defires  to  fee  others  happy,  make  hafte  to  give 
while  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember  that  every 
moment  of  delay  takes  away  fomething  from  the  value 
of  his  benefaction.  And  let  him  who  propofes  his  own 
happinefs,  refledt,  that  while  he  forms  his  purpofe  the 
day  rolls  on,  and  the  night  comcth  when  nornati  can  work . , 

SELF  DENIAL. 

Numb.  52.  Saturday,  April  14,,  1759., 

Refponfare  cupidinibus .  Hor. 

i r  a  a 

X  HE  pradtice  of  felf-denial,  or  the  forbearance  of 
lawful  pleafure,  has  been  confidered  by  almolt  every 
nation,  from  the  remoteft  ages,  as  the  bighelt  exalta¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  human  virtue  :  and  all  have  agreed  to  pay  re- 
fpedt  and  veneration  to  thofe  who  abftained  from  the 
delights  of  life,  even  when  they  did  not  cenfure  thofe 
who  enjoyed  them. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  barbarous, 
confelfes  that  the  mind  and  body  are  at  variance,  and  that 
neither  can  be  made  happy  by  its  proper  gratifications, 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  other  ;  that  a  pampered  body 
will  darken  the  mind,  and  an  enlightened  mind  will  ma¬ 
cerate  the  body.  And  none  have  failed  to  confer  their 
efteem  on  thofe  who  prefer  intellect  to  fenfe,  who  con- 
troul  their  lower  by  their  higher  faculties,  and  forget  the 
wants  and  defires  of  aniitial  life  for  rational  difquifitions 
or  pious  contemplations. 

The  earth  has  fcarce  a  country  fo  far  advanced  to¬ 
wards  political  regularity  as  to  divide  the  inhabitants 
into  dalles,  where  fome  orders  of  men  or  women  are 
not  diftinguilhed  by  voluntary  feverities,  or  where 
the  reputation  of  their  fan&ity  is  not  increafed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rigour  of  their  rules,  and  the  exadtnefs  of 
their  performance. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  temptation 
of  ir.tereft  fpreads  wide,  and  continues  long,  it  may  be 
reafonably  prefumed  to  have  been  infufed  by  Nature  or 
diftated  by  Reafon.  It  has  been  often  obferved  that  the 
fi&ions  of  impoflure,  and  illufions  of  fancy,  foon  give 
y/ay  to  time  and  experience  ;  and  that  nothing  keeps  its 
ground  but  truth,  which  gains  every  day  new  influence 
by  new  confirmation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  eafily  be¬ 
comes  fubjedf  to  caprice  and  imagination,  and  many 
particular  ads  will  be  wrong,  though  their  general 
principle  be  right.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  juft  con- 
vidion  of  the  reftraint  neceflary  to  be  laid  upon  the  ap¬ 
petites  has  produced  extravagant  and  unnatural  modes, 
of  mortification,  and  inftitutions  which,  however  fa¬ 
vourably  confidered,  will  be  found  to  violate  Nature 
without  promoting  Piety. 
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But  the  doctrine  of  felf-denial  is  not  weakened  in  it- 
felf  by  the  errors  of  thofe  who  mifmterpret  or  mifapply 
it ,  the  encroachment  of  the  appetites  upon  the  under- 
flanding  is  hourly  peiceived  and  the  {late  of  thofe  whom 
fenlualitv  has  enflaved,  is  known  to  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  defpicable  and  wretched. 

The  dread  of  fuch  fliameful  captivity  may  juftly  raife 
alarms,  and  wifdom  will  endeavour  to  keep  danger 
at  a  diflance.  By  timely  caution  and  fufpicious  vigi¬ 
lance,  thofe  defires  may  be  reprefled,  to  which  indul¬ 
gence  would  foon  give  abfolute  dominion ;  thofe  ene¬ 
mies  may  be  overcome,  which,  when  they  have  been 
a  while  accuftomed  to  vidtory,  can  no  longer  be  refilled. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happinefs  or  virtue,  than 
that  confidence  which  flatters  us  with  an  opinion  of  our 
own  flrength,  and  by  afluring  us  of  the  power  of  retreat, 
precipitates  us  into  hazard.  Some  may  fafely  venture 
further  than  others  into  the  regions  of  delight,  lay  them- 
felves  more  open  to  the  golden  {hafts  of  pleafure,  and 
advance  nearer  to  the  refidence  of  the  Syrens  ;  but  he 
that  is  bell  armed  with  conftancy  and  reafon  is  yet  vul¬ 
nerable  in  one  part  or  other,  and  to  every  man  there  is  a 
point  fixed,  beyond  which,  if  he  pafi’es,  he  will  not  eafily 
return.  It  is  certainly  mofl  wife,  as  it  is  moft  fafe,  to 
flop  before  he  touches  the  utmofl  limit,  fince  every 
{lep  of  advance  will  more  and  mere  entice  him  to  go 
forward,  till  he  {hall  at  laft  enter  the  recefles  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  and  floth  and  defpondency  clofe  the  paffage 
behind  him. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art  of  check¬ 
ing  the  importunity  of  defire,  and  of  preterving  quiet 
and  innocence.  Innocent  grat  ficitions  mull  be  f.me- 
times  withheld;  he  that  complies  with  all  lawful  de- 
fircs  v/ill  certainly  lofe  his  empire  over  himfelf,  and  in 
time  either  fubmit  his  reafon  to  his  wifhes,  and  think  all 
his  defires  lawful,  or  difmifs  his  reafon  as  troublefome 
and  intrufive,  and  refolve  to  fnatch  what  he  may  happen 
to  wifh,  without  enquiry  about  right  and  wrong. 


No 


No  man  whofc  appetites  are  his  mailers,  can  perform 
the  duties  of  his  nature  with  ftridlnefs  and  regularity; 
he  that  would  be  fuperior  to  external  influences,  muft 
firil  become  fuperior  to  his  own  paffions. 

When  the  Roman  General  fitting  at  iupper  with  k 
plate  of  turnips  before  him,  was  folicited  by  large  pre- 
fents  to  betray  his  truft,  he  afked  the  meflengers  whether 
he  that  could  fup  on  turnips  was  a  man  likely  to  fell  his 
country  ?  Upon  him  who  has  reduced  his  fenfes  to  obe¬ 
dience,  temptation  has  loft  its  power,  he  is  able  to  attend 
impartially  to  virtue,  and  execute  her  commands  witlt* 
out  hefltation. 

To  fet  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end  of  abfti- 
nence,  which  one  of  the  Fathers  obferves  to  be  not  a  vir¬ 
tue, but  the  ground  work  of  virtue.  By  forbearing  to  do 
what  may  innocently  be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new 
vigour  or  refolution,  and  fecure  the  power  of  reftftance 
when  pleafure  or  intereft  fhall  fend  their  charmsTo 
guilt. 

EXPECTATION  OF  PLEASURE. 
Numb.  58.  Saturday,  May  26,  1759. 

Pleasure  is  very  feldom  found  where  it  is  fought. 
Our  brighteft  blazes  of  giadnefs  are  commonly  kindled 
by  unexpected  fparks.  The  flowers  which  fcatter  their 
odours  from  time  to  time  in  the  paths  of  life,  grow  up 
without  culture  from  feeds  fcattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopelefs  than  a  feheme  of  mer¬ 
riment-  Wits  and  humourifts  are  brought  together 
from  diftant  quarters  by  preconcerted  invitations; 
they  come  attended  by  their  admirers,  prepared  to 
laugh  and  applaud.  They  gaze  a-while  on  each  other, 
afhamed  to  be  filent,  and  afraid  to  fpeak :  every  man-** 
dilcontented  with  himfelf,  gro  vs  angry  with  thofe  that 
give  him  pain,  and  refolves  that  he  will  contribute  no- 
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thing  to  the  merriment  of  fuch  worthlefs  company. 
Wine  inflames  the  general  malignity,  and  changes  ful- 
lennefs  to  petulance,  till  atlaft  none  can  bear  any  longer 
the  prefence  of  the  reft.  They  retire  to  vent  their  in¬ 
dignation  in  fafer  p’aces,  where  they  are  heard  with 
attention ;  their  importance  is  reftored,  they  recover 
their  good  humour,  and  gladden  the  night  with  wit  and 
jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  efFeCt  of  a  fudden  impref- 
fion.  The  jeft  which  is  expeCted,  is  already  deftroyed. 
The  mod  active  imagination  will  be  fometimes  torpid 
under  the  frigid  influence  of  melancholy,  and  fometimes 
occafions  will  be  wanting  to  tempt  the  mind,  however 
volatile,  to  fallies  and  excurflons.  Nothing  was  ever 
faid  with  uncommon  felicity,  but  by  the  co-operation  of 
chance;  and,  therefore,  wit  as  well  as  valour  mull;  be 
content  to  fhare  its  honours  with  fortune. 

All  other  pleafures  are  equally  uncertain;  the  gene¬ 
ral  remedy  of  uneafinefs  is  change  of  place  ;  almolr  every 
one  has  fome  journey  of  Pleafure  in  his  mind,  w;th  which 
he  flatters  his  expectation.  He  that  travels  in  theory 
has  no  inconvenience  ;  he  has  fnade  and  funfhme  at  his 
difpofal,  and  wherever  he  alights,  finds  tables  of  plenty 
and  looks  cf  gaiety. — Thefe  ideas  2re  indulged  till  the 
day  of  departure  arrives,  the  chaife  is  called,  and  the 
progrefs  of  happinefs  begins. 

A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagination. 
The  road  is  dufty,  the  air  is  fultry,  the  horfes  are  flug- 
gi(h,  and  the  poftillion  brutal.  He  longs  for  the  time 
of  dinner,  that  he  may  eat  and  reft.  1  he  Inn  is  crowded, 
his  orders  are  neglected,  and  nothing  remains  but  that 
he  devour  in  hafte  what  the  cook  has  fpoiled,  and  drive 
on  in  queft  of  better  entertainment.  He  finds  at  night 
a  more  commodious  houfe,  but  the  beft  is  always  worfe 
than  he  expended. 

He  at  laft  enters  his  native  province,  and  refolves  to 
feaft  his  mind  with  the  converfation  of  his  old  friends, 

and  the  recollection  of  juvenile  frolics.  He  ftops  at  the 
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houfe  of  his  friend,  whom  he  defigns  to  overpower  with 
pleafure  by  the  unexpected  interview.  He  is  not  known 
till  he  tells  his  name,  and  revives  the  memory  of  himfelf 
by  gradual  explanation.  He  is  then  coldly  received,  and 
ceremonioufly  feafted.  He  haftes  away  to  another,  whom 
his  affairs  have  called  to  a  diftant  place,  and  having  feen 
the  empty  houfe,  goes  away  difgufted,  by  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  could  not  be  intended,  bvcaufe  it  could  not  be 
forefeen.  At  the  next  houfe,  he  finds  every  face  clouded 
Math  misfortune,  and  is  regarded  with  malevolence  as  an 
unreafonable  intruder,  who  comes  not  to  vifit  but  to 
infult  them. 

It  is  feldom  that  we  find  either  men  or  places  fuch  as 
we  expert  them.  He  that  has  pictured  a  profped:  upon' 
his  fancy,  will  receive  little  pleafure  from  his  eyes ;  he 
that  has  anticipated  theconverlationof  a  wit,  will  wonder 
to  what  prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is 
neceffary  to  hope,  though  hope  fhould  always  be  deluded; 
for  hope  itfelf  is  happinefs:  and  its  fruftrations,  however 
frequent,  are  yet  lefs  dreadful  than  its  extinction. 

PHYSICAL  EVIL  MORAL  GOOD. 

Numb.  89.  Saturday,  December  29,  1759. 

’A»£^s  kJ  «7Tf^a.  Epict 

X  low  Evil  came  into  the  world  ;  for  what  reafon  it 
is  that  life  is  overfpread  with  fuch  boundlefs  varieties 
of  mifery ;  why  the  only  thinking  being  of  this 
globe  is  doomed  to  think  merely  to  be  wretched, 
and  to  pafs  his  time  from  youth  to  age  in  fearing  or  in 
fuffering  calamities,  is  a  queftion  which  Philosophers 
have  long  afked,  and  which  Philofophy  could  never 
anfwer. 

Religion  informs  us,  that  Mifery  and  Sin  were  produc¬ 
ed  together.  The  depravation  of  human  will  was  followed 
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by  a  diforder  of  the  harmony  of  Nature  ;  and  by  that 
Providence  which  often  places  antidotes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  poifons,  vice  was  checked  by  mifery,  left  it 
fhould  fwell  to  univerfal  and  unlimited  dominion. 

A  Rate  of  Innocence  and  Happinefs  is  fo  remote  from 
all  that  we  have  ever  feen,  that  though  we  can  eafily 
conceive  it  poffible,  and  may  therefore  hope  to  attain  it,  - 
yet  our  fpeculations  upon  it  muft  be  general  and  con- 
fufed.  We  can  difcover  that  where  there  is  univerfal  In¬ 
nocence,  there  will  probably  be  univerfal  Happinefs  ;  for 
why  fhould  Afflictions  be  permitted  to  infeft  beings  who 
are  not  in  danger  of  corruption  from  Bleffings,  and  where 
there  is  no  ufe  of  Terror  nor  caufe  of  Punifhment?  But 
in  a  world  like  our’s,  where  our  Senfes  affault  us,  and  our 
Hearts  betray  us,  we  fhould  pafs  on  from  crime  to  crime, 
heedlefs  and  remorfelefs,  if  Mifery  did  not  ftand  in  our 
way,  and  our  own  Pains  admonifh  us  of  our  folly. 

Almofl  all  the  moral  Good  which  is  left  among  us, 
is  the  apparent  effeCt  of  phyfical  Evil. 

Goodnefs  is  divided  by  Divines  into  Sobernefs, 
Righteoufnefs,  and  Godlinefs.  Let  it  be  examined  how 
each  of  thefe  Duties  would  be  practifed  if  there  were  no 
phyfical  Evil  to  enforce  it. 

Sobriety,  or  Temperance,  is  nothing  but  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  Pleafure,  and  if  Pleafure  was  not  followed  by 
Pain,  who  would  forebear  it  ?  We  fee  every  hour  thofe  in 
whom  the  defire  of  prefent  indulgence  overpowers  all 
fenfe  of  pad,  and  all  forefight  of  future  mifery.  In  a  re- 
miffion  of  the.  Gout  the  Drunkard  returns  to  his  Wine, 
and  the  Glutton  to  his  Feaft  ;  and  if  neither  Difeafe  nor 
Poverty  were  felt  or  dreaded,  every  one  would  fink 
down  in  idle  fenfuality,  without  any  care  of  others,  or  of 
himfelf.  To  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  down  to  deep,  would 
be  the  whole  bufinefs  of  mankind. 

Righteoufnefs,  or  the  fyftem  of  focial  Duty,  may  be 
fubdivided  into  Juftice  and  Charity.  Of  Juftice  one  of 
the  heathen  Sages  has  {hewn,  with  great  acutenefs,  that 
it  was  impreffed  upon  mankind  only  by  the  inconve¬ 
niences 
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niences  which  Injuftice  had  produced.  K  In  the  firlb 
“  ages,”  fays  he,  “men  adled  without  any  rule  but  the 
w  impulfe  of  Defire,  they  pradtifed  Injuftice  upon  others*, 
w  and  fuffered  it  from  others  in  their  turn  ;  but  in  time. 
“  it  was  di  covered,  that  the  pain  of  fuffering  wrong  was 
K  greater  than  the  pleafure  of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by. 
“  a  general  compadt,  fubmitted  to  the  reftraint  of  laws*, 
“  and  refigned  the  pleafure  to  efcape  the  pain.” 

Of  Charity,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  it  could  i 
have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want;  for  of  a  virtue 
which  could  not  be  pradtifed,  the  omilfion  could  not  be  . 
culpable.  Evil  is  not  only  the  occafional,  but  the  effi-  - 
cient  caufe  of  charity;  we  are  incited  to  the  relief  of  mifery-, 
by  the  confcioufnefs  that  we  have  the  fame  nature  with  s 
the  fufferer,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  the  fame  diftrefles 
and  may  fonte  time  implore  the  fame  affiftance. 

Godlinefs,  or  Piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind  towards- 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  extenfion  of  the  thoughts  of 
another  life.  The  other  life  is  future,  and  the  Supreme  - 
Being  is  invifible.  None  would  have  recourfe  to  arte 
invifible  power,  but  that  all  other  fubjedts  had  eluded  . 
their  hopes.  None  would  fix  their  attention  upon  the 
future,  but  that  they  are  difeontented  with  the  prefant. ... 
If  the  fenfes  were  feafted  with  perpetual  Pleafure,  they  - 
would  always  keep  the  mind  in  fubjedfion.  Reafon  has  j 
no  authority  over  us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us- ; 
againft  Evil. 

In  Childhood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  unoccupied/ 
Religion  is  imprefted  upon  them,  and  the  firft  years  of 
almoft  all  who  have  been  well  educated  are  palled  in  a  i. 
regular  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  piety.  But  as  we  ad-  - 
vance  forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable  de¬ 
lights  folicit  our  inclinations,  and  innumerable  .cares 
diftradtour  attention  ;  the  time  of  youth  is  palled  in  jnoify 
frolics;  Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from 
projedt  to  projedt ;  the  dilfolutenefs  of  pleafure,  the  ine-  . 
briation  of  fuccefs,  the  ardour  of  expedtation,,  and  the 
vehemence  of  .competition,  chain  down  the  mind  alike  to;( 
Vol.  II,  R.  the  ; 
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the  prefent  fcene,  nor  is  it  remembered  how  Toon  this 
mift  of  trifles  muft  be  fcattered,  and  the  bubbles  that 
float  upon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  loft  for  ever  in  the  gulph 
of  eternity.  To  this  confideration  fcarce  any  man  is 
awakened  but  by  fome  prefling  and  refiftlefs  evil.  The 
death  of  thofe  from  whom  he  derived  his  pleafures,  or  to 
whom  he  deftined  his  pofleflions,  fome  difeafe  which 
fhews  him  the  vanity  of  all  external  acquifitions,  or  the 
gloom  of  age,  which  intercepts  his  profpeCts  of  long  en¬ 
joyment,  forces  him  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another  ftate, 
and  when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempeft  of  life  till 
his  ftrength  fails  him,  he  flies  at  laft  to  the  fhelter  of 
religion. 

That  mifery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  experience 
too  certainly  informs  us ;  but  it  is  no  lets  certain  that  of 
what  Virtue  there  is,  Mifery  produces  far  the  greater 
part.  Phyfical  Evil  may  be  therefore  endured  with  pa¬ 
tience,  fince  it  is  the  caufe  of  moral  Good;  and  Patience 
itfelf  is  one  Virtue  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that 
ftate  in  which  Evil  fhall  be  no  more. 

HORROUR  of  the  LAST. 

Numb.  103.  Saturday,  April  5,  1760. 

Kelp;  cere  ad  long  re  jujjit  fpatia  ultima  vita  Juv 

IVIuCH  of  the  Pain  and  Pleafure  of  mankind  arifes 
from  the  conjectures  which  every  one  makes  of  the 
thoughts  of  others ;  we  all  enjoy  praife  which  we  do^not 
hear,  and  refent  contempt  which  we  do  not  fee.  The 
Idler  may,  therefore,  be  forgiven,  if  he  luffers  his  Imagi¬ 
nation  to  reprefent  to  him  what  his  readers  will  fay  or 
think  when  they  are  informed  that  they  have  now  his 
laft  paper  in  their  hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raifed  by  fcarcity  than  by 
life.  That  which  lay  negleCted  when  it  was  common, 
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rifes  in  eftimation  as  its  quantity  becomes  lefs.  We 
feldom  learn  the  true  want  of  what  we  have,  till  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  can  have  no  more. 

This  eflay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care,  even  by 
thofe  who  have  not  yet  attended  to  any  other;  and  he 
that  finds  this  late  attention  recompenfed,  will  not  for¬ 
bear  to  wifh  that  he  had  bellowed  it  fooner. 

Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have  contracted  no 
clofe  friendlhip,  they  are  perhaps  both  unwilling  to  part. 
There  are  few  things  not  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can 
fay,  without  fome  emotion  of  uneafinefs,  this  is  the  laft. 
Thofe  who  never  could  agree  together,  Ihed  tears  when 
mutual  difcontent  has  determined  them  to  final  fepara- 
tion;  of  a  place  which  has  frequently  been  vifited, 
though  without  pleafure,  the  laft  look  is  taken  with 
heavinefs  of  heart ;  and  the  Idler,  with  all  his  chilnefs  of 
tranquillity,  is  not  wholly  unaffeCted  by  the  thought  that 
his  laft  efiay  is  now  before  him. 

This  fecret  horrour  of  the  laft  is  infeparable  from  a 
thinking  being,  whofe  life  is  limited,  and  to  whom  death 
is  dreadful.  We  always  make  a  fecret  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  a  part  and  the  whole ;  the  termination  of  any  period 
of  life  reminds  us,  that  life  itfelfhas  likewife  its  termina¬ 
tion  ;  when  we  have  done  any  thing  for  the  laft  time 
we  involuntarily  refleift  that  a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us 
is  paft,  and  that  as  more  is  paft  there  is  lefs  remainino-. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that  in  every 
life  there  are  certain  paufes  and  interruptions,  which  force 
confideration  upon  the  carelefs,  and  ferioufnefs  upon  the 
light ;  points  of  time  where  one  courfe  of  adtion  ends  and 
another  begins:  and  by  viciffitude  of  fortune,  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  employment,  by  change  of  place,  or  lofs  of  friend- 
flnp,  we  are  forced  to  fay  of  fomething,  this  is  the  la  It 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always  hides  from 
our  apprehenfion  the  approach  of  its  end.  Succelfion  is 
not  perceived  but  by  variation  ;  he  that  lives  to-day  as  he 
lived  yefterday,  and  experts  that  as  the  prefent  day  is,  fuch 
Will  be  the  morrow,  eafily  concaves  time  as  running  in 
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a  circle,  and  returning  to  itfelf.  The  uncertainty  of. our 
duration  is  imprefled  commonly  by  diffimilitude  of  con-- 
dition;  it  is  only  by  finding  life  changeable  that  we  are 
reminded  of  its  (hortnefs. 

This  convidlion,  however  forcible  at  every  new  im- 
prefiion,  is  every  moment  fading  from  the  mind  ;  and 
partly  by  the  inevitable  incurfion  of  new  images,  and 
partly  by  voluntary  exclufion  of  unwelcome  thoughts, 
we  are  again  expofed  to  the  univerfal  fallacy;  and  we 
muft  do  another  thing  for  the  laft  time,  before  we  con- 
fider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  we  do  no  more. 

As  the  laft  Idler  is  publifhed  in  that  folemn  week 
which  the  Chriftian  world  has  always  fet  apart  for  the; 
examination  of  the  confcience,  the  review  of  life,  the 
extinction  of  earthly  defires,  and  the  renovation  of  holy, 
purpofes,  I  hope  that  my  readers  are  already  difpofed  to 
view  every  incident  with  ferioufnefs,  and.  improve  it  by¬ 
meditation;  and  that  when  they  fee  this  feries  of  trifles-' 
brought  to  a  conclufion,  they  will  confider  that,  by  out¬ 
living  the  Idler,  they  have  pafled  weeks,  months,  and- 
years,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  their  power ;  that  an 
end  muft  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing  great  as  to  every, 
thing  little;  that  to  life  muft  come  its  laft  hour.,  and  to. 
this  fyftem  ofbeing  its  laft  day,  the  hour,  at  which  proba¬ 
tion  ceafes;  and  repentance  will  be  vain;  the  day  in-, 
which  every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagination  of  the* 
heart,  (hall  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  an  everlafting  . 
futurity  {hall  be  determined  by  the  paft. 
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